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INTRODCCToRY CHAPTER. 


TH E Hiſtory which I have undertaken the arduous taſk of 
writing, is intereſting to the Public, in proportion as the events 
of it involve the internal peace, energy, and welfare of this 


Country. The general good of the State is the common point 


to which all miniſters, of all times, and in all circumſtances, 
| have always pretended to direct their different ſyſtems of mea- 


fures ; but there has been, within theſe laſt twenty months, ſuch 


à variety of events, ſuch contrariety of judgment, ſuch ſin- 


gularity of public meaſures, that the mind is nearly overſet in 
tracing the origin, or in calculating the conſequences of them. 
No juft conception can be formed, no fair opinion can be adopted, 
no profitable inference can be drawn from any, even of the lead- 
ing faQts, if taken ſingly, and conſidered upon the naked grounds 
of their inſulated merits. The whole train of operations muſt 
be collected into one view, and each link of the chain examined 


with ſcrupulous, but unbiaſſcd ſeverity. The plot of the piece 


is not ſo new, as the winding up of the cataſtrophe threatens to 
be alarming. The general utility, then of tracing events to their 


cauſes, of viewing them in their immediate effects, and follow- 


ing them through their remote operations, becomes, in the preſent 
period, intereſting to the country beyond meaſure or precedent. 
It has been reſerved for the puniſhment of the preſent gene- 


ration, to undergo the fatal experiment of reducing the theory of 


modern philoſophy * into practice. The baneful emanations from 


* By this term, I mean the aggregate of the doftrines of Rouſſeau, 


Voltaire, Diderot, &c. who, improving upon their freet-inking pre- 


deceſſors, have devoted their lives to ſeducing mankind into ths _ 


B 
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Ser ths" Gat eruptisn From i esel reveptatte of 


modern doctrines; che politieal ſyſtem of Europe ſeems to have 


undergone a general change. Tbe old and true principles are 
derided, denied, and abandoned: new and falſe maxims are adopt- 
ed and ſupported. Folly, fear, and malice operate varioufl y upon 


the multitude, and, in the TR ne and os the r. . 


— 92 K 


& truck is nearly ſtiſſe , [ 

© France had long win cke ſeat of Warn dolby i ep uns 
fortunately for that country, and for the world at large, its 
theories had convinced but few, of the dreudful evlls which its 
practice and ſucceſs have 'cauſed alt to lament. The deſtrue- 
tive infection was beginning to ſpread abroad, before the full 
effects of the grand experiment had been completely known at 
home. In the deluſion of its vifionary ſucceſs, ſome infatuated 
zealots were found daring enough to attack the very exiſtence 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution, though fortunately they were not 
| ſufficiently aſtute to d. ſguiſe their deſign: Their publications 
produced various effects in an unſettled ftate of the public mind. 
To ſome, they repreſented the Conſtitution as a ſyſtem of ab- 
ſurd ty and inconſiſteney; to others, of deſpotiſm and tyranny; 
in ſome they created contempt, in others hatred; in moſt they 
raiſed doubts, in all alarms, It is difficult to determine, whe- 
ther the progreſs of the evil were more forwarded by the ill- 
judged exertions of individuals to oppoſe it, or by er 
with which, for a time, it was permitted to ſpread. : 

In the early ſeaſon of this political ferment, I lag my re- 
tired thoughts to an impartial inveſtication of the origin, nature, 
and effects of our Conſtitution, and in the cool Rudy of her 


lineaments, form, and features, I traced in her a ſimplicity con- 


genial with nature, a ſtructure. calculated to ſurvive the ravages 
of time, and a harmony 8 ve of every human bleſſing. 
M admiration begat a love „ and when 


Fans ee of Chriſtian Revelation, and the adoption of a D of 
_ » Atheiſm and Licentiouſneſs. l 
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che impulſe of raiſing even my feeble hand in her defence, I 
entered the liſts clad with no other than the ſimple defenſive urs — 
mour of civil freedom; for ſuch only is to be found inthe 
arſenal of the Britiſh Conſtitution. - Vet I betield with aſtoniſh» © 
ment and with alarm my fellow-tombatants-ruſh forth againſt 
the enemy, encumbered with foreign arms and weapons, which 
for the laſt happy century had been diſuſed by Britotis// I dreaded 
the return of their unruly courſers and icythed chariots amongſt © 
their own ranks. And henceforth I pledge to my countrymen 
——ä 00 1 | 
> When I lately publiſhed the book which 1 entitled Jura * 


did it with the immediate and direct view of repre- 


© ſenting the Conſtitution in its genuine colours. I deemed no 
© otherdefence of it neceſſary againſt a man who would ridicule it 
by denying its very exiſtence, In that work I have fully commit- 
ted myſelf to my country upon the true principles of its Con- 
ſtitution, and have thereby contrated a duty ont gu 
2 nne 


Mr. Burke in the year 1770 moſt judiciouſty. abſerved;s 


: ® That in the ſilent lapfe of events, as material alterations have 
been infenſibl brought about in the policy and character of g- 


n vernments and nations, as thoſe which have been marked by 
* the tumult of public revolutions. That there has lately been 


brought about a material alteratian in the policy and character 


of this government and this nation, the moſt obſtinate blind- 


| _ neſs alone will not diſcover. Met tam pertinaces fore arbitror, 
18 ut clara ſſimum ſolem fants atque patentibas oculis videre ſe negent. 
What the ultimate effects of ſuch alteration may be, I will not 
2 even hazard a conjecture, I know too well that the taſk of de- 
© Houncing future eyils is often dangerous, generally fruitleſs, and 
Et aways invidious. But as far as the alteration has hitherto been 
Werative, .cvery man muſt ſooner or later ſee the events which 


-.  *. Cauſe of the preſent Diſcontents : vir. in 1770. 


SHORT HISTORY (OF: 


W for every man ſby being ſomehow aFeQod:mi 
feel + their ' conſequences, and it therefore behoves every man to 
form a right judgment upon them. To tlus end have Bunder- 
taken to ſubmit to the diſpaſſioniate reyiewof my countrymen, 
che ſyſtem and detail of meaſures carried; on during the laſt 

twenty months, as the moſt important period of our national 
exiſtence. In taking up our hiſtory from the month of May, 
1792 I ſhall chiefly reſt upon ſuch events as may affect in their 
conſequences the fate of the Conſtitution of the Country, more 
than the actual adminiſtration of its Government: and as this 
Period compriſes the time from the publication of my Jura Angla- 
vum; which was à meère expoſition of the actual fate; of the 
Conſtitution when its very exiſtence: was called in queſtion; ſo 
it throvrs upon me the neceſſity of examining into the cauſes of 
every apperance of deviation in practice ſrom the theory of thoſe 
principtes;\whichrTrhero dau down as anne baſise z .. 
4 have always e m iued the Nritii Conſtitution to be found- 
ed upon a demdctatic baſis; che free will and - conſent of the 
people x: that the moharchy: a ariftocracy;i the other two 
component parts of that Conſtitution, are emanations and crea- 
tures of that original ſdurce of human pow 1 * and fr om this 
1 eee — either As 
of the — — is maſk wiſe: a. ſa- 
lutary purpoſes, ſtiared its power vrith the monarchy and ariſto- 
cracy, will ever feel an intereſt in preſerving that which it ſo pro- 
vidently conferred. Hence that admirable equipbiſe of the three 
powers, which upholds the ſtupendous ſtructure; but its origin, 
foundation, and ſecurity reſt in the free choice and conſent of a 
been ges Ts ks ee eee ee would 


* 
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Beddacrignr,/ IF not overthrow; the moſt- puiſfant ariſtocracyn nd 2 
ſhake; if not unprop, the fumeſt throne that ever ſuſtained a 
monarch. But thus ſecured, it may bid-defiance to:the-rudeſt 
aſſaults of open violence, as well as to the inſidious attacks of 
AUiſguiſed malice or miſguided zeal. The people of England are 
+66 ſenſible of the bleſſings of their Conſtitution, madly; to-ex+ 
poſe themſelves to the unmeaſurable evils of a pure demoeracyt 
but! they will alſo preſerve themſelves from {imple ariſtocraey, 
and from unbalanced monarchy. In the compoſition of che | 
*hree; they alone reſt their ſecurity: the experience of ages juſtir 
fes the happy mixture; and to perpetuate the equilibrium to 
Enn poſterity, it requires but that degree of vigilance in its 
| ns, which is neceſſary to detect the deſigns of thoſe who 
"daringly invade, :or thoſe. III or, malice 
miſrepreſent the Conſtitution. 1.0. 1p ts tones 2 46 148 

Mr. Paine in attempting 7 —— into hp 
mania of a pure dt directed all his efforts towards con- 
vineing chem, that becauſe they exerciſed. not the whole, they 
therefore poſſeſſed no ſhare whatever, in the powers of our Con- 
ſtitution. I then ſtood forward! to repel. this daring attack, 
merely by ſtating to the people the rights and powers which they 


. 


to the other two component parts of the legiſlature. I then ſaid, 


that # 4 the object of this delegation of power was, to render 
the diſſolution of government as difficult as poſſible; and the 
& perfection of its execution was that ſtupendous equipoiſe of 
power, that renders it almoſt morally impoſſible that one 
branch of che legiſſature ſhould butbalance another. + 


Having ſtood forward to repel che attacks of thoſe who denied 


othetexiſtench of à Conſtitution in this country, I cannot feel 

myſelf free to retire from the challenge of others, who appear 
* have miſunderſtood or wilfully to have tradueed it. My alarms 
"for ir gable ſafety become too ſerious, when I perceive dogmas 


TA I ois 4 
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jura Ang, p. 154, | 


deln developing the principles of the Conſtitution. of England, 
u obſervation upon, or even referenes to the actual ad nĩniſtra- 


of England are an indulgent and u patient judge: Prodigal of 


tranſition from proſperity and eaſe to diſmay and wretchedneſs, 


C ———T— 
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up with confidence, which l doprive oitr-Conſtization:efity 
fundamental vigout and peculiar perfection. iE A 1 24 4222 


tion of the Government might have ſeemed irrelevamg to the 
ſuhject. But in the application of thoſe principles to the ſyſtem 
af meaſures actually purſued within che laſt twenty months, it 
becomes indiſpenſably neceſfary to ſpeak of the adviſers as well 
as the actors of tho various ſoenes. I know the full extent of 
my duty to the King, of attachment to the Conſtitution, und 
ive to my Country, I mean never to loſe ſight of any of theſe 
conſiderations in the taſk. I have undertaken; and I now once 
for all aflure the individuals hem I ſhall have occaſion to men - 
tion in the following ſheets, that Lintend no perſonal adulation” 
nor cenſure; but merely to uſe the common; right of every 
Engliſhman, mien, — un, ae 4p 
eee «fly Yo ne * 
It is a political apheriſm, rar 
— no other partiality for any particular miniſters, than a convie- 
tion of their earneſtneſs and ability to follow up and ſupport the 
genuine principles and: ſpirit of the Conſtitution. The people 


1 they are tardily rouſed at the abuſe of it. In 
their generoſity, they ſeldom give to the ſcore of malice what the 
moſt indulgent. candour can refer to error of judgment. But 
there is a moment of misfortune and ſuffering, in vrhich ſimpli- 
city itſelf cannot be miſled. Recovered from the ſhock of a quick 


they inquire upon reflection, as Memmius did of old, 4 Bur who * 
are theſe men that have placed themſelves at the helm f I“ 


2 
1 22 2 n *» 
3 Gow * 2 


'* At qui funt ii qui GE occupavere? Homines ſeeleratiſ. 
ſimi, immani avaritia, ni. udemque mal Sal. . 
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Euglilbmen; and when mattes of föct is phintyrald5thedction | 
of cheir judgment will, I am-confident, receive effect. 
Such is the alteration f the publics mind ſince 1 wrote my 
late work, chat, if I had it now in hand, I ſhoutd doubt of the 
ſafety of publiſhing thoſe paſſages in it, whieh I (perhaps weakhy) 
then judged to be the moſt emphatically conſtitutional of the 
hole. -I-ſhould probably have dropped iy preſent purſuit: 
but it is ſometimes wiſe to borrow inſtruction from our opfios 
nent: fu ei & ab hofle doceri. I ſhall therefore avail myſelf of 
Mr. Burke's juſtification for hazarding the attempt . It is 
4 an undertaking of ſome degree of delicacy to examine into the 
E'cauſe of public diſordsrs. If a man happelis not to ſueceed 
& in ſuch an inquiry, he will be thought weak and viſfionary © 
if he touches the true grievance, thore is danger that he may 
% come near to perſons of weight and conſequence, who will 
«rather he exaſparated at whe diſcovery of their ertors, than 
«. thankful-for the occaſion.of vorrectinig them If he ſhould be 
& obliged to blame the favourites of the people, he will be con- 
& fidered as the tool of power q if nt cenfures thoſe in power, he 
« will be looked upbm as 1 intrument ef NStieh! But in all 
« exertions of duty. ſometking is to bo hazdrded. In caſes of tu- 
« mult and diſorder, out Hi his inveftedlevery rrün, in ſome 
« ſort, with the authority of a magiſtrate, When the affairs of 
« the nation are diſtracted, private people are: by the ſpirit of that 
« aw juſtified in ſtepping © little gut of their ordinary ſphere. 
They enjoy a privilege of fomewhar: more dignity and effect, 
« than that of idle lamentation over the calamities of their coun- 
They map look into them hartowy ; they may reaſon- 
n chem liberally; and if they ſhould be ſo fortundte as to 
«diſcover the true fource of the miſchief, and to ſuggeſt any pro 
%/bable method of removing it, though they muy difpleafe the 
*:rulers-af the day, they are certainly of ferviee to the cauſe of 
* Government,” It is a common aſſertion, that the truth of 
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hiſtory,” is only che portion of a ſucce ding, and therefore of a 
diſintereſted generation. Such hiſtory may be a faithful portrait 

of form, feature, and character; it may keep memory alive; it 
may ſtimulate ambition; but it cannot regulate, correct, nor 
improve the conduct or principles of the actors in ſcenes long 
ſince cloſed. In regions of deſpotiſm, where flattery or ſervility 
are the preſervatives of exiſtence, truth may not be found in the 


mouth of the over- awed annaliſt ; but in the free Conſtitution 
of Great Britain, I truſt truth may yet be ſpoken, truth may 


yet be publiſhed, truth may yet be operative. 

Before I enter upon the narrative of events which tons" dil. 
FRAWE, the period of my mtended hiſtory, I feel it a duty to 
notice the riſe, progreſs, and effects of certain opinions, ſenti- 
ments, or prejudices, which appear to have paved the road for 
the whole train of evils which now aMict our ſuffering country. 


The year 1789 was remarkable for the moſt aſtoniſhing of all 


revolutions, that of France. The general impreſſion of horror; 
under which it is now viewed by all ranks of people, creates an 
_ impoſſibility to ſpeak of it with that temperate preciſion which 
the circumſtances of its firſt year's exiſtence might have war- 
ranted. It will be foreign from my purpoſe to enter into its 
origin or progreſs. Suffice it to ſay, that whether the nature or 
the abuſes of the ancient Government contributed more to the 
revolution, it was principally planned, and has been uniformly 
ſupported and carried on by men of the moſt conſummate aban- 


donment, profligacy, and impiety. It was, however, rather fin- 


gular, that Mr. Burke, who in his public and private capacity 
had been the avowed. and {teady friend of the Revolution of 
America, ſhould ſtand forth as the firſt and moſt implacable 
enemy to that of France. 


1 of which no mortal hath yet foreſeen the end. 


- "4 


His Reflections on the Revolution 
of France, though written with more than his uſual brilliancy 
and eloquence, brought forth Paine's Rights of Man as an 
anſwer, and kindled that political flame of controverſy whieh 
has been productive of the evils we all now ſorely lament, and 
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Frs rom Mr. Burke?: $ character and rank in life; from this influ- ; 
ence of his opinions upon his fellow- ſubjects, it does not ſeem - 


unreaſonable to have expected from him ſeritimerits at leaſt con- 
8 ſiſtent with the moſt manifeſt and general leading points of our 
Cognſtitution. To account for any deviation in his books from 
this obvious" tract of duty I ſhall not attempt. If the: plea of 
| Ignorance can ſerve him, he may reſt his defence upon it, and I 
ſhall content myſelf with having endeavoured to expoſe and 


counteract the effects of his deluſive eloquence upon à very 
great part of this nation; to the effects of which 1 nue 
the whole ſeries of misfortunes which we now bewail. 

In the enchantments of rich imagery Mr. Burke botnilders 
his loyal reader, and under the warmeſt profeſſions” of his own 
attachment to Government he beguiles the unguarded and unſuſ- 
pecting into principles the moſt deſtructive of the Britiſh Con- 


ſtitution. Thomas Paine on the other hand, taking every ad- 


vantage of Mr. Burke's denial of the firſt principles of civil 
government, ſecured the confidence of the multitude by per- 
ſuading them into the eaſy belief of the true origin of civil 
power; he had the addreſs to make proſelytes of them to unde- 
niable truths, i in _— to ſedure them. into the moſt miſchievous 
of errors. + N 


As Mr. Burke's Reflections upon the Revolution of France 


appeared in the year 1790, it will be but candid, in making 

any obſervations- upon them, to confine (if poſſible) our ideas 
800 the previous circumſtances of that revolution which could 
alone have given ground for what he has advanced upon it. Few 
8 .perſons, I believe, at this hour think or feel upon that ſingular 
event as they may have thought or felt at the period of Mr. 
. Burke” s firſt publication. Without any pretenſions to a more 


| . prophetic or intuitive endowment than my neighbours, J profeſs 


from the firſt 3 n ren in France to have deen 


TID 


ture of the French Government was intrinſically bad, that the 
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abuſes of it were become intolerable, and that the political and 


moral ſyſtem of the whole kingdom called loudly for a general 
reform. Such circumſtances. muſt ſupply the ſteady, peaceful, 


and inactive, as well as the ſpeculative, turbulent, and ſeditious, 
with ſtrong arguments, juſt motives, and plauſible reaſons ;— 


_ tx uctive, as in the hands of the-virtuous they would have en- 


ſured peace and bleſſings to the country in the cauſe of which 


they were employed. T heſe ſentiments I publicly declared within 
ſome months after the publication of Mr. Burke's Reflections: æ 
* That the general abandonment: of all revealed religion by the 


« higheſt ranks and armies of France, had, more than any other 


© cauſe, been productive of the preſent revolution; that it had 


ce been planned, carried on, and ſupported by the moſt avowed 


< atheiſts: and deiſts of that kingdom; and had been uniformly 
cc diſreliſhed and oppoſed by all thoſe who were actuated by any 
e impulſe of religion or morality. The ſuppreſſion of every re- 


e ligious inſtitution, the degradation of the clergy, and the ſanc- 


« tification of the aſhes of Rouſſeau and Voltaire, were the in- 
« famous proofs of theſe melancholy truths,” When I make 
this avowal of my own ſentiments upon the early ſtages of the 
French Revolution, I would not even hint an imputation to 


others, that their differing in opinion from me ng the ſubject 
involved either folly or-criminality; 


1 conceive many of my countrymen to be 0 aa with 
the charms of liberty, that they nobly ſympathize with every 
fellow - creature in the real or imaginary enjoyment of it. What 
wonder then, if many of them, at the dawning of the French 
Revolution, rejoiced at the ſtruggle of a powerful nation to 
throw off the yoke of deſpotiſm which had galled them for cen - 
turies? In fact, had the effort been made by men of reſpecta- 
bility; had the members of the Conſtituent Aſſembly been true 


to their truſt, in following the inſtructions ( cahiers) of their 


electors; had they not been ſeduced by the fallacy and-impicty;- 


'* Caſe ſtated by the author, page 15, publiſhed 1791. 
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of levelling philoſophers, and philoſophizing levellers, France 


probably would enjoy at this hour a Government and Conſtitu- 


tion nearly reſembling our own, which would have commanded 


the admiration and reſpect of the univerſe. The latter ſcenes 


of this bloody tragedy have unfortunately confirmed my judg- 
ment, and I believe changed thoſe of moſt others, who differed 
from me upon the ſubject of the French Revolution. | 


» Much- elucidation upon this ſubject will ariſe out of the re- 
Aefions upon the ſpirit and conduct of this country in the reign 


"08 Elizabeth towards thoſe who ſtruggled againſt the abſolute, 


"though legal and long conſtituted Governments of Spain and 
France. 80 far from its being then reputed criminal to com- 
mend a republican form of government, or to ſympathize with 
hoſe who were ſtruggling to enlarge and ſecure their liberties, 
even by force, againſt their lawful Sovereign, that the public 
and private efforts of this nation were mainly conducive to the 
final eſtabliſhing of the Republic of Holland, and to the pro- 
euring of an honourable capitulation to the valiant defenders of 
La Rochelle. Nay, ſome not unuf-ful obſervations may be 
drawn from the conduct of thecounter-revolutionary Mr. Burke, 
in the late conteſt of our American colonies to throw off the 
mild government of their parent country. In his hard- laboured 
attempt to juſtify his ſentiments and conduct upon that great 
ſtruggle of the coloniſts to eftabliſh a free and independent re- 
public, he even boaſts *, that, as & they had taken up arms from one 
motive only, that is, our attempting to tax them without their 
cc conſent; he certainly never could and never did wiſh the colonifls 
to be ſubdued by arms.” It was furely leſs criminal in an Eng- 
lihman to ſympathize with a foreign nation ſtruggling againſt 
the deſpotiſm of an arbitrary monarchy, and to exult in the ſuc- 
ceſs of their arms againſt other foreign powers confederated to 
keep them in their ancient flavery, than to Juſtify the rebellion 
of his fellow-ſubjects againſt the beſt of ſovereigns, and to wiſh 
fycceſs to their arms againſt the mildeſt of governments, 


* Appeal, 38, 39. 
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In reflecting upon the Revolution of France (as far as it had 


proceeded in 1790) Mr. Burke has taken occaſion to deliver a 


political code of doctrine upon our own Conſtitution, which 


has operated a very general (I wiſh I could add innoxious) effect 


upon this country. And, as he obſerves himſelf , men ſome- 
« times make a point of honour not to be diſabuſed, and had 
« rather commit a hundred errors than confeſs one, ſo has he 
in his ſubſequent works followed up, confirmed, and defended 
theſe doctrines, which it remains for me to prove, have brought 
ſuch miſchief and. evils upon the empire of Great Britain: 

Mr. Burke tells us, that in writing his Reflections g “ he 
c propoſed to convey to a foreign people not his own. ideas, but 
“the prevalent opinions and ſentiments of a nation renowned 
« for wiſdom, and celebrated in all ages for a well underſtood 
“and well regulated love of freedom: this was the avowed pur- 
c poſe of the far greater part of his work.“ And he adds, 4 
« It is clear, he is not diſavowed by the nation whoſe ſentiments 
che had undertaken to deſcribe. His repreſentation is authen- 
« ticated by the verdict of his country.“ This is not the firſt 
verdict obtained by dint of eloquence. Mr. Burke has cer- 
tainly reaſon to boaſt of his ſucceſs upon this ſcore ; but he ge- 


nerouſly waves the glory. „Had his work, ſays. he, been re- 
« cognized as a pattern for dexterous argument and powerful 


« eloquence, yet if it tended to eſtabliſh maxims, or to inſpire 
« ſentiments, adverſe to the wiſe and free Conſtitution of this 
« kingdom, he would only have cauſe to lament, that it poſſeſſed 
« qualities fitted to perpetuate the memory of his offence ; ob- 
« livion would be the only means of his eſcaping the reproaches 
« of poſterity.” That Mr. Burke did actually deliver in his 
Reflections the opinions and ſentiments of the people of Eng- 
land, I muſt ever deny. That the ſentiments and opinions, 


which he there diſplays, were afterwards adopted by the majo- 


* Letter to a Member of the National Aſſembly. 
+ Appeal, p. 3. 
1 Fi do 
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rity of the people of England, I reluctantly admit; for, in ad- 


mitting it, I behold the lamentable revival of a ſpirit and VE 28 


principles for more than a century eſtranged from Britain. 

Mr. Burke himſelf has ſaid, that nothing & ought to be more 
« weighed,” than the nature of books recommended by public 
authority. So recommended, they form the character of the 
c age.“ By this teſt T mean fairly and boldly to try his own 
works. He has lately ſpoken unequivocally and repeatedly 
upon the nature of our Conſtitution; I alfo have lately com- 
mitted my ſentiments to the public upon the ſame ſubject x. I 
profeſs my principles to be the antipodes to his. I muſt therefore 
believe, as I do not mean wilfully to abandon my cavſe and my repu- 
tation, that principles fundamentally at variance with thiſe of my 
bool are fundamentally falſe. Upon their falſity or truth I am 
fairly at iſſue with Mr. Burke: the public will judge upon the 
ſubject; for if I am correct, the difference of opinion, ſanc- 


tioned as it is, intereſts them not lightly +. In ſuch caſe, I might 


ſay, I Non nunc agitur de vectigalibus, non de eee injuriis: 
libertas & anima * in dubio ft. 0 FOR? 2 


Letter to a Member, p. 30. 
+ Vid. Appeal, p. 29. 
4 Cato's ſpeech apud Sal. Bel. Catal. 
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Wo he Dactrines and Principles of the BRITISH Consriru TION, 


as maintained and Mee wh aig; 


Mu. BURKE 
The vi that the "wt 


Fe gnty whether exerciſed. by 
one or many, did not only ori- 
;ginate from the people, but that 
in the people the ſame ſove- 
reignty conſtandly and unalien- 
ably reſides, te 
nion to the utter ſubverſion 
not only of all government in 
all modes, and to all ſtable ſe- 
curities to rational freedom, 
but to all the rules and princi- 
' nity; for in them the ſouereign- 


nds in my opi- 


ples of morality itſel. 
2 a Appeal, 56, 57. 


"AND 


Tur AUTHOI 


The true and real : afis of 


lui or political power or ſove- 


reignty which exiſts in each 


ſtate, is the original agreement, 


compact, or contract of the ſo- 


ciety or community, which 


forms that tate, to depute and 


delegate the rights, which were 


in them individually in the ſtate 


of nature, to thoſe whoſe duty 
it ſhould become to rule, pro- 
tect, and preſerve the commu- 


ty of power to alter, change, 
amend, and improve the conſti- 
tution and government of the 


community indefeaſibly reſides, 


The Acts of 4 and 6 Ann make 
it treaſonable, not to think, but 
to expreſs a thought to the con- 


trary. Jura, 63. 157. 


It would be preſumption to ſuperadd many obſervations to 


the words of the ſtatute. 


« If any perſon ſhall, by writing or 
maintain or affirm that the Kings and Queens of this 


“ realm, with and by the authority of Parliament, are not able 
© to make laws and ſtatutes of ſufficient validity to limit the 
« Crown, and the deſcent, inheritance, and government thereof, 


« every ſuch perſon ſhall be guilty of high treaſon.“ 
have ſaid in Jur. Ang. p. 164, © In the preſent conſtitution of 
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1 « our Government, there can be no Act of the People which is 
TION, | 


« not an Act of Parliament, nor any Act of the Parliament 

Free « which is not an Act of the People. 
All things in this his (Dr. That our Sovereign owes his + 
I Price's). fulminating bull are crown and ſtation to the free 


alis of ||| not of ſo innoxious a tendency.  aflent of the people, which is 
r ſove-¶ His doctrines affect our Con- the efficient cauſe of every free 
n each ſtitution in its vital parts. He Conſtitution, I take to be true, 
ement, ¶ tells the Revolution Society in ſound, and genuine Revolution 
the ſo- this political Sermon, that his doctrine, and as ſuch was it ex- 
which || Majefty is almoſt the only lav- preſsly delivered by Mr. Locke 
ute and I ful King in the world, becauſe immedi ately after the Revolu - 
ch were the only one who owes his tion had taken effect.“ Theſe 
he ſtate ¶ crown to the choice of his peo- which remain, I hope, are ſuf- 
ſe duty I ple. This doctrine, as applied ficient to eſtabliſh the throne 
2, pro- ¶ tothe Prince now on the throne, of our great reſtorer, our pre- 
ommu- either is nonſenſe, and there- ſent: King William, to make 
vereign- ¶ fore neither true nor falſe, or good his title in the conſent of 
change, it affirms a moſt unfounded, the people; which being the 
conſti-¶ dangerous, illegal, and uncon- only one of all lawful Govern- 


— 


of the ſtitutional poſition. ments, he has more fully and 
reſides. Reflections, p. 16, 17. clearly than any prince in 
nn make Chriſtendom.” And Bracton, 
ink, but | atter enumerating the duties of 
the con- | 3 our King, ſays, “for this end- 
5 * was he created and elected. 


Jura, 167. 316. 


ations to 


4ting Or | No one, who knows Mr. Burke, will believe him ignorant 
1s of this Ithat the principles of the Britiſh Conſtitution are almoſt the only 
not able free principles of any Monarchy in the world. No one, who- 
limit the knows him not, can ſuppoſe, that he wilfully traduces the obvious 
© thereof, meaning of Dr. Price, in order to impoſe upon the nation. All 
And: | gree, that Bracton in the 13th, and Mr. Locke in the 17th 
itution of hay ary; neither affirmed unfounded, dangerous; illegal, nor 


alia Majeſty $ heirs and ſuc- 
— each in his time and 
order, will come to the Crown 


[ll choice, with which his Majeſty 
| has ſucceeded to that he wears. 
Whatever may be the ſucceſs 
of evaſion in explaining away 
the groſs error of fact, which 
ſuppoſes, that his Majeſty (tho 
he holds it in concurrence with 
the wiſhes) owes his Crownto 
the choice of his people ; yet 
nothing can evade their full ex- 
plicit- declaration concerning 
the principle of a right in the 
pevple to chooſe, which right 
is directly maintained and tena- 

ciouſly adhered to. 
UTP 20. 
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undonſtitutional bi; in adbanging what Dr. Price has 
; we mn and Mr. Burke denied. 


It 1s very certain that by far 
the greateſt part of the people 


of England do now believe and 
with the fame contempt of their 


maintain, that both his preſent 
Majeſty and the late King 
William became entitled to the 
ſovereignty of this Country up- 


on thoſe principles, which from 


the days of King Wihiam have 
been called Revolution princi- 


ciples; not that they were 
formed, given, or even eſta- 


| bliſhed by the Revolution; but 


that the Revolution was effected 
by them. No Sovereign, in 
fact, from King Egbert to his 
preſent Majeſty, has ever owed 
his Crown to any other, than 
theſe identical. principles. 


Jura, . 


His Majeſty can be little pleaſed with Mr. Burke, for in- 


ſulting any part of his ſubjects with the aſſurance that he holds 
his crown in contempt of any of thoſe, whoſe conſent, as Mr. 
Locke ſays, can alone make good his title to it, and without 
whoſe conſent his government would not be lawful. What can 
be ſo unconſtitutional as to attempt to deprive the Crown of its 
only true and ſolid baſis ? On what other ground 1 will he ſecure 
the throne, but o on n the choice: and conſent of a fr ee ee people . 


It is far from Apen to As for all the other rights, 
reconcile, if we do not ſuffer liberties, and privileges, which 
ourſelves to be entangled in the are commonly ſaid to have been 


e has 
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undonſtitutional e in n what Dr. Price has 
INES and Mr. Burke denied. | 


wil Majeſty 8 heirs and ſuc- 
Jer each in his time and 
order, will come to the Crown 


with the ſame contempt of their 


choice, with which his Majeſty 
has ſucceeded to that he wears. 
Whatever may be the ſucceſs 
of evaſion in explaining away 
the groſs error of fact, which 
ſuppoſes, that his Majeſty (tho 
he holds it.in concurrence with 
the wiſhes) owes his Crown to 
the choice of his people; yet 
nothing can evade their full ex- 
plicit- declaration concerning 
the principle of a right in the 
people to chooſe, which right 
is directly maintained and tena- 
ciouſly adhered to. | 

POO 20. 


It is very certain that by far 
the greateſt part of the people 
of England do now believe and 


maintain, that both his preſent 


Majeſty and the late King 
William became entitled to the 
ſovereignty of this Country up- 
on thoſe principles, which from 
the days of King William have 
been called Revolution princi- 


ciples; not that they were 
formed, given, or even eſta- 


bliſhed by the Revolution; but 
that the Revolution was effected 
by them. No Sovereign, in 


fact, from King Egbert to his 


preſent Majeſty, has ever owed 
his Crown to any other, than 
theſe identical ee 
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Locke fays, can alone make good his title to it, and without 
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mazes of W ſophiſ- 
try, the uſe both of a firſt rule 
and an occaſional deviation: the 
ſacredneſs of an hereditary prin- 
eiple of Government, with a 
power of change in its applica- 
tion in caſes of extremity, if 
we. take the meaſure of them 
at the. Revolution, the change 
is to be confined to the peccant 
| part only, to the part which pro- 
duced th 2 neceſſary deviation; 
and even then, i it is to be effeCt- 
ed without a decompoſition of 
the whole civil and political 
maſs, for the purpoſe of origin- 
ating a new civil order out of 
the firſt elements of ſociety. | 
| Refieftions, 29. 
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and the rights of the Sovereign 


acquired, ſecured, or ck 


unto us at that period, by the 


Bill of Rights, or otherwiſe; 
it appears evident, that nothing 
more was in fact gained by the. 
people at the Revolution, than 
an expreſs acknowledgment or 
recognition by the Sovereign, 
that the people were entitled to, 
and might for ever enjoy, thoſe 
rights, to, which without any 
ſuch acknowledgment, or re- 
cognition, they had an indefea- 
ſible title; not co-eval and co- 
equal with, but prior to, the 
Sovereign's title to the Crown: 
for the rights of the people pre- 
ceded the original compact up- 
on which ſociety was formed, 


were granted by the people for 
their preſervation. 


Jura, 169. 


If this doctrine of Mr. Burke can be at all underſtood, it 


implies the groſſeſt abſurdity and moſt palpable contradiction. 
A neceſſary deviation from a rule imports an impoſſibility to ob- 
ſerve : the actual deviation then becomes an act of neceſſity: 
that precludes free will, without which neither election nor con- 
ſent can even be conceived. And Mr. Locke, who knew ſome- 
thing of reaſoning and ſomething of the true Whig principles I 
as well as*Mr. Burke, compliments this very King William 
upon his making good his title to the throne, not by the neceſ- 
ſary deviation from the old rule of ſucceſſion, but by his being 
prefered, to it without any other right than that of the conſent 
2 Dr 


Indeed muſt de the multitude;/ that can ices boch hudks of ar. 
gument upon neceſſty. No, they will ever believe that William 
tte Stadtholder was ſeated on the throne of England by the free 
choĩer and conſent of their anceſtors, as his Majeſty is, and his 
beser vi ber oy we m like free choice-and-conſent-of he 


nation. 
ib indeed ifichttpechap 
imipoffible, to give limits to the 
ſuprettie power; ſuch 45 was ex- 
reien by Parliament at that 
eme: bär the 1 AAS 
in powers more + 
FE 4h occaſional 
ermanent reaſon af ſhe 
ſteady maxinis of faith, juſtice, 
and fixed fundamental policy, 
are perfectly intelligible, and 
perfectly binding upon thoſe 
who exerciſe any authority, uni- 
der any name, or under any title 
in Fs ſtate. Nees, 25. 
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did, and "now does, unalienabl. 
refide in the people, exiſts, be- 
cauſe it is univerſally and inva- 


% — and it muſt forever 


have exiſted, with the ſame foree 


and efficacy that it now does, 
— univerſal truth excludes 
all degrees. From this inva- 
riable and ever operative prin- 


ciple have ariſen all the various 
changes, innovations and im- 
provements, which have at dif- 
ferent times been effected in 
our Conſtitution and Govern- 
ment by the means of reforma- 
tion and revolution. Jura, 1 30. 
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defeats the idea of a neceſſary deviation from the rule. And Mr, 
Burke, by admitting this only to be a mere abſtract competence 
of the ſupreme power, again flies in the face of the Act of Ann, 
which never could have made ſuch ab/flraf? competence th&Tubjedt 
of a a poſitive WY, and much 125 of 2 7 rr 1 2g} om 
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| that we acquired 4 rightby the then taken by the nation were 


Revolution to elect our Kings, probably ſuggeſted and recom- 
that if we had poſſeſſed it be- mended by Lord Somers, and 
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the Engliſh nation did, at 
A moſt ſolemnly _ 
nounce and abdicate it 
e en. ni poſe 


— nes ig 
much as they pleaſe for their 


Whig principles; but I never principles, upon which the 
of, the, people to alter ad 
Whig chan Lord Samers, or to ceth 


defirs. to be thought a better 


underſtand the principles of the 
Revolution better than thoſe 
by whom it was brought about 

or to xead in a 
Right any myſteries unknown 
4 thoſe, whole penetrating ſtyle 


has engraved in ours 


ande in our hearts, the words 


| and ſpirit of that immortal law. 
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they certainly were not graund- 
ed upon our having renounged 


any rights at the Revolution: 
on; the contrary, they vir 
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17 . Burke outſears the Uebel fights of Toryiſm. The 
idea of a nation poſſeſſing à fundamental right of altering its 


wernment at one time, and diveſting itſelf of it at another, 


1 new. Our Revelutien then of 1688 not only operated 
a change (by negeſſary deviation from the rule) in the tenure 
and deſcent of the Crown of England, but alſo in the very eſſence 
ofſſotial nature. For as long as ſociety ſhall laſt, there muſt be 
Gavernment, and wWhilſt there is Government, it muſt be in 
its mature alterable by the community which framed it. I ſhould 
ide; ak 1 treaſon were I to deny this of the Britiſh Govern- 


06 tem ment. For to limit the Crown, and the deſcent, inheritance, and 
I Lovernment thereof, as the nation pleaſes, opens every pofible 

Hh were MOI teration'thathuman ingenuity can deviſe. 

n pyere The two Houſes, i in the Act The declaration by the Na- 
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poſſible, was by chem Saad 
ed as a providentia -eſeape. 
They threw a politic well 
wrought veil aver every Cir- 
cumſtanee tending to weaken 
the rights, Which in 2 melio= and would induee poſterity to 
rated order of ſuete hon they approve”of- and | fapport theſe 
meant to perpetuate; or Which akceritei6ris* in the” Jonſtitution 
might furniſh a precedent fer : * 
Win ö 
. had then ſettled for ever. 
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Whatever ck Mr. Burke may now. feel to unveil or 
diſcloſe the truth of facts and principles, he does much injuſtice 
to our og agar an, to fix that imputation upon then. 
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ed, ! to juſtify their own al bub 
phſterĩty to follow — in eaſe they ſhould ever he eu 
poſed to ehe like melancholy -ccafion. They had no other idea 
ol perpetuĩty in the Act of Settlement, than of entailing the 
Grown'in the Brunſwick line, under certain conditions. And ta 
ſays that this may not be opened, or broken in upon, by a future 
Act of Parliament, is treaſon; by the Act of Ann, which Ac 
ee the better ſecurity of her OE en 
ee, e lene Urry varD 
AA : "T > ve lf ane [avs . * e 1 nv 
2 perſons may alſo for- 
= meely- — ee 
all thoſe who did not wih in it never ſhould furniſh, ad 
to deluge. their — u E theniitded for 
blood, and again to bring W ever. Through fear and anxiety 
religion, laws, and liberties into therefore, left in theſe prepoſ- 
the peril they had juſt eſcaped; ſeſſions the genuine principles 
it as an act of neceſſity in the of the Revolution might merge 
ſtricteſt moral ſenſe in which. and become extinguiſhed, the 
Nation at different times has 
3- taken the moſt effectual means 
"noqu a t : BY ie "Wh perpetuate the ſpirit and 
Moods tic vu fille principles of the Revolution to 
[ES Fara. 180. 
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"Bren ater u. abcaon of King lr, his pero ex- 


pf Orange e an ac of neceſlity.. Fer — tes thn ation 
tated to give him a life eſtate in.the-crownz eve — 
death of his wife, when all relation was diſſolved betw¾ae 
and the crown; and to open the law in his favour to the pre: 
zjudice of the proteſtant heir at law the Princeſs: Anni Wbe 
without Mr. Burke's quick and fertile conception of neceſſities, 
and dim - ſighted tardineſs to diſcover an efficient donſenit in the 


people, can find out by what fort of neceſſity the nation paſed | 


over the iſſue male and legal heir apparent to the grown, ven 
being proteſtant? Was it an act of neceſſity to credit the tale of 
the warming pan; or to utap it up with its contents in a poli- 
tic eee eee, This in fact was the only circumſtance 
our ors did not bring forward to the broadeſt day- 
Light. Manie aher Ur che ſame act of neceſſity which con- 
pelled and obliged the nation to compliment the Stadtholder of 
Holland with a limitation of the crown, iti default of Tue of the 
Princeſs Mary and Ann to che heirg bf his body, in-prefetence 
to the preſent Brunſwick Family as deſee ndants of the Princeſs 
Sophia ? But Mr. Burke has diſc6veted the ſtricteſt moral neceſ- 
ty for the Nation's making” this voluntary limitation of the 
woman whomſoever, unqualified even with the condition of 
Proteſtantiſm, A reluctance to admit in true AN 5 
e arte to diy: ne folly, © ab 
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In the 8 af 3 Car. -1BythoB Billof Rightaghe Na- 
I. called the Petition of Right, tion aſſerts generally, tat abuſes 
the Parliament ſays to the King, and encroachments were made, 
Vour ſubjects have inherited or attempted by the Crown 
this freedom, claiming their in open and direct violation 


franchiſes, not on abſtract prin- of the ancient and mnilefenſtble 


<iples ac the rights of men, but rights' of the peoples Rnd ere. 
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ot even/conecture. ' Would he have 
n claim Exglih liberties, as the rights of man; or even 
to all mankind and not peculiar 


to Engliſhmen ? I defy, Mr. Burke's ingenuity and eloquence 
to frame. a mote pointed, conciſe, and abſolute:claim (even up- 

principles) than this of our anceſtor's claim of their 
Poor A” rj ;ghts and liberties. Their preface is, that cheir 


Without force. 


monarchs had heretofore encroached upon them. 
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Tue ceremony of . 


1 of which theſe gentle- 


men talk ſo much at their eaſe, 


em rarely, if ever be performed 


It then de- 


x no 5 felt — of 
civil or political government. 
upon earth; their never exiſted, 
in my opinion, an inſtance in 
which the tranſcendency of this 


comes x Cale of war and not of ſoverergn rigbt in the people was 


Conſtitution. Laws are com- 


mande ito. hold their tongues 
arms; and tribunals 


fall. to che ground with the 
peace, they are no longer able 


ſo clearly demonſtrated, as in 
our Revolution of 1688 ; for. 
in that. temporary diſſolution of 
Government, which was o 
ſioned by the abandonment or 
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unprincipleu Whig, Who *clit'Liſcover no principle in our Revo- 
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rgh ac ſolution. J m 
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Mug leſs:40 1 conprivgs gþat; an indirgt power proceedir 
eue donn or. n eee ſhould be more certain than 
ith ber wo aadipdigention 11 e Ne bo dag dt 159% 
gang power jn our, Grant, I hexe been in the 
of placing,4he ſecurity, both of king, and ſub- 
en is e ira I fur of the Crown, This convaſt of the 
vernmpens of, Franke against the licgieed monarchy of 
Yagland by Ferteſcuet is boldly, inverted. by Mr, Burke, who 


thinks 1 preſume, the legiſlative power in the Individual to be 
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pponents. —— — 
ing alt the malecontents of the kingdom inc one caommpnseauſe 

_appoſition to themſelves, and of! edurie, as Mr. Buſke ſays, 
ts all. the principles of - the ancient Canflitutingial, IMbigr if his 
country.; I carry not my ſcepticiſm to the keight! af thoſe, /wha 
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anvigft-us.- Such | hold every man, who adopts the levelling 
docxines of Paine, and every mana, who fupports the ſpirit & 
arbitraty-power: ſuch I hold every mam, whether he attempt᷑ th 
eftabliſh-in this coumry a pure republic or un abſofute monura 
chy: but ſuch I do Ing who is-y/friend cf dis 
ths pt or . 
—— Ma aro _ 13 MCT; win in 05.0019 
than -other men, — 8 ka — . In 
bo Ong OP which they -entwine and incorporats 


e the-increaſins union, and conſequently 
ſtrengtk of the malecoments,” This could only be effected by 
diſongaging from the generab cadſe of mürmur, all choſe who 
really had :originallp;andiwbe might therrRitl-retain different 
withis: from athers whoaimed at the total ſubverſion of the pre« 
ſexiroeſtabliſtiment. > The: nion would! den have known who 
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we umend and improve it; as its defects, abuſes, or Vecs ſhall ap- 
ſays, | peaet „There dh not farety be fo ſeaforiable; 46 proper; vo necefs 
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ukbthethird of — vas 28 he will is, at che head of 
bk Majeſty*scouncils/+Enemies u chelr country'are liable to, 
andconght! to be made to e ce fut ſevertty- -of | the laws. 
Would mt morè timely rigour towurds ſtate delinquents have 
diminiſhed the diſeontents, which fill ſubſiſt.i in the nation? If 
ieröre iht àfeeſtitutional, if it were not ſeditious, but if it 
were enable and patriotie, to hrung motions into the Houſe. 
Commons for Bolithing che corruption ef our popular reprer 
WHA Ipeelous reafohing; what ſtate impoſition ſnall con- 
—— viewy and intention of following 
up the ſame object, is to convene upon purpoſes of ſedition and if 


4F SHORT HISTORY OF 
tumult? If the end gf your meeting be conſtitutignal, your 
Wual gffemblage is legal. Free thoughts upgn politigal ſubjecds 
urs gongenial with the ſpirit of 3 free Canftitutian : they are 
conducive to its preſervation; they are eſſential tg its exiſtence. 
Taran e of aur Conſtitution was not effected by 

- government; nor in one century: 44 bote the naked 


4 your eyes, my cquntrymen» upon the pages of paſt kif 
rx view the various revolutions of empires, and trace their 
moſt ſtupendous effects up to their original ſources z che whale is 
but a vapid narrative, and a cald unintereſting ſpeculation. in 
apariſon of the preſent political ſtate of Eurgpe. Beliene me, 

= the firſt and only effectual ſecurity, againſt licentiouſneſs, is the 
moderate and ſure enjoyment of fair liberty. Dreadful are the 
iences of convincing the people: that they know. not theis 

own a ſlinations that their remonſtrances are lighted ; that the 
proſpect of their grievances being redreſſed, is deſperate. Ex- 
tenſive, ruinous, and awful are the cireumſtances which have 
forced the late diſcuſſions upon political and civil freedom. But 
truth and juſtice riſe out of reflection, are inv igorated by diſcuſ- 
fon, and triumph when diſplayed to the broad light of convictien. 
How glorious is it for our Conſtitution, in this critical moment 
of ſeyere and hoſtile inveſtigations, to continua to command the 
love and attachment of. thoſe, who are, bleſt with it, and the re- 
ſpect and admiration of all. Wag nom it ; that no other altera- 
tion is even wiſhed, to he introduced into it, than. a cloſer. con- 
formity in the practices of popular elagtien with its, eſſential and 
unalterable principles! For the man either knows not, or wiſhes 
to ſubvert the Conſtitution: of his gountry, who queſtions. this 
elementary principle of it That the; people partake. in che legiſ- 
lation, and conſequently: are emphatically bounden to the, bſer- 
vance of the laws, by the free repreſentation of their xeprgſenta- 
tives in parlament. As far then as, the. fack deviates ſtam the 
pringiple, ſo far the practice is vicious, and corrupt and whas 
ever ſeriouſly, wiſhes ta preſenve the Conſtitution in its fal ary 
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ant vighus; wuſt neccſſarily wiſh £6 correct the vice, and prevent 
me cbrruption. Will the friends of a feform bt ſileHeed and 
qufetsd, by admitting the neceſſity, aft denying the Expedicnty 
of the menſure ? Caf they be compelled to believe the Evil prac: 
Adil; and the remedy but an ry viſtion? Will the people of 
Paptarid be terrifiedout of their cohviion by the thutideritig- vit 
of Mr. Burke? Unlimited and unknowff wretchedneſs will overs 
whelifr out country; whilſt to condemfi Mr. Burke and his GOR, 
Ito coffdeniti all the e wes of the ancient nn 
Whigs of this 66ufttry. © © 

1 will not aſſert; tha the ful u motnent᷑ is arrived, in nec 
e dkluſtve veil ef art ean no longer withhold the reality from 
dt eyes: but I will affirm, that the preſent moment is of dire 
portent. It ſeriouſly behoves us, not Sify to reſcue the purity 
of '6ar Conſtitutioni from the rude vidlence of anarchy; but alſo | 
from the more dangerous; becauſe more latent efforts of miſguided 
z6al, or taſked defende. To fecute to the Crown its conſtitu- 
tibha} prerogatives; an® to ourſelves our conſtitutional rights and 
ptivileges; are purpoſes not᷑ only recoticileable, but ſs connected, 
tnt every meafure tnt Weakeris the ons fieceſſarily endangers 
ths other; It is me to diger the mügie of that eloquenes, 
which has ſo long Preſerted, Ghrödgtr u falſe medrum, än 
Inverted form of Gf Conſtitutionz baſe upwards! Its undiſ⸗ 
guiſed beauties wilf iriſpire us with inlgenuity ant ardour, tò give 
new-ſecuriry for the continuante of the blbffings, whith it is cala 
culated to corifer. Por this Purpbf we mult view facts aß they 
fe WE muſt experi their ſouréss, and follow them in theit 
tendencies,” Cobf and diſpaffionate throughout, let the voice of 
refſon art decifion of trutii and juſtice, diſplay the ſaperior ex- 
dellenes of A fyſtem, wfiich is, of its nature, proof againſt the 


violsrice of ſedition, and ne more fatal attacks of eloquent miſ- 
refpreſeittafo n 


Before I proceed, my countrymen, I feel an irreſiſtible im- 
PRES t6' redöuble my attempts to impreſs you with a juſt ſenſe of 
e ferftcness;- which muſt enſue from your — in 
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Burke's principles. I am not the voice of party, rDulenc 
or faction. Llove and revere the Conſtitution of my country. 


Wben it was openly attacked, I hope I defended it upon the true © perihel 


and proper grounds; I ſce. it now in more danger than I then 
haſeneſs, were I now to deſert the cauſe, becauſe its defenee had imbre 
become more. difficult and hazardous. In combating: the open Louis 
enemies of the Conſtitution, I was ſure of the wiſhes,: counte- If 
nance, and ſupport of all thoſe, who profeſſed themſelves. friends the tr. 
to their country. In attempting to ſecure the Conſtitution © 50/02/21 


| "Briton 


againſt the deſtructive meaſures of its beguiled friends, and be- I 
guiling ( though diſguiſed] ) enemies, I have to diſpoſſeſs feelings, Er 
unrivet prejudices, and, conquer | the Hubborn pride of mental ones, 


error and ill directed zeal. | 

If, in the preſervation of the Britiſh Conſtitution, you place 
_ ſecurity againſt the anarchy, confuſion, and horrors of your 
Gallic neighbours ; it behoves you ſeriouſly to reviſe the politi- 
cal creed of Mr. Burke, which now ſeems to have acquired ſo ©: 5-: 


powerful an influence on the meaſures of public policy. The ab- dv on” 


ſolute and arbitrary power of the French monarchy created andi 
fed that volcano of abuſes, which in its dreadful eruption has 
deſolated its own, and menaced deſolation to all furround- | ! 
ing kingdoms. This new Thaumaturgus and evangeliſt off 
royalty, has revealed a new myſtery to his ſubmiſſive devotees, | , 
that the indirect power ef the King of England is great indeed, | i 
and more extenſive than what the King of. France was poſſeſſed of | *> *\\ 
before this miſerable revolution. Will you believe it, my coun- E 
trymen ? I will not. What the direct power of our King is, i ga 
we all know, that know the limits and boundaries of the law.! 
But what his indirect power is, which is more extenſive than | d » 
the arbitrary will of an individual legiſlator, I have not yet diſ- | b 
covered in any ancient or modern commentator upon our Con- | e 
ſtitution. It was an anomalous planet, diſcovered by the pene- | -93-q 
trating ſagacity of an apoſtate Whig, upon the verge of his 25 i» 
grand climacteric. But if it do exiſt, it becomes us to make | 5-501 
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enirodbſervativns upon its motions, with more thin ordinary: A- 
euracy: it behoves us · to guard-againft the devouring heat of its 
perihelion. The very relation of cauſes and effects will rouſe 
Britens into the moſt alarming cautions, how they admit the 
introduction, or permit the exiſtence of a power in their crown 
more extenſive than chat of the fourth —_— or the folirteehth 
Luis of France © - 


shall now endeavour to withdraw the curtain, and display 
>the: truth in ene g- eg ere A0 b LOR ; II 


tte 2 _ 42 „ PS 
n "EY : 4 1 * — . 


J with. r F orteſcues? 8 xxxyth 00 of The Inconve- 
a in Fance by Means of the abſolute Regal Government, to be 
read by all Mr. Burke's neophites: though it may too e 
"Foncer n the multitude, to intereſt his WEN. 5 ris 
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General opening. A ee, in the Commons fir. the gradual 


«4,4 LE 


©" Aonrihing 8 of the ene e . of Lord Ther 
bows reſignation of the Seabs.—<TFhe caſe of the Royal Stitch 
Burghs, and the Riots of Dundee. Ar. Fox's motion for re- 
fealing the penal Statutes againſt the Unitarians 92 Petition 
of the Electors of Meſtminſſer, grounded upon the trial of Mr. 
Reſe, againſt official inter ference i in the 2 lections.— J. ntroduct ion 
of Monſ. Chauvelin, and | his Mentor, the Biſhop of. Autun ny. as 
Ambaſſador from the King of the French. Court Mourning for 
the King of Sweden. —Refleftions on „ his Murder, —Chauvelin' 5 
Memorial to Lord Grenville about the Wa ar cauſes a Proclama- 
ion not to ferve againſt F rance.—Publication of Paine's Ri ghts 
of Man, 772 and 24 Beto erg againſt him. Fre- 


— 


4. * * E 


in both Hole. 22 rights of Furies all Med by the Libel 
Bill.—Convention of the Kings of Pruſſia and Hungary —They 
call upon all the States of the Empire for | their gusta £94 


France, 9 50 Saxony and Ha! anover. 


* 4 =; N 
1 1 3 


T H E opening of this period wy our Hiltory FAY to us 
the glowing clouds of a ſultry evening, that forebode a night of 
ſtorm and. borrors. We had, perhaps, indulged with 7000 Yux- 
uriant a confidence the affurance of perpetuating the bleſſings 


4 


of a long continued peace. The ingenulty, ſpirit, and crit of 


* 


our manufacturers and merchavts had fo frequently 'Toured an 
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overflow of revenue into che treaſury, that for ſome years it had 
been the new and flattering, taſk of the Miniſter, to apply the 
welgome ſurplus in lightening the overgrown weight of the 
national igeumbrance, Elated with this flattering exuberance of 
the revenue, Mr. Pitt, upon opening his budget for the current 
ward, very ingeniouſly profited of the circumſtance to divert 
Ryffian and | Spaniſh armaments, which had coſt the nation 
about 2,900,000. to make good the damage of ſome few thou- | 
ſand pounds, done to a Britiſh Captain by the detention of his 
veſſel at Nootka Sound; and to leave Oczakow to the imperious 
Catherine, which we had threatened by force to ſecure to the - 
Porte. Upon this memorable occaſion, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer triumphantly boaſted in the Houſe of Commons, 
that the intricacy and myſtery of finance no longer exifled: and ina 
diſplay of the moſt brilliant eloquence, enforced the reaſons upon 

as which they might found , a | probable opinion of t the permanence. of 
en fich ſurplus. In the unuſual glow of this national proſperity, 
little was it to be wondered at, that the, very luxuriance of the 
84 12 plant which produced the fruit, ſhould for want of pruiling £ run 
, into ſome wildack and diſorder. + 


2 In the preſent diſpoſition of the Britiſh nation to diſcoun- 
oo” tenance efforts to promote the general cauſe of civil free- 
£27 dam, from an apprehenfion' of producing unforeſeen or un- 
rut intended conſequences, it becomes a matter more of neeeſfary 
725 attention, than of curious obſer vation, to reflect that the queſtion 
95 ef the Slave Trade, which had engaged the minds of the public 


, | for fore years, was ſuper-eminentiy liable to all the objections 
bur mich baue been raiſed by Mr. Burke, and adopted by the 
ut the diſcuſſion of any general or fundamental point 

i? Of of ci Liberty. Wen this queſtion was firſt ſtarted, h had 
I nag. yet Wind the en + that e .. in their e e 


ings nine 8 r: F / 


— 
rior views he had in intro! 
pporting de ſubje@'in\-Purliirih?" 


be e 4% e they be, pretend. 


rights of humanity, it ne ends the- eue wa 
duals; deeply affects the navigation and commerce atie 
and immediately involves the diſmembe 


ee m yet, within Lee pg bre hon yas, the fin 


and Op in in div-ib ſtance} ro reduce private 
intereſt and Sink * under tlie great ſuperſeding 1— 
ples of ſocial freedom: it has ſeen eme een eee 
enthuſiaſm, by all that was —_— the cabinet, and brit 


ciples-of civil Wie For, upon theſe principles alone has che 
abolition of the Slave Trade been taben ap by Mr. Wilberforce, | 
and ſupported: by Mefſes.'Pitt, Fox; Fan friends 
of their African brethrenn 4 h nN ab 
Upon the iſt of May, Mr. m aa n Hobo 
Grammar a ſtring of reſolutions for the gradual abolition of the 
Slave Trade, which were ſanctioned by che Houſe and bartied:- 
up to the Laa But the: cauſe met with Hors oppoltionddr” 


. add for this op ood ion to 

but, as at "uo time, few of the Peers had been und Ge 
itting themſelves upon the — 

the African flavery in our colonies; many of them probably,” 


now formed Geir pee upon it, more from their 
y | 


reRu 
ings 
_ 
Dor 


pon the genera 1 

reaſans, and exigency;of the caſe. However, in the debate in 
the Lords on the Sth. of this month, thoſe. who wiſhed to oppoſe, 
or; to. prutract the abolition of the Slave Trade, carried the 
qusſtion, That the evidence upon the caſe, ſhould be heard at 
the har of the houſe, and not in an upſtairs committee; by which. 
means: very —— was. erk in ar buſineſs during *. 
courſe. af the ſeſſions. e in, 
Is is ſcarcely poſſible to capeniye; A a ſubjeR of  diſcuion, more 

pregnant with conſequences of the utmoſt import to the State, . 
than the abolition of the Slave Trade- For it is obvious,, th 
Al che reaſons againſt chat trafic, which are drawn from, the 
2 of bums brings, or from. the indiſpenſable obli- 


cauſe they p again the — of ſlavery for 
which they are purchaſed. Vet has the Houſe of Commons voted 
the protraction of che Slave Trade to the aſt day of January, 
mob allowed a: Ire upon the importation of female 
wich che expreſs wiew of ſupplying the iſlands with a ſuf- 
n We, neben of b 
port: * 6b. theſe black herds rom th conſt of Ae No 
ee ee, 8 
If, on the other bee it be conſidered, hat, in eur iſlands, the 
general proportion of blacks to the number of whites, is as fificen 
to one; or, in other words, that, in the iſland of Jamaica, three 
— hundred thoaſand' black human beings are the property of ſome 
hypdred individuals, who compoſe a part of twenty thouſand free 
inhabitants of that iſland ; we ſhall tremble at the conſequences 
of agitating any other queſtions concerning them, than thoſe of 
regulation; and tenderneſs. If we reflect on the nature of the 
individuals who compoſe this maſs of people, and caſt a melan- 
chen ge over the now. deſolated and di1confolate iſland of St. 
3 of .che weſtern * we mall ſcarcely a 
G 


in the cauſe of freedom. 


| fvultbe completely diveſted of the ſtern compulſion of confcien: 


improvement of the fituation of the” faves by being removed 


esver a mean point of ſecurity between the dreadful-extremities 
vators of the foil. ' Vet, in defiance of all theſe conſequenees;have 
he humane advocates of the 4 


CCC ner! 122 4 


Before this ſenplieiere-quibſion trontves les final debifion; i 


tious morality, that ſhuts out the ſympathy of human nature; and 
fothils the exerciſe of diſeretion and election. If the ſubject be 
once brought to a matter of mere civil inveſtigation, the miſt of 
efithuſiaſin will be removed; that 'magnifies the fize of all reaforis, 
and tmiſrepreſents the ſhape! of every objection. Then, and not 
till then, will the advotates for the abolition of the Slave Trade 
fee the full force of the reaſons of their opponents for its contĩnu- 
ance, viz. the impoſfibility of beping up the culture of their 
plantations without it; the advantages df navigation, opulence, 
and induſtry, ariſing from it to Weir ueber country; the 


n 


from a more unhealthy climate; fecuted from eruel and Yeſpotic 
tytanny, and reſcued fromm the horrorsf barbariſm and ĩdelatry; 
che injuſtice of imvading private properey without inidemniſiea- 
tion; the danger ef ealtimniuting the acts ef the proprietors, 
their anceſto 5 bens pe —— — 
by ſupports 

quences 1 Wur- Kier — 
from our open erer eee of che ny "of 
Eniftavinig them, 51018 off.” Stoch 16 10719 dt 21 ove 38d 
Tf at a future diy che Slave Trade 1 ab An 
unchriſtian traffic and the eancipatlom of our edbloniat Hes 
ſhall follow that abelitien as a juſt and neceſſary conſequence 
of the prineiple that produeed it; "the itemmification und facis- 
faction of the injurtd proprietors will become u Terleus Oder 
ation to the miniſter of fitiatics: On done hanid will be"eftablifhiet 
claittis for the, lofs of property reſumed by the State} aftorottc || ® 
ft ultlivocal confitfttacion of & to the wn * 


Us 
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nd og-the other will be heard proteſtations againft a contribiar 
- ven — enllar ing and harter 


eximinality, ſhould demand of the State —— 
price of her ruin. If, upon the abolition of the; Slave Frade, a 
confequent: emancipation: ſhould follow, cordial muſt be the 
— Weſt mn the © pions gfe 


khan e acl wida 
which the: Conſtitution preſumed unpothble to exiſt, would not, 
without full indemnification, invade the property of individuals, 
confirmed} to them by the eta eee ere een 
expreſs acts of the legiſlature. Arbe n 

— din —— 
mace Clearly aſcertained than a — 


but groſs.is tht exrar of chte, whorateibuts it any oder 
cauſe, dan to the energy, ſpirit, meu one: manufacturers 


ee, whe. bil — — — 
it ying nal debt, the Lord Chancel!c- 


9 . "SHORT HISTORY or 

udtiotrapphovieg of the objekt of the bill, — 
that elduſe of it which enacted, that no future loan ſhould be 
made without being provided for at che timer le reprobatel 
the arrogance and infolence of dictating to future parliaments, 
and the futility of directing how future miniſters ſhould make 
their loans 3 concluding his ſpeech by this empliatical aſſertion, 
that the folly of the projett: conld only be equalled by tha vanity if 
+ making the attempt. The ſtrong ſenſe and integrity of the Chan. 
— n bis fandtion to f change 0 


9 — — — — Ve rR 
doctrines of ſemiing pnepelents for euer, frum wich no parlidnient 
ſhould ever depurt. As, from this act of oppoſition to a favourite 
meaſure of the Miniſter, the public dates the loſs of. Lord Thur- 
los abilities; in the cabinet and dn the bench,ojuſtice.daims, 
from every |well-wiſhen:ta his: country, a bribute of grateful ad. 
„ mne 3 
l er Need Aa leg w eme 
- thing, and propoſed-nothitngz Betrahrdithrin fully and ea kneſs 
in the attempt to quſtiſy chej dneaſuirei ( Th eſſential and im- 
portant duty of the Changallor is to:examing, ſtate, and to be in 
dome ſort reſponſible for-theitegal;effefts; and conſtitutional ten- 
deney of every bill that comes inta tha: Houſe of Lords. For his 
ability and faithfulneſs to diſcharge this: duty; he receives credit 
from * Drown: 1 8 0. him 


cherte, inthe — — 
. tion in a bill e cham eee — 
the country, he ſhould be called upon for-riewplans:andaneafures : 
u thele ſeveral departments The people of England uh eve! 


afl urhe ſacrifices his intereſt een — . ngd _ 
[enedcilipof-bis :onftitutional duty. rer naed zwomiw hört 8 
rome years ago, fifty out of the ſixty-ſix Royal Scotch Burghs 
—— of Commons: rere ee | 
— in ein er ae their 
complaints, the grievances were admitted by the Houſe v0 be bf 
the utmoſt magnitude; and, in order to: procure full prbof of 
their exiſtenee, the Houſe entered into a refolutionʒ on æhe Ach 
"of May 279 T, that, early in the next ſeffion, it would take irmo 
:confideration the ſtate o che Noyal Burghs of Scotland. Om che 
uch of April, Mr. Sheridan, in — this refolution, 
moved the Houſe topo 0:2commattce,for enquiring into the 
prievances-complained ——— by a majority 
uf above two ;to:one:'!2 Fheſe: Burgeſſes having: thus failed i in 
their attempt to effeQuate the rrſaluton of the-Houſe, which was 
+-inveſtigate the nature. of theirrgrievances, on the oth a 
April; Mr. Sheridan prefented a petition from them, to be heard 
hy. oounſel at the hat dum Houſe, d prove the exiſtence of the 
grievances they cumpiainied oi. To the reception of this petition 
Mr Pitt and Mr. Dundas bjected, upon account of the in- 
ſormality of the procecding):: the Speaker; bawever, decided 
againſt the informalicy, anil-qlotdd-a-protedent in favour of the 
petitwners, of a late ſimilat petit ꝗg᷑rom the Eaſt India Com- 
pany: the queſſ ion hav ing bern pirt; that the-petitian be received, 
ũt vas negati ved. he effects of theſe:petitipgers being baffled in 
ever yr attempt to bring their grie vandes under th fait confidera- 
ron laf the legiſlature; vrene ad much to bexxpetted as they were 
tu be dueadeu. Dnithe gdf May, at Dundee, amm ſeveral otber 
gplaces in Scotland; the: SecretaryoofoPtate was burned in effigy, 
-withoſexeral labels iſſuing Fomhismmouth, empbatically expreſſive 
(ofthe fatuation and refoluians of perſons labouring under griey- 
andes and ſhut out from all redreſs. Having b ot chis 8 4 
poſe ) LO without further pom. | 


theſeBurgelles umme n Mr, Burke: — 
againſt any reform of abuſe, or any redreſs af grievances. — 
Les thyſe who have; the raft of political on of natural authns 
* rity | ever: keep watch againſt the deſperate enterpriſes af innava« 
< tion let even their benevolence be fortified and armad.”*: Fhongh 
the abuſes of the Gallic demagogues may have irritated the-nerves 
and ſteeled the heart of Mr. Burke, and of his -foltlowers;: and 
— approvers of his books and of his principles ; yet did they 
not lighten the hurthens of theſe petitioners, nor convince them, 
that the calamities of a foreign. countty ſhould prevent the re. 
moval of their own- grievances. If in the cautionary view of 
our 1 wrechednels we are to ſeek an.oarneft of our 
the voice to han Keese pues ee Fo 
and guarded — A every well-wiſher ta his 


— pe ep * jms — ſabje@-to 
petition evidently imports the duty of Parliament (not to grant 
the prayer) but, to regeive and examine into the merits of the 
petition. Unmeaſurable will be che miſchief of clogging this 
mode of redreſs. with. difficulties, or of throwing! diſrepute or 
fuſpicion upon the exerciſe. of; this::conftitutional- right of the 
leſs effect chan he nom might, . bere popular diſeantents have 
4 been very preualent; it may be well affirmed\and ſuppentedꝭ that 
tc there has been generally ſomathing . in the Conſtitution 
& oy in the conduct of Government. "7 * d enoinide 

Such a bold had the execration of the emen 
now ene _— on yeni _ G7 that it had be- 
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than it is generally thought: for it not only applies to all thoſe who 
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come the ground of Mr. Burke's new Conſtitutional Citectiiſn, | 
thatbecauſefollies, crimes, and horrors were committed in Francez 
therefarey no errors were to be corrected, no abufes reformed; 
no grievances redreſſed in England. Mr. Fox, in a very full 
were ſubje cted to heavy and ſevere puniſhments. He grounded 
a ſtrong, eloquent, and ingenious ſpeech upon the injuſtice of 
intoleranee and perſecution for religious opinions, that were 
tarianiſm the whole volcano of a French Revolution; and in a 
played every cireumftance that had diſgraced" or polluted the 
progreſs of chat Revolution from its beginning: he proved 
from the toaſts given at a dinner of Unitarians, that they were 
derply infeted-with the Revolutionary Gullomania—a Riga 
which he alſo openty attempted ts affix to the Oppoſition benches 
of the Houſe. But the moſt finpular of his arguments was, that 
repeal. | A prouder day vf tt Mr. Burke could not have 
happened : a very lurge tajority gave into his arguments, and 
the motion was loſt. In chi debate moſt of the eminent ſpeakers 
took a part. The future armaliſt of che moſt! eredulous age 
would be diſeredited in reporting, that Mr. Burke had, in a full 
debate, excited the horror and indignatiön of the Houſe of 
Commons againſt che Freneli Revolutioniſts, For having com- 
pleated the meaſure of their iniquitiesz by ſaperadding to the 
ceſt, the erime ef eligioub per ſacution, in order to convince a 
Britiſ Senate of the neceffity of keeping upon their ſtatute 
books; ucts ef the moſt penal rigour againſt purely ſpeculative 
opinions of religion x. The leading ſpeakers, who followed 
re motion, e avoid the Keane which the repeal 
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* The« effect of this at (9 & 10 William III. 5 is more extenſive 
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do not believe the myſtery of the bleſſed Trinity, according to the 


«„% dont wronyoy” 


of men an act might create in the neh: ind; in eiter t 
ſecure che Unitarians from the guilt of ſedition and treaſon, 
Suinſt which the Conſtitution and laws have provided à full 
| remedy; they foufid the neceflity of holding over them in terro- 

em, diſabilities, penalties, and pains, for denying revealed dog- 
mas and myſteries of religion above the natural graſp of man's 

limited comprehenſion, to n * An m can n there: | 
fore demand ſubmiſſion. 

To diſcountenance every idea of Hl arid to. checks," in 
Emine, every enquiry into the patliamentary repreſentation, ap- 
| pears now to have become regularly ſyſtematical:* The differ- 
ence is wide between the acquittal of a charge after inveſtiga- 
tion, and a ſullen refuſal to £0 into an enquiry. Power may 
fereen the culprit from trial; innocence will ever court enquiry. 
Mr. George Roſe, one of the Secretaries to the Treaſury, had, 

in the laſt Weſtminſter election commiſſioned” Mr. Smith, a 
publican, to open his houſe for the entertainment of the voters 
for Lord Hood, the unſucceſsful candidate. It appears, that the 
faithful Secretary, upon the cloſe of the poll, was rather leſs 
forward to make good his payments, than he had been to pledge 
his reſponſibility to the honeſt publican. After many fruitleſs 
applications for payment of a moderate charge, Mr. Smith 
wiſely preferred the verdict of his countrymen to the precarious 
dependance upon official promiſes; He brought an action againſt 
Mr. George Roſe in the King's Bench, which was tried before 
Lord Kenyon and a ſpecial jury, and obtained a verdict againſt 
the Secretary for one hundred pounds, In the courſe of this trial 
it had been proved, that an application had been made by Mr. 
Smith to the Secretary of the Treaſury, for the remiſfion of 
exciſe penalty which he had incurred, but which bad never || 
been levied upon him as long as he had remained an election Wi 
agent for the moo of Weſtminſter; * chat when det 1d 
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Athanaſian 1 or Cd, of. 8 but againſt all coe 
who do not admit of the droing authority of the Old and new Teſ- 
tament, &c. | 
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edito, act, it had been levied upon him. Upon n | 
by 125 and ſome other ſimilar, facts, a, petition, to the Houle: 
none Was drawn up, and ſigned by more than one 
s of Weſtminſter, praying an une into. Hh, 


been — ng a very How — . ſpeech upon. 4” N na- 

p. les, and purity of popular elections, and upon the 
an influence of official power, which he ended with a mo- 
ion, that the petition ſhould be referred to a committee to ex- 
amine into into the matter thereof, and report the fame to the Houſe, 
as it ſhould appear, to them. The motion was negatived with- 
out any debate, by a diyiſion of e eighty- one againſt thirty- four: 
Melis. Pitt, Dundas, Roſe, and other ſervants of the Fon, 
divided. with the majority. A 


14. 


n he beginning, of Hs mn 1 4. Naga i was in- 


French. e Was. very young, and Luppoſed t to be warmly _ 
ached to the democratic arty.in France. Whether they miſ- 
truſted the inexperience. of his youth, or doubted the firmneſs 
of. his principles, he. Was. "uſhered ; into the diplomatic corps un- 
der the unprecedented tutelage of an official. Mentor, M. de 
Falleyrand, the biſhop of Autun. This prelate was the firſt 
biſop in F range, who by the civic oath withdrew himſelf from 
the juriſdiction and communion of | the See of Rome. He was 
allowed in his ſchiſm by three prelates only, out of one hun- 
dred and eee A rare and unprecedented example, wor- 

8 „ that ſo wor a portion of a nn and 


nad any 55 e an e was ; written on Fn 
it occaſion, by the late unfortunate monarch of France to the 


| jug of Evgland, was ſtrongly winery of his pacifie diſpo- 
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ſitian,'.and of his hopes, tat es circumſtance would over break 
through the amity of the two courts. 

A general court-mourning - was Ho, this — mee 
bot che death of the unfortunate Guſtavus III. King of Sweden, 
who was murdered, on the 16th of March, at a maſquerade, by 
Baron Ankarſtrom, a military officer. This murder of a King, 
at -a time when the prevailing power in France had expreſſed 
the moſt marked exeeration of royalty, and was generally fuf- 
pected to propogate their anti-baſilican ſpirit through every 
country” which was open to their intrigues and treachery, was 
by many zealous oppoſers of the French Revolution, attributed 
to the wicked machinations of their emiſſaries. The reprefen- 
tation acquired credit from the known zeal, with which this 
monarch had promoted the armed combination againſt France. 
The Swediſh Revolution- of 1772, by which Guftavus had 

eſtabliſhed an abſolute monarchy upon the ruin of the ariſtoera- 

tical powers of his kingdom, was ever ſuppoſed to have been 

planned in the cabinet of Verſailles, where this unfortunats 
monarch had ſpent ſeveral months previous to his acceſſion to 
the throne, Being naturally fond of abſolute power, he re- 
tained an affektionate regard for that court, through the influ- 
ence and intrigues of which he had acquired it, and from which 
he received an annual ſubſidy, till their late financial diftreſſes 
put a ſtop to the payment. On the other hand, many of the 


$wedifh nobility fill kept up an indignant reſentment for the || 4 88. 
loſs of their influence in the ſtate, which, though filently, they „ --1 


determinately waited for an opportunity to regain. The King 
had conſtantly ſupported his power by the unpopular means of 4 


ſtanding army and exorbitant taxes. Averſe as he was for ſum- Wil 


moning a diet, his neceſſities compelled him to it, in the begin- 
ning of the preſent year. He unadviſedly iflued a procl amatio 
for aſſembling the diet only three weeks previous to its meeting, 


for the expreſs purpoſe of preventing deliberation in the choice of 


the repreſentatives : and inſtead of the capital, he ordered chem * 


to meet at Geffie, a ſolitary town on the Gulf of Bothnia, which I : 
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break zuring the whole of their deliberations, was ſurrounded wic 
mercenary ſoldiers, Both the - Public and che King were:diſs | 
ppointed in the reſult of the meeting, No reform was effected, 
nor cenſure paſſed upon the King for entering into a war, with- 
out*the conſent of the States, which was an infraction of the 
giew-as well us of the old Conſtitution, In return, the diet 
only granted the King a part of the ſupplies he demanded, 
Thus unfatisfactorily ended this diet, which proved ſo irfume- 
lately fatal tothe monarch, The nobles and the people repro - 
bated the idea of entering into the corifederacy againſt France; 
heir country was then grievouſly oppreſſed with faxes; and 
they could not be brought to conſent to weaken it fill more, by 
the additional waſte of its blood and treaſure, in order to ſup- 
port bx reyive a government, which had been fo inftrumental in 
ſettering them with the galling chains of unlimited monarchy. 
R is generally aſſerted, that ſome perſonal and private reſent» 
ments, from the King's having deprived one of his noblemen of 
im adyantageous match, which he procured for a court- favourite, 
do- operated alſo with the general diſcontent, to bring forward 
that conſpirapy” of the nobility, to which: this unfortunate mo- 
narch fell a victim. I haye ſaid thus much of Sweden, merely 
to detect the falſity of the affertions,” that the murderer was an 
emiſfary from the Jacobins at Paris. Are not their crimes ſuf- 
bad numerous, to eg hre ff Me e- 
e 
{The ils gane aa of the French r to our court, 
| Jon thepreſentation of a memorial to Lord Grenville, which ſtated 
| the reafons, why France bad declared war againſt the King of 
Hungary and Bohemia; inſiſting particularly upon the right, 
a in- Which France claimed, to change and model her own government, 
without" the interferenee of any foreign power; and, upon the 
me principle, holding out a guarantee to all other nations at 
peaee with her chat the French will ever reſpec their laws, their 
ages and all their forms of government. Phe memorial cloſ- 
ed with - a claim of the obſeryance of een of commerce, 
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of te 26k of September, W an ds 3 need par- 


ee neden a ropal erer 
ing any of his Majeſty's ſubjects to arm or act at ſea againſt 
the French, under any foreign commiſſion or power. whatſoever, 
and enjoining a ame een . fog commerce in 
every reſpect. , 1% in b hp t)} 
Mr. Burke's Refletions: upon the ieee Bonn: 
N in the year 17903 and early in the year 1791, was pub- 
liſhed Thomas Paine's Rights of Man, being an Anſwer. to Mr. 
Burke's Attack.. on” the French Revolution. The public are too 
fully apptiſed of the nature and tendency of theſe, two works, to 
expect any freſh comments upon them: incredible was. the avi- 
dity with which this book of Thomas Paine was read by tie 
middling and lower claſſes of people. be draught ws wo 
palatable for thoſe. to reſiſt, who. knew not its poiſonous quality 
By impunity, its credit extended; and, in Jeſs than a:yeary more 
than fifty thouſand impreflions-of;it\ had. been circulated. through 
the kingdom. It is — notoriaty;-.that;in many places, 
it was ſold for four pence, and in, others diſtributed: gratis, to 
thoſe who beſitated at paying their groat. Though Paine during 
this time lived publicly in London, and enjoyed the ſatisfaction 
of ſeeing under his own, eyes this unprecedented circulation of 
his book, and prapagation of his docttines, he braved and defied 
the arm of juſtice, Which had not as yet been attempted to he 
raiſed againft him; not a ſingle proceſs had been inſtituted 
againſt publiſher, printer, or ſeller of theſe libellous doctrines. 
Secure in his impunity, and fluſned with the fucceſs of his firſt 
publication, he publiſhed. a Second Part e the Rights e Man, 
combining Principle and Practice. This Work, though written 
perhaps with more audacity and malice, than the firſt, was not- 
withſtanding an innocuous performance, i in compariſon of his 
hirſt publication. Far the miſchievous effects af the firſt work, | -thowp 
' were not inereaſed by the lecture of the ſecond; nor was the -#: 
Second Part of the Rights of Man ſoupht for by thoſe who had r a 
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neither ſeen nor reliſhed the firſt. When, border, hs fer your 
of dye firſt proſelytiſm had abated; and the eredit of this leveling 
evanigeliftwas on che wane, his Majeſty's miriſters, informed 
by Mr. Burke, that theſe * writingstl/erued nt other dan fg. 
Arterien of criminal juſſice, directed the Attorney Gene 
fle an information againſt Thomas Paine for his Hibellous bub. 
lications; which was accordingly done in Eaſter term; and ih 
order to diſpoſe the minds of the Nation to theſe neceſſar 
though late acts of juſtice, a proelamation was publiſhed, 6 
2ſt of che current month, againſt the publication and Ale f 
Kiitious writings, with ſt 0 g injunctions to all perſons to inform 
gait thoſe who ſhould be gullty of fuck daring attempts, bc.” 
1" Seatcely* had the proclamation been publiſhed, "when M. 
Chadvelin, the French ambaſſador, preſented an oficial declara- 
ton to Lord Grenville, by which he complained, that certain 
Expreſſions in it appeared to give eredit to the rroneous opi 
Propagated by the enemies of France, boch as to the hoſtile i 
tentions of Great Britain towafds' France, and the treac 
deſigns of France; to promote — —— 
dom of Great Britain. It was exprefive-of the moſt = 
1 onourable diſpoſitions of Prance towards this country, an 

it produced an anſwver from Lord Grerwille, which' was after. 
wards read in the National Aſſemblyz that breathed the ſtrongeſt 
ſentiments of peace and amity, wit an unequi vocal engagement 
From our King, ireerh and Poſitively to maintain the aeg of 
re ene commerce between the two nations. ns 

+»{Phis'proclamation, ſingular as it was, occaſionec very warm 
ſil är be fing debiites in boch Houſes of Parliament, and be- 
;cathie the teſt; upon which Mr. Burke's proſelytes read openly 
their recanration of their former opinions, and enliſted formerly 
under the banner of his-daRttines,” The proclamation was more 
pP ed and difapproved of in the Commons than in the Lords, 
though the nutuber and ITY of the ere who'on' this 
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SHORT HISTORY OF 
occaſion coded from thofe, with whom they had formerly acted, 
was proportionably greater in the Lords than the Commons, 
The arguments, by which the proclamation was oppoſed in both 
"Houſes, by thoſe who had the ſteadineſs to judge, and the firm- 
neſs to act upon their old principles, in this hour of alarm, were 
nearly the ſame; Fhat the Miniſters of the Crown had, through 
the moſt criminal negle& or timidity, permitted the free gireyla- 
tion of Paine's books, againſt which they admitted the neoclama- 
tions to be aimed, and were conſequently reſponſible for all the 
evil conſequences produced by it in the nation, That by neg- 
lecting to enforce the laws, in repreſſing tumult and diſorder, 
whilſt they would be effectual, they had permitted the evil to 
acquire ſuch ſtrength, that they were now juſtly doubtful of their 
efficacy, and therefore had regourſe ta the extraordinary and 
hazardous attempt, to check by royal proclamation, What they 
had neglected to repreſs by the conſtitutional means of legal pro- 
ceſs: by which they had vilified the Conftitutian, and expoſed 
the prerogative to diſguſt and gontempt, That they meanly 
attempted to ſcreen their weakneſs and fear to proſecute the 
writer or publiſher of theſe ſeditious writings, under an inſidious 
pretence of i ignorange, as if Thomas Paine were "unknown to be 
the author, or J. S. Jordan the publiſher of them. That it was 
eſtabliſhing ina free country a ſyſſem of eſdianage, widely foreign 
from the ſpirit of the Britiſh Conſtitution, which was never in- 
ended to be ſupported by ſpies and informers. That this pro- 


5 clamation was the moſt unequiyocal avowal of the weaknefs and 


timidity of Miniſters, and the direct way of enſuring to the au- 
thor that canſequence, which neither his merit nor his 1 l 
p would have otherwiſe acquired. 

In the preyailing rage for diſcountenancing all pigs 
to enlarge or ſtrengthen the liberty of the ſubject, i it is a ground 


flect, that by the ſteady and undaunted efforts of ſome real friends 
of the people, the great and important rights of juries to deter- 
mine upon the whole queſtion at iſſue was finally eſtabliſhed by 
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of ſurpriſe, though of infinite conſolation to Engliſhmen, to re- 
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the; Libel Bill. And what i in the. preſent circumſtances added 
much to the aſtoniſhment of the calm obſerver, was, that the | 
bill was brought in by Mr. Fox, and was the primary and fa- 
vourite object of thoſe aſſociations which had given ſuch alarm+ 
ing umbrage to Government. In the Lords, the opinion of the 
twelve Judges was taken, and was deciſive againſt the bill. The 
Chancellor and Lord Kenyon ſupported the opinion of the 
Judges with great warmth; but it was ably and ſucceſsfully 
oppoſed by Lords Camden, Loughborough, Grenville, and others. 
On this triumph of liberty in fo critical a juncture, juſtice de- 
mands from every true Briton an honourable teſtimony of grati- 
tude to the brilliant talents, the undaunted and perſevering 
patriatifm of that truly conftitutional advocate, Mr. Erſkine, to 
whom, above any other, this country owes the invaluable boon. 
Whatever ſecret alliance or connection this country may] have 
formed with the continental powers againſt France, yet the 
appearance of neutrality Was kept up. The courts of Vienna 
and Berlin had avowed openly their convention relati ve to the 
#airs of France, and on the 17th of this month, the Kings of 
Pruffia and Hungary delivered A joint deelaration to-all the mini- 
ſters at the diet of Ratiſbon, excepting thoſe of Saxony and 
Hanover; in which they preſſed the different States of the Em- 
pire for their quotas and contributions, to preſerve the Empire 
againſt the threatened invaſions of France. It was ill received, 
and reluctantly and only in rt e with. N 
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Ri In r of Mr. a in „ o- bird 
reading of the National Debt Bill—The nature and fate of the 
New Foreſt Bill—His Majeſty s Speech from the Throne Par- 
Lament prorogued to the 30th Auguſi—Reſs, ſgnation of the Chan- 
cellor— The Seals in Commiſſion—Outrages committed at Paris 
en the 20th—Prodamations in canſeguence— 4 projected union 
| between the Diſt enters and Roman . Catholics in Treland—The 
policy of the Roman Catholics, in condufi ng t "their affairs, and 
- particularly i in i the ried 7 Mr. id ur le. Ch 

Even u the = — oel lam: bee i EQual in in coun. 
ting the popular diſcontents in North, Britain, particularly 
againſt, the Secretary. of Stat ate for the Home Department. On 
the 4th of this month, the day annually allotted for the joyous 
celebration of his, Majeſty's birth. day, the Lord Provoſt and 
Magiſtrates of Edinburgh, apprehenſive that the popularity of 


illuminations that loyalty had. prepared on this feſtive , occal 
would aſſemble, directed all perſons to keep their fervants,, a p- 


It had been well known, that a complete ſuit of clothes, and all 
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the Right Honourable Secretary Mr. Dundas would not ſtand, | 
the humour of the multitude, which the e feu & j jeie, and other ä 


i < 


prentices, and workmen within doors, on the King 8 birth-day. 5 


other external ornaments of dreſs had been ordered from. on- | 
dan, to decorate an effigy of the Right Honourable Secretary, | 
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in the moſt ſcrupulous: ſimilitude to che original, which they 
meant to commit on this night to the flames. The knowledge 
of this circumſtante put the magiſtrates, otherwiſe much alarmed 
at the diſcontented ſpirit of the people; on their guard to provide 
a larger military force than uſual; to ſuppreſs any riot or tumult 
mat might break out on the occaſion: On the evening of the 
birth-day, the populace became much irritated by the appearance 
of ſo many ſoldiers parading the ſtreets, whilſt no attempts were 
made to break or interrupt the peace of the city. The dragoons 
galloping through the ſtreets, to diſperſe the curious and hitherto 
unoffending multitude, increaſed-their numbers; they ſoon be- 
gin to ſet the military at defiance, though headed by the Lord 
Provoſt and other magiſtrates: they drove ſeveral ſentinels from 
their poſts, and burnt their boxes: About midnight, they diſ- 
perſed gradually, and fourteeri of the moſt active rioters were 
appretiended and confined in the caſtle. On the next day, every 
appearance of riot having ſubſided, the Aragoons were ſent back 
to their quarters, about two miles from the town. But in the 
evening, a very great inyb aembled im ' neighbourhood of St. 
George $ ſquare; whi d in proc th 
Mr. Secretary Dundas; which they er — then eommit- 
ted to the flames, amidſt the nuts of the ſurrounding multitude. 
They infulted, and pelted with tone&and'other miſſive weapons, 
both the mülitat y and thoſe who attempted to divert them from their 
riotous and ſeditious purpoſes; They had broken all the windows 
of the houſe of the Lord Advocate (Mr. Robert Dundas, the 

Lin-law of the Secretary), but were forced by the military to 
delt from theĩr apparent intent to demoliſn it! Being diſperſed 
om this ſcene, they ſoon rallied again in St. George's ſquare, 
and had actualiy begun to demoliſ the houſe of Mrs. Dundas, 
the mother of the Right Honourable Secretary, when they were 
fired üpon 'by-the ſoldiers, but without any effect. Upon this 
they grew more « outrageous 3 and being perſuaded that the ſol- 
ders“ miſquets had been charged only with powder, they at- 
tacked them with more aſſurance,” and with every oecaſional 
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ich their fury adminiſterad. The ſaldiers upon ther 
S bsdl-te killed ſeven of the meters, and wounded. ſeveral, 
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th Lord Provoſt: in St. Andrew's ſquare. They were inter- 
mipted in their attempt by the timely intervention of the military, 
eee this night of diſperſing the rioters without 
eflity of firing upon them: they ſeoured- ten of the moſi 
aint hong thee. On the following day, the Lord- Provoſt 
convened a general mecting of the citizens; a ſtep which had 
not heen taken for thirty years before 3 where ſeveral reſolutions 
were entered into, to preſerve the-peace of the city, ee 
3 that time. nt 
miſguided rabhls had, eme e the reul & 


the alorieBucuce ob and had therefore 
pointed their eee nene An 


er — — upon — fortune 
has laviſhed the means of indulging it. Since. the happy:deftruc- 
er e een . the rare abe. 


rn ben in the e een ee 


At one and the fame time, Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Treaſurer of the Royal Navy, a Lord of Trade and 
Plantations, and the directing Com of the Board of Con · 
trol for the management of the affairs of che Eaſt Indies The 
Herculean labour of executing theſe numerous, arduous, and 
important offices, is ſurely more than adequate to the modarate 
appointments of 16,0001, which the Right Honourable | 
fary'is laid annually _ receive from the National \Exoaſury- 
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3 — the- patronage. antoned to them was inhge 
nicant when compared to that which Mr. Dundas: aow-comw 
mands in England, over Scotland, and throughout India and al 
io concerns and. dependencies, But as the political eigen 
ef-the preſent; ſyſtem: of Adminiſtration ſeem. to qui vety 
frong meaſures, it became a neceſſary part of that plat 30 ſupply 
——— ef eber within A enk 
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Mathes — that eps h the 
| Chancellor had given to Mr. Pitt's National Debt Bill, had 
brought on the nerrſſity of his reſigning the Great Seals of Eng- 
land- When that Bill was read a third time in the Hduſe of 
Peers, and was paſſed, Lord Rawdon; who with Lord Starmont 
and mary others again oppoſed it as a meaſure of extreme pre» 
ſumption, arrogance; and inefficiency, id, One miſchiev ous 
$onſequence:of it the country was already apprifed of, viz 
that it had been the means of depriving the publid of the fur- 
cher farvices of: the noble and it arurd Lorũ on the -wootfack, 
— and 1 ener, le. ren- 


9 New-Boreſt Bill in thi — 
pitated his removal from the woolſack, before the Cabinet could 
negociate for a more acrommodating fuccefſor, His objections 
Againſt che Bill were, that it had been brought into the Houſe 
without the ponſent, and militated ftrongly againſt the realfinte- 
peſtr of che Crown, at a moment, when, if ever, the rights and 
'profogatives of the Crown ought, particularly by that Houſe, to 
4s ſupported; and that it contained ſeveral clauſes of a miſchie- 
vous and unconſtitutional tendency. This New Foreſt Bill, 
nich has been always looked upon as the favourite child of Mr. 
2 —— boch Houſes: of nn, 
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his ſpeech againſt the Bill in che Lords, by declaring that hit 


any longer expoſe their plans to the condemnation of the man, 


moſt unreſerved confidence. The Parliament was now pro- 
rogued, and no immediate neceſſity aroſe for finding) out a ſuc- 
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dude en cen nee — 
2 backed al che views of its perſevering parent, an 
it was no more brought forward, Lord Portcheſter concluded 


Majeſty had not proper materials before him, to enable him to 
form à judgment, and give a ſound and wiſe conſent to its paſſing, 
But the provident Secretary, from his perſonal knowledge of the 
claims of individuals, and the rights of the Croum upon the New 
Foreſt, in bringing in the Bill, had given the public too large : 
credit for being as deeply converfant with the ſubject as himſelf, 
On che 1 Sth of the month, his Majeſty, after having given 
his royal aſſent to eighteen bills, made a gracious Speech from 
the Throne. In our principles of the conſtitutional reſponſibi. 
lity of Miniſters, the King's Speech is ever conſidered as that 
eren 0 te Ge, Wannen 
— 3of — bad bonn f much diſeredit 
6c have. alſo abſerved with the utmoſt ſatisfaction the meaſures 
t“ which-you- have adopted ide itte of the publie 
“ burdens, while you have at the ſame time made additional 
< proviſian for the reduction of the preſent national debt, and 
< eſtabliſhed a permanent ſyſtem for præventing the dangerous 
& accumulation of debt in future. His Majeſty was alſo very 
emphatic in aſſuring his people, that it would be his prin- 
cipal care to preſerve to them ther uninterrupted bleſſings of 
peace. He then prorogued the Parliament, to the nen 
of the enſuing Auguſto; Date promot 8 1030 
After the reſolute and pointed diſapprobation * Chan: 


was not to be ſuppoſed, that the majority in the Cabinet ſhould 


* . 
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eeſſox to the 'woolſack ; but for the ſake» of the equity ofi-the 
nation, the [Seals could not be kept up in the breaſt of the Mi 
niſter, to await the doubtful eloſe of the ane | 
or the uncertain reſult of negociation, till the next meeting 
Parliament. Accordingly, on the 15th of the month, his Bias 


jeſty conſtituted Sir James Eyre, Sir William Aſhhurſt, and 


dir John Wilſon, Lords een the cuſtady of tha 
Great Seals of England. 14.397 N oh 
voTihe! war between France - doi Auſtria . on with 
various ſucceſs in Flanders, in the different ſkirmiſhes which 
happened, though nothing deciſive was even attempted by either 
nature convulſed the capital of France. On the 20th of the 
month, the department of Paris appeared at the bar of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, and informed them, that a multitude of 200,000 
perſuns of both ſexes, 'armed-with pikes, ſwords, muſquets, and 
even artillery, were marching towards the Thuilleries. They 
ſoon: arrived; and were admitted to the bar of the Aſſembly, 
with ten or twelve pieces of cannon. They proceeded in order 


through the body of the Aſſembly, to the Carouſel, in front of 


the palace, repeating the civic oath as they went. Although 
there was 2 conſiderable military force in the palace, which 

could well have defended; it; yet, to avoid confuſion and blood. = 
ſned, about four o'elock the gates of the palace were thrown 
open, and immediately all' the apartments were filled with the 
mob, to the number of more than 40; . They placed the 
red cap of liberty upon the head of the King, forced him to drink 
out of a bottle to the health oÞ the Nation, and groſsly inſulted 
him by the moſt inſolent and audacious queſtions, aſſuring him 
that he ſiould not long enjoy his pretended right to exerciſe the 
dia The Queen, on this trying occaſion, behaved with a 
dignified condeſcenſion, that extorted from the mob a reſpect 


| and deference which was neither expected nor intended. The 
Mayor / of Paris, with much difficulty, cleared the apartments 


about nine o'clock: of tue ſame night, without any further out- 


publiſhed! a proclamation concerning the tranſactions of thy 
axes, and endeavoured to extort from him his fanction to'twy 
decrees, which he had conſtitutionally reſuſed to give; that 
though he were ready to ſacrifice his perſonali'repoſe; yet he no- 
ver would ſacrifice his duty, and was reſolved to his laſt breath 
to afford the Conſtituted Authorities an example of courage and 
firmneſs, which could alone fave the empire. This Was followed 
by a cold proclamation from Petion, the Mayor of Paris, declar. 
ing that the laws ought to be reſpected, which prohidited- the 
meetings of armedicitizens, No enquiry was, however, inſtituted 
reſpecting the authors or the perpetrators of theſe 'outrapes, 
The impunity of ſuch public offenders beſpeaks loudly the weak, 
neſs or the malice of the magiſtraao yyy. 
In the courſe F 0 
in Ireland, to eſtabliſh a politicat* union between the body d 
Diffenters and that of the Roman Catholics The former wert 
highly indignant at the general ſyſtem of government chat hal 
been carried on for years in the kingdom; the latter had long 
groaned under the galling preſſure of the ſevereſt eode of penal 
laws that had ever diſgraced a Chriſtian legiſtature; and they bal 
been recently wounded by the moſt humiliating rejection of theit 
petition to parliament, to be admitted to a participation” of the 
elective franchiſe. Though che ſpiritual doctrines of the Pre. 
byterian and the Roman Catholie widely differ from each other 
yet ſuch, fortunately, was their due ſenſe of the difference be- 
tween civil and religious obligations, ſuch their improved-ides lie 
of the Britiſh (or Iriſh) Conſtitution, that one "comin view, ſi + 
one common intereſt, led them on to almoſt an enthuſiaſtic co 
operation in emancipating their country. They had both learred|} t oniſts 
their reſpective parts of Mr. Grattan's political aphoriſmi 7% 
ube Iriſh Protefient ſhould never be free; witill the Triſh Cathok A 
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10% he a flave. In the preſent fituation of the Britiſh 
under the exiſting eircumſtances of the Iriſh nation 
the: diſcontent and conſequent irritation of three out of four 
williaus of its inhabitants became an object of ſerious alarm to 
Gavernment, eſpecially when there was  proſpe& of the body 
of the Diſſenters coaleſcing wich this bulk of the nation. Such 
2 coalition could not fail to give regular, preconcerted, and per- 
| haps deep - planned movements to a body of men rouſed into 
were: nat wanting men of ſolid thought, ſtrong reaſoning, and 
unſhaken deternunation to inſtil into this vaſt maſs of people, 
pleaſing and ſelf-convincing verities, that a free nation cannot 
ba taned that is not repreſented, nor wm in the 
ſraming of which they do not con Gurt. 
By what particular manceuvre the nien eager the pre- 
ſent warded off, I cannot trace. Government was certainly 
huted fo much towards it, as the very warm part which the 
1 — rofeſſe Ca 3 . of govern- 
ment. Theſe ſentiments ſtaggered the generality of the Roman 
Cacholies, che extent of vhoſg yiews went only to be admitted 
from which they were excluded; but in no ſhape to lend their 
alkſtance to change or demoliſh 0 much leſs to frame a new 
Joe upon any other foundation. 
be addreſs and policy with dts Bid * Catho- 
les couducted their efforts in every ſtage to procure their free - 
dom, haye ever appeared to me truly admirable. They were 
fully ſenſible that the frantie exceſſes of the French Revolu- 
tioniſts, and the unwarra table exertions of their imitators and 
bettors within theſe king doms, had raiſed an inſeparable bar at 
& chis time to every extenſion of liberty by way of reform or 
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redreſs. +. They were fully aware, that Mr: Burke had ſounded 
the alarm, and fortified and armed the benevolence of Government 
againſt the deſperate enterpriſes of innovation. * That he did nut 
diſcern how the preſent time came to be ſo very favourable to all 
exertions in the cauſe of freedom: And-they were too obſerving 
not to remark the influence which Mr. Burke's books and prin- 
Ciples had lately produced upon the nation. They therefore moſt 
judiciouſly committed the management of their concerns to Mr. 
Burke, jun. in order to ſecure through their agent, the advice, 
che countenance, and the ſupport of the father. Their moſt 
fanguine expectations were gratified. They became exempted 
from his general ban and anathema againſt innovators and re- 
formers. And he was ſatisfied, that the doctrines Which the 
Roman Catholics applied to their own caſe, though wide in their 
principles, were not meant to be carried further than they at"fir/ 
pretended.” In a word, he wrote a moſt liberal, ingenious,” and 
eloquent letter to his friend, Sir Hercules Langriſhe, upon the 
reaſonableneſs of the Roman Catholics? claim to the elective 
franchiſe ; to the effects of which letter, perhaps, under God; 
that body of his countrymen owe'the portion' of liberty which 
they now enjoy. Thus ſecured under the impenetrable Ægis of 
Mr. Burke's ſanction, from any imputation of Gallic democracy 
in their efforts to procure their emancipation, they took the 
great work in hand, and proceeded in it with prudence, caution, 
and energy. They were graciouſly abſolved from the neceſſity, 
in this inſtance, of adopting the credence or following the ex- 
ample of their conductor and protector. They could not, like 
him, + really think they lived in à free country; nor conſſaler tht 
treaſure of their liberty, rather as a poſſeſſion to be ſecured; than at 
a prize to be contended for. The meaſures which in this conten- 
tion they purſued, will make the ſubject of _"— as they 
| 1 occur in mw Fee time and order. 
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bite , — Fn ig Indio France declared i in 
danger and arm Notification of the King to all the Powers: 
ak Europe—Particularly ſalicitous for the friendſhip of Great: 
45 ruins heir Ambaſſador s note to Lord Grenville—<Bvaſrve 
anſiuer of our Cauri C nvention of Pilnitz—Death of Leo 

bel rancis declared Emperor The Courts of Vienna and 
Berlin engage in open war againſt, France Ide declarations of 
their reaſons for uar. Manifſioes of the Duke of Brunſwick 
be principles, of. the Confederates in engaging in the u. 
Meeting and. reſalutions, of the Scots meeting on tbe reform of 
ibe B t., en the , enden * at 
| Bagsh iretcquartrony 41 as 5h 
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nen * | 
— ng et 
joyment of power—if the unlimitted confidence of the ſovereign 
and) the.. people—if..the daily increaſing commerce, the brilliant 
termination of a ſucceſsful war—if the very diſtreſſes of our 
ngghbours gave additional ſtrength to the arm of Government, 
thep,xedouble . alſo. the obligation of Miniſters 'to ſecure to the 
Nation, if not an increaſe, —— | 
ings which naturally flow from them. 

Advices were during this month 3 of the fenal * 
tory gained by Lord Cornwallis over Tippoo Sultan, which 
produced overtures of peace from the latter; a ceſſatiou vt, au 
K 
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between the two armies 'was' ſettled, and guaranteed by the 
ranſmiſſion of the two ſons of Tippoo to Lord Cornwallis as 
hoſtages. By the definitive treaty of peace, three crores and 
thirty lacks of Sicca rupees were agreed to be paid to the allies, 
and one half of the dominions which had been in the poſſeſſion 
of Tippoo at the commencement of the war, were ceded to the 
allies adjacent to their reſpective boundaries and agreeably to 
their election. Theſe conceſſions were inſiſted upon and ac- 
cepted by Lord Cornwallis, as effectual to preſerve the future 
peace of India from bree interrupted by r or *. 1 
power. 

The political We eee unnd ne hgeee e 
attention to a vaſt variety of circumſtances; that in their con- 
war againſt the Emperor. But the principles, or rather politics, 
were from henceforth working à ſilent, though violent effect. 
The French foreſaw the gathering ſtorm; and adopted vigorous 
meaſures to reſiſt it. The legiſlative body paſſed a ſet form of 
decrees, for arming the kingdom whenever it ſhould be in dan- 
ger, as they declared it then was. The King addreſſed a letter 
to the National Aſſembly, to exhort them to internal peace and 
harmony, as the ſure means of repelling the hoſtile attacks of 
any foreign enemies. He ſent a formal notification to all the 
powers of Europe, by which he diſavowed and proteſted againſt 
all the acts which the French princes had done in his name; às to 
making loans of money, entering into negoeiations with foreign 
courts, and levying troops. He profeſſed his attachment to the 
Conſtitution, which he had freely accepted, and ſworn to defend; 
and aſſured them of his determination to make uſe of all the 
force put into his hands againſt the enemies of France; hat- 
ever pretexts might be employed to counteriance'the armed aſ- 
— of the hy, ee or to 1 them in their 5 
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racy of Fiona and Berlin againſt their country, 
9 that the would ſoon be e e une . aer ages | 
men. ' 2 
l — ſince the commencement of its 
revolution up to this period, expreſſed the moſt anxious ſoliei- 
| tude to preſerve a good- underſtanding with this country, Nor 
were there any terms ſo humiliating or harſh, to which ſhe did 
not ever appear ready to ſubmit, in order to enſure this grand 
aud primary object. Nothing can be more emphatically ex- 
preflive of theſe ſentiments, than the note which M. de Chauvelin 
preſented upon this ſubje& to Lord Grenville ; in which, ſor 
preſerving the tranquillity of Europe, which would never be 
King of the French urges his Britannie Majeſty zealouſly to 
employ his good offices with his allies, to prevent them from 
granting to the enemies of France, directly or indirectiy, any 
aſſiſtance. He complains of the meaſures taken by the court of 
Vienna to engage the Pruſſians in a quarrel foreign from their 
intereſts, and intimates that ſimilar attempts were ſucceſsfully 
nade upen tho republic of Holland, He further complains of 
the menaces employed to draw the: different members of the 
Germanic body from chat prudent neutrality, which their poli- 
tical ſituation and their deareſt intereſts preſcribe to them; and 
of the engagements taken with the different ſovereigns of Italy 
to determine them to commence hoſtilities againſt Franee: he 
iments the intrigues which have armed Ruſſia againſt the Con- 
ſtitution of Poland, and which announces a great conf 


1 I apainft all free States, that threatens inevitably to — 
; Lara: into a general war, He invites him to employ in his 
d; m, and in the plenitude of his influence, the means com- 


all the patible. with the independence of the French Nation, to ftop, 
hat- whilſt yet it might be effected, the progreſs of this combination, 
med al- which threatens equally the peace, the liberty, and the happineſs 
hoſtile of Europe, and particularly to prevent from acceding to this 
Ae combination, thoſe. of his allies, whom the may wiſh to draw 
K 2 
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into it, or even tho, who may already have been engaged in 
it by fear, artifice, and the different ones of ä 
falſe and deteſtable. 

Whatever favourable diſpoſition net might buy fa 
towards the general armed confederacy, which it may ſtill have 
thought prudent to diſſemble, a leſs ſatisfactory anſwer could 
not have been given to M. de Chauvelin's note. The raweſt 
novice in politics. will perceive an. obviqus difference between 
the interference with the internal affairs of an independent; ſtate, 
and the intermediation of a third power to prevent or cloſe z 
rupture between contending ſovereigns. The former as evi- 
dently incroaches upon the rights and independence of; other 
ſovereigns, as the latter acknowledges and recognizes them, 
The only ſatisfaction, however, attempted to be given to this 


official note, was, 4 That the ſame ſentiments which engagel I ix def 


his Majeſty not to interfere with the internal affairs of France, 
* equally tended to induce him to reſpect the rights and inde- 
* pendance of other ſovtreigns, and particularly thoſe of his 
« altics.” This evaſive anſwer to the French ambaſ dor 
ficiently beſpoke che approbation with een viewel 
the meaſures of its allies againſt France.” 

It has not / hitherto, | and perhaps never will 5 aue 
known to the Public, what the direct and full purport was of 
that convention which was holden at Pilnitz, in the courſe of 
the year 1790. I ſhall hazard no conjectures; but ſhall con- 
clude, that where I ſee a vaſt federative combination of great 
powers - againſt France, it myſt have heen formed at the only 
meeting which has taken place between the leading members: of 
that confederacy, who from that time have co- operated in no 
other public meaſures. than ow won as Gs da 
againſt Francſde. 90 

The late Emperor We, Eniſhed 1 tis IA = 550 
a ſudden death on the firſt of March. Grievous ſuſpicions of 
French poiſon had alſo been entertained upon his death, at fo 
very critical a moment; but an authentic narrative of his caſe 


9 

1 wer that impreſſion. He was ſucesedecr by his fon 
plain r one was proclaimed Emperor at Frankfort, on the 
5th of July. The firſt act of his reign was to declare his ere 
dial acceſſion to the treaty of Pilnitz; and from henceforth the 
eoufts of . wo D e in eee ee bn 
France- Alg a 124 I] 
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The court of ene, publiſhed a tw or . manitelto uf 


aſons which induced her to take up arms againſt France: 


The firſt of theſe regarded the nature' of the. protection afforded 


to the emigrants, which, through miſrepreſentation, had given 
much umbrage to France. The next touched that ſpirit of 
march and violence now reigning in France, of which it had 
become neceſſary for a concert of princes to check the progreſs, 
in order to oppoſe the introduction of it into their ſtates. That 
it depended on thoſe who reign at preſent over France to make 
this concert ceaſe immediately, by reſpecting the tranquillity and 
rights of other powers, and to guarantee the efſential baſis of the 
French monarchical form ef Government againſt the infringements 
of violence and anarchy. ' That France had ſent an army of one 
hundred and thirty thouſand men to the borders of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands, whilſt Auſtria had not even ten thouſand men to 
defend them. In a word, that whilſt France was loudly com- 
plaining (without reaſon) of other powers for interfering in the 
conſequences of their new Conſtitution, they were endeavouring 
to ſubvert all ee yl we all over W ee dus 
n inſurrection, - 15 25 

The King of Prufia alſo publiſhed an expoſition of the reaſons 
which had determined him to take up arms againſt France. His 
manifeſto was more diffuſe than that of Auſtria, and entered 
more particularly into the ſuppreſſion and invaſion of the rights 
and poſſeſſions of the German princes of Alſace and Lorrain, 
und the violation of the treaties that united France to the Ger- 
man Empire. It particularly noticed the miſchievous conſe- 
quences of propagating antimonarchical principles: and that the 
unprovoked attack of his ally, the King of Hungary and Bohe- 
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mia, in his Belgic provinces, he looked upon as an invaſion of 
the German Empire by French troops, and, conſequently;.as an 
unequivocal declaration of war by F rance n his __ dvi 
whom he had entered into a defenſiye alliane. +228; 
| + Theſe acts or manifeſtoes of the allied powers — W 
ſiderable fermentation at Paris. The country was publiely de. 
elared to be in danger: and the moſt vigorous meaſures were 
immediately adopted to recruit the army and ſtrength 
frontiers. A royal proclamation was publiſhed, which 15 for 
in a 7 n an. the dangers to which the cou 


2 of all ages 13 pouring flown upar — or ers, 
with the ardour of the moſt frantic enthuſiaſm, -.. 44 ons 

It is well known that Coblentz was the nay rendezvous 
of all the French emigrants. , Here they had aſſembled, to the 
number of near twenty thouſand ;, and the King of Pruſſia,.on 
his arrival, was received as, their ſaviour. The natural yivacity 
of the French diſpoſition had already anticipated the. reduction 
of their country to the unlimited power of their former monarch, 
and the whole ancient order of things. The reigning Duke of 
Brunſwick had the command of the combined armies,, which 
were deſtined for the great enterpriſe of invading France, _ But 
before he began his march, from Coblentz, i in order that the whole 
world might fully know: the views and ſpirit of his glorious miſ- 
ſion, he publiſhed a declaration or manifeſto, 1 in his own name; 
in which he firſt generally recapitulated the reaſons which had 
induced the Emperor and the King of Pruſſia to combine their 
forces againſt France, © To. theſe high intereſts,” ſays he, ( is 
« added another important object, and which both ſovereigns 
« have moſt cordially i in view, which is to put an end to — 
< anarchy, which prevails in the interior parts of France; to 
cc put a ſtop to the attacks made on the throne and the altar; and. 
« reſtore to the king his legitimate power, &c.” Then, as 8 
commander in chief of the two armies, he diſavows any pre- 


tence to o enrich themſelves by conqueſt ; : and. diſclaims any intens 
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Sin ty melir with the interna Government of Frame. But in 
caſe” of their making any reſiſtance, when ſummoned to ſurren= 
der, or when attacked; or of their not preventing conflagrations; 
| mirdets, and pillage; or of their removing the King and Royal 
WI Farfily from Paris; or of their attempting to force or inſult the 
palace of the Thuilleries; or of their offering the leaſt violence 
outrage to their Majeſties or the Royal Family: then does 
he" Fultminiate his maledictions upon the devoted land; he de- 
Inoutices' inſtant death to the rebels faken in arms; decapitation ö 
and confiſcation to the members of the departments, diftrifts, 
and * municipalities; military execution to the members of the 
itiotibt afſernbly, magiſtrates, and all the inhabitants of Paris; 
and total deſtruction to their guilty City. 
| "Notwithftanding the raging fierceneſs of as Wunkering me-. 
nes; the Duke of Brunſwick was ſtill haunted with the reproach- 
ing qualms of lenity; and before a ſymptom of the effects of his 
fiſt manifeſto could be perceived, in leſs than forty-eight hours 
be ſends forth a ſecond to confirm and hei ghten the terror of the 
firſt; declaring beſides, © that if, contrary to all expectation, by 
© the perfidy or baſene ſs of ſome inhabitants of Paris, the King, 
« the Q Queen, or any other perſon of the Royal Family ſhould be 
« carried off from that city, all the places and towns whatſoever, 
« which ſhall not have oppoſed their paſſage, and ſhall not have 
« ſtopped their proceedings, ſha!l incur the ſame puniſhments as 
« thoſe inflicted on the inhabitants of Paris; and their route ſhall 
« be marked with a ſeries of exemplary puniſhments, juſtly due 
« to the authors and abettors of crimes, for which there is no 
6e femi ſfibn. | | 
However carefully the different parties to the convention of 
Pilhitz conceal from the eyes of curioſity and of intereſt, the 
origin, baſis, and ſprings that ſet the vaſt federative machine in 
motion, yet cannot the public be blind to the meaſures they have 
actually purſued, nor ought the faithful annaliſt to loſe ſight of 
the principles upon which they profeſs to have entered into the 
federacy, upon Which they boaſt of having undertaken and con- 
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bee ded in engaging chis county: as well as ten powen 
or me= roi fatal alliance. Truth and juſtice are never at 
xriance. - All parties diſavow the right, and diſclaim the in- 
tention of interfering-with the internal Government of France; 
and in the ſame breath, they inſiſt. upon the abolition of that 
change in their internal Government which the nation had called 
for, and which the King bimſelf had accepted and confirmed by 
vath. They dictate the mode und place in which theſe alter- 
ations are to be brought about, or new arrangements formed in 
the internal Government of the kingdom. They threaten 
enforce” the execution of their interfering mandates, not by the 
flow, cold, and inefficient proceſs of criminal law; but by 
the bold energy of military juſtice, by the ſummary and in. 
Jiſcriminate deſtruction of whole bodies, municipalities, towns, 
cities, departments, and provinces. No diſavowal of theſe-prin- 
ciples has as yet been attempted by the confederated powers. 
Their inability indeed to reduce chem to practice has been ſuf. 
feientiy manifeſted. They boaſt of their meritorious aid in 
affiſting to check the confuſion and ſuppreſs the anarchy. of 
France. Thus did certain confederated powers force their offi- 
cious ſervices upon Poland in 1773, to heal the ſufferings of that 
diſtracted menen 3 and . E their” own 
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fs a great parte wer eehte ape. a n eee 
Great Britain had not hitherto appeared upon the — in this 
Wa tragedy: her part, intended to be the principal and moſt 
intereſting of che piece, was cautiouſty refer ved for the latter 
ſcenes of the cataſtrophe: yet had the prompter (perhaps impru- 
dently and prematurely) divulged too much of che ſpiritiand in- 
trigue of the plot: * H ever a foreign prince enters Indo Bran, 
« he muſt enter it as into à country of aſſaſſins. The mite ef ehvi- 
0 ODE war will rat 8 n ; nor are "wor" ne 
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. 22 + Burke's, 3 to a «Member: ofche National duet. 


we lc, . upon the preſent lum, entitled to urpact it; All tuar which is 
powen ( nut battle, will be military execution. This will beget amt ro- 
ever ( taliation From you ; and every retaliation: will beget a new re- 
the in. ( venge. Te bell-bounds of war an all fides will be uncumplau 
rance: WY 4 aud 4 Whena eriminal is fore warned that there can 
1 his remaining liberty will of 
courſe. be uſed to ward of the threatened execution: he will be 
leſs delicate in the future means of ſelf- preſervation, than he had 
been in contracting the original guilt. Mn bobs Echoes have 

not theſe fatal menaces occaſioned. in France! 
Notwithſtanding the Burgeſſes of the royal Scotch Burghs 
had:failed-in. their late attempts to bring their grievances under 
the conſideration. of the legiſlature, they eould not thus abandon 
2 eauſe which they knew to be founded in truth, and therefore 
entitled to juſtice. - The ſteady perſeverance of conſcious rec- 
titude is powerfully operative. The delegates from: the different 
Burghs had met and deliberated for ſeveral days upon the ſubject 
at: Edinburgh. The cool and conftitutional ſpirit with which 
they proceeded in this grand work, Was a moſt exemplary pat- 
tern for all perſons labouring under grievances from which they 
think themſelves entitled to be freed- On the 26th. of the 
month, they thought proper to publiſh to the world at large the 
real views and motives for their ndertaking to bring about this 
neceſſary reform in the Burghs: they. were juſtly indignant at 
being repreſented (as the faſhion had become) as turbulent and 
ſeditious men, aiming at the ſubverſion of Government and the 
deſtruction of the Conſtitution, *The Convention,” they fay, 
& of Burgeſſes, met for the purpoſe of obtaining from the wiſ- 
dom and juſtice of the Britiſh legiſlature a reform in the in- 
« texnal, government of the royal Burghs of Scotland, think 
dl their duty at this time to declare, chat an ts 
enen the pals ſenſe of the ſupetior 1 
the Britiſh Conſtitution, to maintain for ever the principles 
on which it- nnn. and to defend. it from every inn 
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towns in che kingdom. For a great part ef this month, a flying 
Bagſhot-Heatb. The Duke af Richinond, who had prepectet 


auen by wich it nme 0. N 
« injured.” > rf 

In this and the ne mend deres 4 the late 
proclamation were poured in from thoſt counties, botoughs, ant 


ramp of about five thouſand men was kept up on and abou 


the ſcheme, was the commander in chief, and ſignalined himfel 
in this army by his attentign. to the diſeipline of the en, an 
the ſeverity of the ſervice which he made tem undergo during 
this ort ee pany pos. nt ns 


—— al 2 — wers fil 
incomplete, the day paſſed over without a ſhudow of turbulence 
— yy —— — ampment i» | 
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WHATEVER may hays been the pantioular muipulatians of 
e different contracting parties in the convention of Pilnits, ie 
ns certain that the baſis of their agreement muſt have been ſome 
general and fundamental principle, in which they all concur- 
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to have acceded to it, though ſhe had as yet taken no public 

meaſure which ynequivacally beſpoke her engagement, It is a 

fair deduction, then, that a prineiple of action 1 in which both 
L 2 
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theſe powers have openly: joined, ſo far from militating againſt 
the ſpirit of that convention, actually made an eſſential part of 
that formidable and hitherto myſterious concert of Princes. Fox 
the credit of the cauſe and the hanour of the reigning ſovereign i 
af Europe, let it be preſumed, that no principles againſt the in: 
creaſe or ſtability of civil freedom formed the baſis of that con. 
federacy, Yet the lamentable caſe. of the virtuous Polander, 
overpowers the mind: with awful heſitation. The ſubſcription 
which was ſet on foot about this time in England for the ſupport 
of the Poliſh Revolution, juſtifies my introducing this ſubject; 
though this country has ac yet taken no public ſtep either to pre. 
vent or enſure their ſubjugation to a foreign yoke. The libe⸗ 
rality of Britons towards their . brethren, ſtruggling in 
this glorious cauſe of civil fr „beſpeaks a zeal for liberty, 
which ought to be cheriſhed and — as the very mucleui 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution. The views of the Conventionery 
at Pilnita probably extended to all Europe, though they have 
hitherto. been myſteriouſſy kent behind the curtain. The ac. 
tual deſtruction of the Poliſn Conſtitution, and the powerful ef: 
forts to cruſh that of France, too ſtrongly beſpeak an intention 
or a wiſh to weaken and deſtroy every Conſtitution which might 
enjoy a larger portion oß freedom, nnn er kur- 
were diſpoſed to meaſure out to the multitude. 
Even the counter-revolutionary Mr. Burke has 4 juſtice 
to the glorious event of the Poliſh Revolution. 2 Here was 
« a ſtate of things, which ſeemed to-invite - and might perhaps 
« juſtify bold enterpriſes and deſperate experiment. But in what 
« manner was this: chaos broughtintoorder ? The means were 
_ « as ſtriking to the imagination, as ſatisfactory to the reaſon and 
« ſoothing to the moral ſentiments, In contemplating that 
&& change, humanity has every thing to rejoice, and to glory in; 
« nothing to bs aſhamed of, nothing to ſuffer ; ſo far as it is 
« gone, it 3 is hs moſt os and a yrs mg good, 
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Poland and its patriotic ſovereign begun to taſte the bleſſings of 
their happier regeneration, when the imperious Catharine, with- 
ien cout a ſhadow of pretence (unleſs from the approximation of li. 
bertys Which: ſhe never meant to admit into her empire), invades 
the. republic with an army of ſixty thouſand men, and threatens 
to hack them in caſe of reſiſtance with an additional force of 
ninety thouſand- The Polanders, not conceiving that the in- 
ternal regulation of their Government could afford any pretence 
to a foreign power to make war upon them, and having no hoſ- 
tile deſigns upon any of their neighbours, had totally neglected 
even to think of warlike preparations, Encouraged, however, 
hy their - truly heroic prince, they made a moſt reſolute ſtand 


numbers and diſcipline, gained ſome very ſignal and brilliant 
advantages. The King, however, finding the conteſt to be ſa 
very une qual, was unwilling to oppreſs his beloved ſubjects for 
reſources, which now began to fail him. That ſame bene vo- 
nt diſpoſition which had prompted him to co-operate in the 


his ſubjectsꝰ blood; be ſummoned a council of all the Depu- 


laſt diſpatches from the Empreſs, which peremptorily inſiſted 
upon abſolute. and unqualified ſubmiſſion. He particularly 
grounded the neceſſity of their ſubmitting upon the unprovoked 
but irreſiſtible union of Auſtria and Pruſſia with Ruſſia, to ſub- 
due, if not to diſmember, and divide their kingdom. From 
henceforth that unfortunate country was degraded again into her 


iſon and i former ſlavery, and may thenceforth be looked upon as a Pro- ; 
ng that I vince to the Ruſſian Empire. 

ory in; Since Great Britain is now in alliance with Pruſſia, it will be 
as it is 8 to remark, that the latter had alſo entered into a 
e gooch || defenſive alliance with Poland fo lately, as on the 23d of April 
100: by which it had been expreſsly ſtipulated, “ That the 


© contracting parties ſhould do all in their power to guaran. 


« which eyer-has been conferred on Mankind. r, 'Scartely had 


againſt theſe. deſpotie invaders, and, under a great inferiority of 
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Revolution, naw urged him to ſpare the fruitleſs effuſion of 
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toe and preſerys' to each chew reciprocally the white: of the 
*.terfitories which: each other then poſſeſſod. That in eaſe of 
& menace or invaſion from any foreign power, they ſhauld afk 
teach other with their whole force, if neceſſary,” The if any 
& foreign power whatever ſhould preſume to interfere in the 
© internal affairs of Poland, his Pruſſian Majeſty ſhould confi. 
2 der chis as a ceſs falling within the meaning of che allianet 
and ſhould aſſiſt the republie aeeerding to the tenor of the 
% foregoing article, that is, with his whole force.“ o It will be 
bo readily fuppoſed; that | Paland, upon che firſt intimation- of 
hoſtilities, claimed from the court of Berlin the perſermanee of 
A treaty with Ka Expreſs view: of wp 


Profian Majeſty in anfwor to Weir application, told then dt the 
treaty was dated previous to the ne Conſtitution,” which had 
eſtabliſhed anew order of things, and that therefore he held himmel 
abſolved from his engagement, Ix intereſts us alſo to know. that 
bis Pruſſian Majeſty had been'eonfidenaially'eonfulted about the 
formation of the new Conſtitution of Poland, eee a 
actually ſuggoſted and recommended ſotme of the obnoxious acts 
which the Empreſs complained of, in her declaration againſt the 
Poles; and that when the new: Conftitution of Poland was pro- 
paſed to his Majeſty he gave nog the flighteft intimation, that 
the now order of things would diſſolve his alliance : fo far from it; 
that on the 1 7th of May, 2791, Mr, Goltz the chargt des aſfuiru 
from Berlif, was commiſſioned formerly to announee te his 
Poliſh. Ma'vſty, the King of' Pruffia's entire approbation of: the 
new Icing in . In the . a e of this ags 
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* Thoſe who Juſtify 6 our 5 war Ae Print bythoreſpath | 
we awe 10 treaties, will do well to examine, what we are hound by 
yaaties 30 do for Poland and Danzzic, - particularly as to the proe 
decting and preſerving them whole and entire, &c. Vide Treaty 
af Oliva, and _ of 1636. 1676. ewe 1638. rene, 
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ofa And Geretalliances;the aptitude of the dormracting parties 
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ef uplomatic attention. 

lee che {As and events which naterally are ths wb. 
feryation-of an hiftorian, it beeomes frequently neceffary to reeal 
tie attention of his reader to the ſpirit and principles from which 
they proceed. In the beginning of this month, Europe beheld 
more than three hundred thouſand men in the field, with the 
wowed view of ſupporting or ſubyerting the Revolution of 
France. It muſt be remembered at the fame time, that the Go- 
verament of - France was founded upon a limited monarchy ; 


that this ſituation of France had given riſe to the Convention of 


Pikaizzy had excited the philippies of Mr. Burke, and the indig- 
Prufiig and the Empire, and cemented many private confederacies 


iſſue Kill keeps locked up in prudential ſecrecy. + 

No ſooner was the manifeſto of the Duke of Brunſwick re- 
Eived in Paris, than immediately the King wrote: a letter to the 
National Aſſembly, expreſſive of his ſurpriſe and contempt of the 
performance, of his general love of peace, his ſincere attachment 
to the Conſtitution, and his determined refolution to oppofe the 
doſtile efforts of che combined powers. The miſchievous effects 
df this manifeſto upon France are without meaſure or calculation. 
The King's letter was rend in the Aſſembly, and a motion for fend 
lng it to the eighty-· three departments was rejected. It was urged 
dyIſnard and Thuriot to be be a maſs of faiſchood and inſincerity, 
thd: that, in the prefent moment of alarm and danger, his known 
(uplicity ought not to be truſted. At this moment were admit- 
ted co the bar of the Aſſembly the Envoys from the Commonalty 
ef Paris; with Petion at their head, who demanded, in the name 


ſtom tlie chrone, and that che management of affairs during the in- 
terregnum ſhould de entruſted to reſponſible miniſters, until A 


bw King ſhould be elected by a National Convention. He 


che forty-eight ſections, that the King ſhould be excluded 
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recapitulated every circumſtance, from. the Winning the Re. 
volution, that could render the King odious and ſuſpected by 
the Nation: that be too had. Shane park rere. chem in the 


bring about A do hiya nur His 1 1 was, in 
writing, was delivered in to the Preſident ; but the Aſſembly 
came to no reſolution upon it. In the evening of the ſame day, 
the King ſent to acquaint the Aſſembly, that the Elector of Co, 
'logne and the Duke of Wictemburgh had en amy 

_ canfederacy._ 


On the. enſuing tor en 5 the marine. ee dk 
manded, that thirty-three fail, of the line ſhould be put into cum. 
miſſion, in conſequence of the reports of a Britiſh armament, 
But the Aſſembly rejected the. application, thinking it unwiſe u 
| provoke Great Britain to hoſtilities, after ſhe had ſo recently re. 
newed her aſſurances of neutrality to their, ambaſſadors ; A flex 
at ſea and a camp, in time of peace, are not very uſual ſights ii 
England: however, che Cabinet of Saint James ſpoke peace; 
and the ruling power in France gave ready credit, to what it 
earneſtly wiſhed, . The Jacobing; had. now acquired a. decide 
aſcendancy over the mob; v and they wers reſolved to profit of the 
exiſting circumſtances, to cruſh all the. conſtituted wers. This 
way with propriety be called the opening ſcene. of that dreadful 
| tragedy of blood and horrors, the final cataſtrophe of which we 
fill look up to. with ſhuddering dread, Without flying out 
with Mr. Burke into enthuſiaſtic execrations of the new Conſti. 
tution of France, it muſt be allowed, that the ſmall portion of 
power allotted by it to the ſupreme executive power, was but, ik 
calculated to enſure permaneacy to ſo vaſt a machine. The wiſk 
and defign of ruining the benevolent and ill fated Louis XVI, 
could but proceed from the malice of the murderqus Jacobins þ 
buta prime intent of this hiſtory i is to examine how las the con- 
duct of the concerted princes may have provoked, ſoryzardedy 
mul: :iplied, and prolonged the barbarous enormities of boſe cruel 


men. Inſulting to humanity would be che feeling for the uffererz 
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re pteſerit calamiĩties, which was not active in bringing about 
ſpeedy nd lafking end to cheir liferits;.! 1 PP 
All the meaſures of the Jacobin party in France have 8 
planned with the möſt artful precautions, as they have been exe 
buted wich the moſt ferocious reſoluteneſs. Whatever may have 
been the principles or tlie plans of the princes ſettled at Pilnitz, 
nie are now to look for their effects in the open and concerted 
meaſures of the leading parties of that convention. The unfor- 
tunate Louis had been unaceountably (if not baſely) abandoned 
by the bulk of the French nobility, who had embodied and em- 
barked openly with the combined powers againſt France. What- 
ever remained of reſpectability in the nation, if they did not, 
like the emigrarit nobility," wiſh for the complete reſtitution of 
the ancient deſpatiſm, yet they were mote fanguine to give per- 
manency to à Conſtitution, which ſhould enſure them à limited 
and hereditary "monarchy in the perſon of their beloved ſove- 
W Theſe latter were more formidable to the Jacobins than 

rmer. Both the Emigrants and Conſtitutionaliſts, though 
y cord deſpiſed and execrated each other, yet agreed in 
the common wiſh to preſerve the dignity and ſafety of their ſo- 
rereign, whom the Jacobifis were determined to ruin. They 
— of the fatal errors and folly of the combined powers, 
who, by their proclamations, had unequivocally aſſerted, that 
the King was not fincere in utrepting the Conftitution. The truth 
or falſity of the aſſertion was of little import. It ſufficed for the 
Jacbins'to hold him out to the nation as combining with foreign 
powers to reduce France by force of arms either to a ſtrange 
ke, or to worle than their ancient flavery. Whatever party 
th France might have ſtill wiſhed, with the emigrant nobilicy, 
forthe re-eftabliſhment of the ancient unqualified power of the 
cron, could not avow themſelves abettors of the immediate 
Guſt of the enemies who were marching into the kingdom in 
open war. All thoſe who had ſworn to ſupport the Conſtitution, 
bers by cheir oath committed to defend it, againſt thoſe who by 
mopen med confederacy were attempting to deſtroy it, Thus, 
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by this ill-jadged ang fatal declaration, the real cauſe of rapaly 
in France was irretrievahiy ſleprived of the poſſibility of any 
open or efficient ſupport. If the affertion were: true, it paul 
but add comfort, ne ouragement to a party awed and terrifie 
into abſalute inactirity: ir it were falſe, it could but animgts 
the real and reſpectable friends of the unfortunate monarch, 9 
exert their efforts againſt the avowed and armed enemies of his 
limited powers, who countenariged and ſupported the abettors gf 
bis ancient unqualified authority By the direct ſpirit of thi 
armed confederacy was the ill-fated Louis deprived of any poſ 
ible ſupport either from the devotees to the old ariſtocracy, a 
rs of a temperate ſyſtem of liberty. Thus che tri 
vmphant Jacobins found no force bold enough to withſtan 
them, no influence ſufficiently powerful to ſuppreſs them. 
Fayette, who, from a real love of liberty, and not from any & 
ſign or even apprehenſion of miſchief to his country, had riſque 
bis bfe and ſacrificed his fortune in the cauſe of the Revalution, 
became ſuſpected of inciviſm-z'in other words, was known ty 
diſreliſh the violent and deftryRive plans of the Jacohins. . Hi 
was accordingly denounced to the Aſſambly, but upon ſeveni 
of che Jacobins ſermented the diſappointed party into a paroxyſa 
of deſpair. They  unſheathed® the ſword, threw away the ſcabs 
bard; and determined to try their foroe upon the deſperate an 
deciſive queſtion of the King's depoſition. No attempts d 
bribery, ſeduction, or intimidation wore left untried. The fal- 
ling monarch, on the 7th of the month, made his laſt progls- 
mation to his ſubjects, which breathes the pureſt ſentiment a 
2 patriot King. It appeared to 'produce-:no-ather effect than 
afford the Jacobins afreſh opportunity of holding him out tp 
the multitude, as coping _ the axed API tp. #4 
the liberties of the nation. x 
The grand and fatal mt of Apeks or dee gan 
for the gth of the month: but the agitation of the public mini 
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1 Furie 9s tos great to permit the queſtion to be fairly dif 
aſſet: im the Aſſembly. The purport of this hiſlory wil not 
low me to detail the awful and terrific events of the 1oth of 
kilguft, when the Thuilleries were aſſulled by the ferocious and 
mec mobs of the federates of Marſeilles, and deſperaloes of 
pris; heh the King was inveigled to quit his palate; and 
E an aſylum for hiinſelf and his family in the perfidious ztms 
o& the Afſembly ; when he withdrew in his perſon from his tnoft | 
kithfal ſupportera, the animating object of loyalty, and the 
fnftioning ſolace of deſperate defence ; when the faithful, frierids 
ind botly guards of this unfortunate monarch were ſacrificed in 
dfending the deſerted ſtation of their affrighted or confuſed 
ſoeteigt ; when the ferovity of a barbdrous mob had been fit. | 
vated with the bloody infults upoh the mangled corpſes of their 
Rflow=titizens; when the declining glories of the Frenck ths: 
ttirchy ſet beneath the ele of e, * 
ind deſtructionn- 
The confuſion ee 0 hottars of tlie 1018 of 
Auguſt, continued for forne time, and many: atrocities were daily 
chnmitted upbn individuals. The National Aﬀembly declared 
the King ſuſpended; auc that both he and his whole futiſily 
ſhould remaitt as höſtages to the nation; they were accord- 
ifigly committed under a; ſtrong Suard to the. Temple, from 
whence there was no paſſibility of efeape, Upon the depoſition 
of the King, che Britiſh, Ambaſſador the Earl of Gowet left 
Paris; having made as public a declaration, as eireumſtandes 
r jo unn . e on the kart of dis 
—— Wenn this Sings in the lntertal Oelen of 
Framte palatable and permanent, it was thought expedient to in- 
its the French Nation to form a National Convention: accord- 
Wy che conditions for its formation were fettled and pablifhed ; 
and foon after a very minute and elaborate declaration (prepared 
Vy'Condorcet) was circulated through all the departments, as 
&exp6fition of the motives upon which the French National 
M 2 | 
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Aſſembly, had proclaimed the convocation of a, National Con. 
vention, and pronounced the een of the ay power 
in the hands of the King gn: 1 

All the belligerent W 3 or — that 45 
were. carrying on 4 zuar f principle, wearied the public with 
declarations and manifeſtos, that generally ſet forth a. partia 
detail or aggravated account of the meaſures. and proceedings 
of the adverſe parties, and ſeldom. failed to expoſe their own 
cauſe by ſome groſs inconſiſtency or notorious falſity. Thus 
afreſh manifeſto of the Emperor and King of Pruſſia con- 
cludes, by their ſolemn declaration to Europe, that in the 
juſt war they had undertaken, they expreisly renounge al 
perſonal views of aggrandizement; and to France, that they 
that. they were reſolved to re-eſtabliſh order and give pro. 
tection to thoſe who, ſhould ſubmit to the King, (who — 
not depoſed at the time this was written) ; to puniſh, in 2 
ſtriking manner, all reſiſtance to their arms; to deliver up 
Paris to the moſt terrible juſtice, if any attempt of violence 
ſhould be offered to any of the Royal Family; and to ſecure an 
eſtabliſhment for the King and his family, and brothers, i in foe 
frontier town of his kingdom, from whence he. might exerciſe 
his ancient right and powers, and effectually render the 1 
again ſubmiſſive to his ſupreme authority. 

Tho declaration of the Princes, which ar, nidhio a * 
days after this manifeſto, was an inflated philippic and oſtenta- 
tious menace, little calculated, alas! too ſooth the irritation of 
their incenſed countrymen. In order to gain credit, and ſecure 
their confidence, they aſſure them, that they had left the king - 
dom, not fo much from a deſire for their oum perſonal ſafety 2 
that of the King. The emigration from aur country, was: tq male 
our ſelves the ſafeguard of his Majeſty. They recapitulate and 
confirm the manifeſto of the Emperor, and King of Pruſſia, 
and of their hero the great Duke of Brunſwick. | They intro- 
duce upon the ſcene new parties to the confederacy, that hitherto 
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were not pübliely known to have acceded to it 3 U the Kings 
« of the Houſe of Bourbon, our auguſt couſins : our much 
6 honoured father - in- law, the Neſtor of Sovereigns-: the He. 
6 roine of the North, our ſublime prdtectreſs: and the young 


4 heir of the unfortunate Guſtavus. They re- echo the proteſ- 


tation of all theſe confederated Sovereigns againſt interfering 
with the internal government of the kingdom, and declare that, 
under their auſpices, their only object is to reſtore 3 
(unlimited) Monarchy, the ancient laws, manners; &c. - . 
All the plans for the campaign having been ſettled, the Prul⸗ 
Gn troops began their march from Triers, on the IIthof the 
month; and, by the end of it, Longwy, a ſmall; but well forti- 
fied town, had ſurrendered to General Clairfait, who commanded. 


an army of about ſixteen thouſand men; it was bombarded. for 
about fifteen hours. Somę acceunts ſtate, that the garriſon con- 
ſiſted of one thouſand five hundred ; others of three thouſand 
ſive hundred men. Verdun was alſo ſummoned, and ſurren- 
dered to the Duke of Brunſwick, without reſiſtance. The 


Governor of Longwy was accuſed of having delivered up the 


town through treachery, The Governor of Verdun was com- 


pelled to do it by the inhabitants: but he would not ſurvive the 
+ ut and ſhot himſelf with a piſtol, - 
The adminiftration of Mr. Pitt ee er, YI 


the frequent occaſions which he had enjoyed of extending his 


patronage to his friends. Such of them, in particular, who, 
by his bounty, were removed from the precarious ſtate of ex- 


pectancy, became urgent with their diſintereſted patron to ſecure, 
at leaſt, ſome proviſion of independence for himſelf, againſt the 


exil day of change or. retribution. -: With much difficulty was 
he prevailed upon to break through his maiden vows of diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, and accept of che appointment of the Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, oy vacant by the death of the Earl 
of Guildford, 

Towards of the cloſe of this month, M. le Brink, the French 
miniſter for foreign affairs, in order to tranquillize the agitated 
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minds of that natlohz thought it adviſable to lay before them 
their real ſituation; with reſpect to foreign powets; He ftated; 

that Sweden was utiequivotal im deelaring its neutrality, and 
marked mtentiorr not to enter into the general league of powers 
againſt France: that Nuſſia had bèen able to && n more that 
threaten; though fhe did not attempt to diſguiſe Her hoſtile in. 
tention: that Spain; Naples, and Surdima were in the lille fit. 
ation: that the generality of the Germanic Body fhowed à firm 
reluctance tꝭ take arms apdinft France : arid that Hollarid and 
England nbvev ceaſed to promiſe the moſt perfect neutrality, 
Such were the ayowed Views and oper profeſſions of theſe Gf 
ferent powerd: it wasy however, tenharked; that about this 

very time the Eandgrave of Heſſe atteded to the conſedetacy; 
and headed x body of ſever thouktn® and teh Hefliahs, With x 
large train of artillery -to Treves. It was not credited that the 
Landgrave, even on this occaſion, went out of his zccuſtomed 
line of mercendry ſerviee : but it Was generally believed; that 
this body of troops was paid for, by foie of the powers f Eu- 


rope, whofs adverſe withes and boſtie intentions tour dE France 


were kept coriecaled behind their Public noed of neu- 
trality and forbeatanes. p40 

In this general conyulſio ab rise piſs of Firoßt 
the Britiſſ Cabinet Was in redity; or affected t be, änder as 
little alarm or concern as if the affairs on the ChtfHent could 
not eveit remotely affect the fate of the Brifiſlt Empire. The 
ſeveral members of adminiftration w were diſperſed over che coun- 
try, as widely as their different pleaſures and purfuits ts could 
ſ-parate them. Mr. Pitt; however, as Lord Wardef of the 
Cinque Ports, remained chiefly at his newly acquired Ste of 
Walmer on the Kentiſh coaſt; where the couriers from the 
Continent had reafionally © orders to call i in their foute to $0 town. 
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frets 7 the Nuke of Brur foie menif _ at Pari. Praca 
"Hons taken by the Facobins, before the maſſacres of September 
Maſſacre of ſome thouſands at Paris—Thionville befieged—Infa- 
' mous treatment of the French emigrants—Proſcription of the 
French clergy—Their reception and humane ſupport in E ngland 
* —The reaſons of their exile—National Convention eflablifhed— 
5 Doctor Prieftley , and Mr. Paine” choſen members Paine exa- 
nined at Dover, by the ciflom-boufe officers —Inaftion and diſ- 
f treſſe of the Pruſſian a arm De Duke of Brunfwick propoſes 
an armiffice—Conferentes with Dumouritt — in 
1 —Chamberry and Nite taken—Government of Treland—Roman 
Catholics petition rejected by Parliament—Their delegation and 
a congreſt—Oppoſed by tht Grand Juries, ef an haps. 
aj t overawe e the 8 ovettigh and Ar e | 
* „ 10) ans (Df) 1c © T6 RY bs 
Tux E he of Verdun to the ſummons of the Duke of 
Brupſick, fe ſeems, to have completed the delirium'&f r rage which 
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of "alarm =p agitation: the ruling demagogies ſeized the mo- 
mente of terror, to hurl deſtruction upon their domeſtic enemies; 

and artfully 4 converted. the threats of the confederated powers 
into t che ready miniſters of their own bloody vengeance. The 
fatal prediction was recalled to their minds, & * that if ever 4 


foreign prince enter 1 into France, he muſt enter it as into a conntry 


. * Burke, ubi ſupra. 


| of aſſaſſins, The mode of civilized war will not be praftiſed ; nor 
are the French who act on the preſent ſyſtem entitled to expeF? it.” 


capital, ſupplied the ſanguinary Jacobins with eaſy, means of glut- 


ſummoned all citizens to arms; then, under pretence of ſearch- 


 whichafforded an opportunity, in the dead of the night, of forcing 


ing kingdom of France]! Some few, who had been confined to 


tunate priſoner into the outward apartment, where he was imme · 
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The confirmation of it was enforced upon them from the Prince's 
manifeſtos, and its verification detailed in the moſt exaggerated 
accounts of Pruſſian maſſacres, barbarities, and cruelties. The 
Duke of Brunſwick was repreſented as having paſſed Chalons : 
the leſs firm were intimidated with the idea of his immediate 
arrival at Paris, to execute his threatened vengeance upon that 
devoted city. The general diſmay, terror, and confuſion of the 


ting themſelves in the blood of all thoſe whoſe rectitude or vir- 
tue ſtood in the way of their tyrannous and licentious deſigns. 
The community of Paris decreed the gates of the city to be ſhut; 


ing for arms and ammunition, they inſtituted domiciliary viſits, 


away from their beds, to priſons, thoſe perſons whoſe known vir- 
tues might ſecure them reſpect and influence upon the public: 
and, horrid to relate! in the courſe of three days, they murder- 
ed, without accuſation or defence, in cold blood, ſome thouſands; 
amongſt whom were ſeveral of the moſt learned, reſpectable, and 
virtuous ſubjects, particularly of the clergy, of that once flouriſh- 


priſon on the roth of Auguſt, were alſo the unhappy victims of 
this general execution; amongſt theſe was the Princeſs Lamballe, 
whoſe head was carried upon a pike to the Temple, to terrify 
and ſhock the royal priſoners. If any circumſtance can add hor- 
ror to deeds of ſuch atrocity, it was the cool, premeditated, and 
inſulting manner, in which they were perpetratod. The mur- 
derers impanelled a mock jury of twelve of their accompliees,- 
before whom the wretched victims were called out in order, 3 and. 
underwent a ſort of ſummary examination for ſome ſeconds: the 
verdict or judgment generally pronounced was, He mui Be ſet 
at liberty ; Which was the word of command to uſher the unfor- 
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nor ately aſfaſfnated by a band of 'ruffians, who were paid for their 
Sd 4 of blood at the rate of twelve livres per head. In order 
nce's v check inquiry; and prevent detection the mangled! corpſes 
rated immediately ripped: of their clothes, their pockets rifled, 
The al erethen regularly carried off in carts, which had been pre- 
ons: Ml vouſly engaged for this ſervice. The ſavage regularity in the 


diate execution, beſpeaks a preconcerted ſyſtem in this bloody tragedy; 
that from perſons above the immediate perpetrators of the foul deeds. 


f the There appears not a doubt, but that the horrors of the Ioth of 


glut · Auguſt, and the atrocities of the 2d, 3d, and 4th of September? 
-vir- ¶ proceeded from the fame ſource. In reflecting with indignation” 


igns., nd borror upon theſe more than ſavage- barbarities, we cannot: 
ſhut; form a eonjecture where ſo mariy hired aſſaſſins ſhould be found 


arch- Wl to perpetrate the atrocious deeds, at which a common execu- 


iſits, toner would have ſicktned and recoiled; we ate loſt in aſtoniſſi- 
reing ment, that 400,000 -nerveleſs- Parifians, / petrified with fear and 


1 vir- 
blic: 
rder- 


terror, ſhould have permitted theſe murders: to have been com- 
mitted,” without interruption, for three days ſucceſſively. But 
we. can — — lament, that the mercileſs Jacobins, 
who | tyrannous ends through the beſt 


o- ; izenis, ſhould have been ſupplied by the 
confederates with the only ſure means of executing their ſan- 
guinary project. They magnified their dangers from the ex- 
ternal enemy; they totally ſubdued the cowed ſpirits of the 
effeminate- Pariſians, by convincing them that the Duke of 
prop was on the point of realizing his vindictive menaces 

zohſhing their city, of delivering up all its inhabitants to 
ere execution, and of oppreſſing the piteous relicts of his 
ſaturated: vengeance with a worſe than their ancient deſpotiſm. 


In weak and depravet minds, even the diftant view of perſonal 
danger eaſily works off the ſympathetic horror of ſeeing others 
ſuffer. - Thus artfully did theſe determined Jacobins impoſe upon 
the affrighted multitude, a' folicitude-only to ward off the me- 
naceit:carnage and devaſtation of their confederate enemies. Mr. 
Jorke has wiſely ſaid, hut there is a boundary 'to men's paſſions 

N 2 


 Fequires me to trace, in the actions of the united ſovereigns 


ſubmit to. They offered to reduce the town by thealelves, i 


the campaign they were re  conftantly kept in the back ground in 


* 


Chas thiyar fron fling; Nene ani the W 


of i imugmation. 2 

It is foreign from the FEI of this kin) e 
motions and ſucceſſes of the combined arnües, to which, a 
yet, Great Britain had not openly accedel. ' But fits prime end 
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thoſe ;principles of their confederacy, which they ftill ebncai 
behind the veil they had drawn over them at Pilnitz 3 but which 
muſt influence their conduct in the proſecution of the war, a 
well as the conduRt of all other powers that have ſinoe becom 
parties to the grand alliance. Dumourier, who comtmamded d 
French army, witli very inferior force, Cotitrived to pre ven 
the progreſs of the enemy, and to defeat every view that hal 
brought the combined armies into the field. The fmall town d 
Thionville was beſieged, in vain, for ſeveral wedks, by th 
Prince Hohenloe and the e Doty" of the French. onigrants: 
at this ſiege did theſe nfortuna firſt find re⸗ 

the cauſe they had embarked in. Ever) 

war called upon their ſervices before all 6thers ; and it woul 
be injuſtice to them not to allow, that the checking of their a. 
dour was one of the greateſt huralliations they were reduced b 


the commander in chief would fupply chem wich proper ord 
nance for the ſiege. "Thi is was refuſed, and during the whole of 


the moſt inglorious and mortifying inaRion. They received wb 

pay during their ſervice ; were diſbanded at the dlofe of the dit 
graceful campaign; were pillaged by the PruMan foldiery; though 
2 part of the King of Pruflia's s army, and were moſt inhumamy 
1 ige of pi iſoners. 1 Ha. 


excluded from the cartel for the e 
ing no mercy to expect from 'their countrymen, they V hat the 
ftronger claim upon the protection of the ſovereign let whole 
banner they were fighting. Some few, who had been ſurpriſed 
by the enemy, were taken and actually executed like common the me 
malefactors. This treatment of the French emigrants was lit- !! 
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i» calculated: to Eive trapſparency to-the weil of be myſterious 
Convention of Pilnitz: it beſpeaks ſomething. more daep. and. 
uk in de confederacy, than the public bas s yet fegte 
ac perhaps ſuſpected. . 

[ The: execution of the docres hr bing at vj 
dergyinen to Guiana, who ſhould not have quitted the king 
am in fourteen. days from the paſſing: of that. decree, poured, 
gouſands: of theſe, yenerable exiles from Normandy, Pipardy, 
nd Britanny, upon our coaſts of Kent and Sullex, Miſery 
and diſtreſs give the ſufferers. a full claim to, the humanity, of 
Eugliſhmen. Such is the amiable and juſt tribute all pay to oun 
countrymen. The tenderneſs and benevolence with which theſs 
iifircfſed exiles were received upon their landing, impreſſad 
them with unexpected ideas of Britiſh, ſympathy : every where 
#0 were welcomed, cheered, comforted, and relieved, The 

ld rivality of the two Nations were forgotten, and our diffe- 
renee. from that very religien. for which they were perſecuted, 
was frallowed up in the general philanthrophy for our ſuffering 
beethern. | Neuer was. an opportunity of exerciſing hergic cha- 
rity: more cars embraced; Never WAS 2 obere 


with which, ; it ſeems, Heaven viſits moſt regions of the civilized 
yorld, it will not, furely, be imputed to-the preſumption of this 
country, that they look up with confidence to an all-merciful 
Being: to deal out his yengeance more ſparingly upon che land 
that bas been the aſylum « of ſuch, venerable victims of preſecution. 
The public and private donations, upon. which thouſands of theſe 
eſpeRable exiles have ſubſiſted in this country, ſince their pro- 

pt n, from France, ſufficiently beſpeak the intereſt which the 
Nation takes in their ſufferings. Though the naked plea of 
Feet hedneſs be 2 precept to Britiſh philanthrophy, it is but 
juſtice £9 this perſecuted clergy, to apprize their benefactors of 


o » * 


the motiyes and neceflity. of their exile, 
4. SK 0 a | N 2 
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The teſt propoſed to them was an oath to ſubmit to the tivi 
conſtitution of the Clergy.” The nature ariditendency of this oath 
has! been groſsly miſconceiyed, and maliciouſly miſrepreſented; 
by many; to the great prejudice of thoſe -who'have- refuſed ty 
| fabſciibe to it. The philoſophizing party in France, who'groundel 
their ſucceſs: in aboliſhing every idea of -Chriſtian- revelation 
upon the previous deſtruction of all the reſpectable clergy; were 
0 reſined to unmaſk their deſigns till the. people were Prepared 
for ſo daring an attempt. They knew that religion could no 
long ſurvive the deftruQion of Church Government; and there- 
fore, under the ſanctimonious pretence of reducing it to its an. 
cient form, they artfully transferred to the civil power the whol 
formly, through all ages, maintained to be holden immediately 
of Chriſt, and to be tranſcendent and independent of al 
temporal authority. This ſelf-ereated lay power aſſumed the 
right of depoſing, diſplacing, and ſuſpending from all ſpiritud 
powers and faculties both the Biſhops'and inferior clergy ; d 
curtailing arid enlarging the limits of their ſpiritual juriſdiction 
of aboliſhing the old and creating new biſhopricks and parithes; 
of conferring, by their election the power and right of exerciſing 
the miniſtry of che Goſpel ;*of ſuperſeding the authority of the 
Holy Councils, and annulling the primacy of juriſdiction, which 
as Roman Catholics,' they' admitted in the Biſhop of Rome 
To ſubſcribe,” then, to che oath of ſubmiſſion to this civil con- 
Nitution of the Clergy, was,” in effect, to deny the divine eſta. 
bliſhment of a church upòn earth; it was to renounce the ſpiri- 
tual hierarchy by which it has been and ever will be maintained; 

it was to allow that the ſpiritual power and juriſdiction, which 
they had hitherto exerciſed over their flocks, were uſurped or 
invalid; it was to admit, that a ſelf-conſtituted lay tribunal 
could annihilate thoſe powers which it had not given; and ab- 
ſolve the flocks from their abedience to their lawful paſtors; it 
was to ſubject the divine miſſion and miniſtry of the Goſpel to 
all the changes and fluctuations of temporal governments; it 


dianſhip and truſt, which they could only ſurrender into the 
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was ta;raiſe the intrigues, paſſionis, and artifces of popular Yo» 
magogues and tyrants, above the authority of -cxcumenica 

ancils of the church; it was to ſubſtitute a profane andi im. 
pious! ptoſtitution of their ſacred characters to lay uſurpers, i in 
len of that ſubmiſſion to the ſupreme Biſhop of Rome, by and 
trough which (in the Roman Catholic tenets) they hold com- 
munion with the univerſal Church of Chriſt upon earth. Such 
is the oath, for the recuſancy of which the nonjuring clergy of 
France have been perſecuted, as refractory and rebellious for 
which hundreds have been already martyred in that kingdom, 
and for which thouſands in this and many other countries of Eu- 
ſope have emulated the conſtancy of the primitive Chriſtians, 
in giving luſtre and dignity to the ſufferings. they undergo for 
their faich. It will be well for the modern liberal deriders of fas 
naticiſm, and ſcoffers at prieſteraft, to review impartially the 
horrid impieties, the blaſphemous atrocities with which the pro- 
fane miſcreants of France, ſince the expulſion of their con- 
ſcientious. clergy, ſeem. to have brayed the vengeance of the 
Amighty. The crimes and offences of the abandoned flocks 
proclaim the glorious eulogies of their perſecuted paſtors. 

In vain is this reſpectable clergy calumniated by their enemies, 
for having reſiſted. the civil power, and lawful conſtituted au- 
thorities of the State. It i is notorious, that they had peaceably 
ſubmitted to a reduction of their liyings, little ſhort of annihila- 
tion ʒ that they offered their unequiyocal ſubmiſſion to every 
change or alteration which the authorities for the time being 
ſhould chaoſe to make in the civil eſtabliſhment of their religion, 
either by the abolition or ſubtraction of tithes and other tempo- 4 
nl poſſeſſions, by the repeal or annulling of their temporal dig- Il} 
nities and civil immunities or otherwiſe. provided they would | 
laue untouched, and inviolate that ſacred. depoſit of faith, of 
which, with their ſpiritual juriſdiction they had received the guar» 


—__— which, Na had received them; and which & 
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could not, of themſelves transfer ann but w they 
lives. 0 1 
On 3 42ſt of his hte thy National 8 
formally declared to be conſtituted, and the ſecond: Nation 
Aſſembly was of, courſe diſſolved. © Thus ended,” ſays Briſlas, 
& after a year's exiſtence, that ſtormy legiſlature under: which 
& cho public ſpirit made ſuch a rapid progreſs, and the French 
nation marched with giant ſtrides towards a republic.” And 
thenceforth commences, what the French, in boaffed confidence, 
term the reign. of liberty and equality ; what their enemies, in 
deriſion and hatred, call that of anarchy and tyranny ; what 
the unbiaſſed obſerver, in fear and trembling, beholds as the re. 
ſiſtleſs force of a mighty empire, vitiated to the heart, by the earh 
inſection of modern philoſophy; provoked. to the maſt. cruel 
outrages of human nature, by the vindictive menaces of its im · 
potent oppoſers; and forced into ſtrength and permanency, by 
the perfidious declarations, the ill Judged plans,, and worle-di- 
reed operations of their open enemies. It was the boaſt of 
the French, to have collected from the whole univerſe, into the 
National Convention, whatever talent and ſpirit could be found 
to enlighten the intellects, invigorate the freedom, and enſure 
the welfare of mankind. From this eountry they ſelected the 
Rev. Dr. Prieſtley and Mr. Thomas Paine, The former very 
prudently declined ; the. latter very eagerly accepted of the no- 
mination. If Mr. Paine had been thought guilty of ſeditious or 
treaſonable practipes againſt the State, and if Goyernment had 
been deſirous of checking the progreſs of the evils which they 
fo loudly complained of in their late proclamation, by the exem: 
plary puniſhment of the avowed fomenter of the miſchief, he cer- 
tainly might eaſily have been prevented from quitting the kings 
dom. His election for the department of Calais was well 
known in England ; for the cuſtom-houſe officers, immediately 
upon Meſſrs. Paine's and Froft's arriving at the i inn at Dover, in 
conſequence of an information againft them, examined their bag: 
gage fe tor prohibited articles, This Ceremony was performed by 
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the collectors in à manner totally unknown before in this 
country. They examined all their papers, ſealed and unſealed; 
and upon their remunſtrating with them upon the illegality of 
ciftarm houſe officers? ſeizing private papers, which were not 
things under their cognizance, they replied, that they were au- 
thorized to do it by the late proclamation. Pity it is, that the 
impotent reſentment of government ſhould be ſhown againſt 
ſuch a man, in the illegal and unconſtitutional acts of their offi-- 
cers, when the laws and conſtitution fully enabled them to puniſh 
the guilt of r ue, mum 
ud exemplary manner. 
Whatever perfidious policy, or weak judgment, or cel AMK= 
dence, may have induced the Duke of Brunſwick to decline 
civing battle to the enemy, no ingenuity can juſtify his leading 
marmy of f venty thouſand men into the moſt deſerted part of 
the enemy's —_— without ſecuring for them a proper ſupply 
ready and ſafe retreat. T'wo months had 
n fitice this thundering menacer had by his manifeſtos 
mnounced on his arrival, death and deſtruction to all that ſhould 
ad ſubmit to his ſummons. But now; alas ! his army had bue 
xdvenced a few leagues into the etety's territory to its own de- 
truction ; it had drawn upon itſelf their contempt for its inac- 
tion, and their deteſtation from its rapaciouſneſs, plunder, and 
pillage: it had been four days without bread, the want of which, 
trove the ſtarved ſoldiers to the unwholeſome food of unripe 
brapes. The wetneſs of the ſeaſons, ſuperadded to all other 
cauſes, produced in the Combined Army a general fickneſs, that 
is faill to have proved fatal to every third man, particularly of 
the Pruffiatis and Hefhans, who ever fignalized chemſelves by 
their adroitneſs in pillaging, and their voraciouſneſs in devouring 
the fruits of their plunder. Within three days after the mectz 
ing of the National Convention, the Duke of Brunſwick pro- 
poet an armiſtice, and defired a conference with the French 
General Dumourier. Under the peculiarity of the exiſting 
circumſtances, it was natural for all parties to form ſurmiſes and 
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bazardiconjeCtires concerning the purport of this convention. 
But there again, as at Pilnitz, the public was not to be initiated 
into the ſacred myſteries. ' As, therefore, nothing certain re 
ing the conference of the two Generals can be aſſerted, it be. 
hoves us to be more attentive to the eee 
1 which muſt in their nature have reference tõ it. 
The King of Sardinia, who was a party to the Convention of 
Pitnitz, and had uniformly and ſyſtematically oppoſed the French 
Revolution in every ſtage, was ſuppoſed by France to have en- 
tered into a freſh plan and confederacy to invade that country; 
they accordingly declared war againſt him. General-Monteſ- 
quieu, with a conſiderable: army, marched into hgh and was 
ſoon invited to take poſſeſſion of Chamber About the ſame 
time General Anſelme, ſupported by Men Ame ſqua- 
dron of nine fail of ee entered and took ume of the 
dan and country of Nice. 67 
In the preſent and preceding months the internal 4 fur 6 of 
Ireland became pregnant with importance to the Britiſh empire. 
The whole ſyſtem of Government in this Kingdom has hitherto 
appeared to me a political paradox. It enjoys the ſame Conti: 
tution as Great Britain; and from the peculiar ſolemnity df 
their celebrating the annual commemoration of the Revolution 
of 1688, they appear to outrun, if poſſible, our zeal in profeſ- 
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fing their attachment to the principles of this Revolution. And 


yet, ſays Mr. Burke, * «© I ſhall not think that the depri vation 
of ſome millions of people of all the rights of citizens, and 
born, was a thing conformable to the principles of che Revo- 


* jution. Suppoſing the principles to have been altogether 
4 the ſame in both kingdoms, by che application of thoſe prin- 


& ciples to very different objects, the whole ſpirit of the fyſtem 
« was changed, not to ſay reverſed. In England it was the 
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ation” «of. their liberties, againſt the efforts of a very ſmall faction 
tiated MW « who would have oppreſſed them. In Ireland it was che eſta⸗ 

5 « bliſhment of the ſmaller number, at the expenſe of the civil 
« liberties and properties of the far greater part, and at the ex- 
4 penſe of the political liberties of the whole, It was, to ſay 
« the truth, not a revolution, but a conqueſt,” Theſe great 
truths the Roman Catholics of Ireland had long felt, and were 
by the increaſing liberality of the times, and the ſanctioning au- 
thority of Mr. Burke, now ee ede 1 
rights ariſing out of them. | 

The national proſperity wo" walker. * Ireland 1 3 re- 
tarded. in proportion as the maſs of the people has been kept, on 
the principles congueſi, in a ſtate of ſervitude. But from the 
earneſt neſs of ſome men in power to continue this ſyſtem, there 
is but too much cauſe to lament, with Mr. Burke, that for any 
conſideration it ſhould be thought & neceſſary to deprive the 
body of the people, if they adhere to their old opinions, of 
«their liberties, and of all their free cuſtoms, and to reduce them 
to a ſtate of. civil ſervitude.¶ Perhaps it is not the leaſt mis= 
fortune of Ireland, that thoſe who are immediately intruſted 
with the adminiſtration of its government; ſhould poſſeſs too 
large a ſhare of the confidence of the Britiſh Cabinet. It is 
a notorious fact, that emaluments under Government to the 
mount of I 50, oool. per annum, are enjoyed by the three fami- 
les of Foſter, Fitzgibbon, and Beresford, In the ſcale of the 
liſh government theſe carry a large preponderancy of patronage 
ag. influence. We queſtion not the magnitude of the ſervices; 
whichitheir country has thus ſplendidly rewarded ; but it is na- 
ſeruing and ſtrengthening their political power in the ſtate. 
Am alterat ion of the ſyſtem under which it was acquired muſt 
weaken;andidiſperſe it. The real principles of the Britiſh Con- 
I fitution are'peculiarly unfayourable to ſuch monopolies ; reſiſt. 
{+ -+:Yance then to the en of theſe en ede in en Was co 
Joch xe „be expected. . 18. 1 33 7 „ tes 
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In the courſe of the laſt ſeſſion of Parliament, the Roman Ca. ſl - 
tholics had preſented a petition to the Houſe of Commons, to - I little: de 
admitted to a participation in the conſtitution: of their native I in the 1 
country, which had been indignantly rejected by the Houſe, df the 
The Catholics were too ſenſibly impreſſed with the juſtice of i toe. 


their claims to abandon them upon this treatment. At a nume. 
rous meeting of their body in Dublin, they voted thanks to thoſe 
few members, who had aſſerted the ſubjects“ right to petition, 
and had ſupported their application to Parliament; they came 
to a reſolution of perſevering in the ſame loyal and conftitutiond 
courſe, which had hitherto been purſued for the removal of pre. 
judices, and the attainment of that ineſtimable privilege, without 
which all others are precarious and deluſive, the right of electi; 
franchiſe. There they ſigned a full and unequivocal declaration 
of their religious and civil tenets, in order to ſatisfy their Pro- 
teſtant brethren, that they held no principle whatſoever, incom- 
patible with their duty as men, or as ſubjects, or repugnant ti 
liberty, whether political, civil, or religious. And that the com- 
plete ſenſe of their whole body might be fairly collected, upon 
the choice and prudence of the meaſures that ſhould be adoptet 

for effectuating this great end, a circular letter ſigned by Mr. 
Edward Byrne (the moſt opulent merchant in Dublin), as Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee of the Roman Catholic body, was 
ſent to every county in Ireland to chooſe and appoint delegates 
from their reſpective counties, to convene at Dublin, for the pur- 
poſe of framing a ſuitable petition to his Majeſty from the whole 
body, ſtating all their grievances, and particularly praying for 
the right of the elective franchiſe, and an equal participation in I wes an- 
the benefits of the trial by jury. This peaceable, legal, and eon. I fangero 
ſtitutional mode of acquiring the ſenſe of the people aggrieved, cepting 
in order to approach the Throne with proper energy and reſpect, I declarat! 
was too efficient a ſtep towards procuring relief, not to alarm I of a deſ 
thoſe whoſe influence, power, and patronage muſt decreaſe in N which v 
proportion as three fourths of the people ſhould be admitted t to graſp, 
the participation of the Conſtitution. prejudge 
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1— the oppoſite jurito, in their alarm, ati; | 


little:delicate in their efforts to preſerve, as they may have been. 


in the means of acquiring their power. Through moſt counties 
of the kingdom, the Grand Juries, upon which no Roman Ca- 
tbolic could ſerve, were, by their. intereſt, eaſily ſo formed as to 
fall into the moſt. implicit adoption of their views and wiſhes. 
The Lord Chancellor Fitzgibbon, whoſe patrimonial eſtates are 
in the county of Limerick, attended perſonally at the meeting 
of the Grand Jury for that county ; and Mr. Foſter, the Speaker 
of the Houſe of Commons, was Foreman of the Grand Jury of his 
own county of Louth, which iſſued ſimilar declarations, in which 
they: expreſſed, in the ſtrongeſt terms, their abhorrence of the 
wicked and daring attempts of circulating the letter ſigned by 
Mr. Byrne, which complains of a partial adminiſtrationof juſtice, 
and of their being oppreſſed to flavery, and which tended to 
wuſe the Catholics to diſturb the peace of the Kingdom, by the 
illegal and unconſtitutional aſſociation of a Popiſh Congreſs, in 
the metropolis, to overawe the legiſlature, They, therefore, came 
tothree refolutions : Iſt, That the national proſperity depended 
upon the continuation, of the Popery laws, particularly thoſe 
which veſt the right of Franchiſe i in the Proteſtants excluſively ; ; 
and that ſince thoſe laws had been frequently called into opera- 
tion, the progreſs of the national proſperity had been more vigor- 
ous and rapid. 2dly, That the allowing to Roman Catholics 
the right of voting for members to ſerve in Parliament, was de- 


ſtructive of the conſtitution, and ſettlements of the crown, and 


of their connexion with Great Britain, 3dly, That, with their 
lives and fortunes, they would oppoſe every attempt towards ſuch 
dangerous innoyations, &c. All the other Grand Juries, ex- 
cepting two or three, iſſued either the ſame, or nearly ſimilar 
declarations and reſolutions, This was the laſt ſtruggling effort 
of a.deſperate junto, to ſecure a political bias upon the country, 
which was not growing too large even for their own ambitious 
graſp. Never, ſurely, was a more indecent effort attempted to 


prejudge the merits of an aggrieved people; to interpoſe the po- 
5 7 7 
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litical influence of the counties between the petitions of the ſub. 
jects at large and the Crown: and to overawe and predetermine 


the legiſlature againſt the recommendations, which his Majeſty 


might think proper to make, (and which he did in fact make) 
in favour of his loyal, peaceful, and aggrieved Roman Catholic 
ſubjects of Ireland. This firſt failure of men in power in their 
hackneyed attempts to metamorphoſe the wiſhes and ſtruggles 


of the people for relief, into ſedition and conſpiracy againſt the 


State, was a happy omen to Ireland, and the welcome herald of 
her dawning liberty. Notwithſtanding this inveterate and pow- 
erful reſiſtance, the Roman Catholics proceeded coolly, ad- 
viſedly, and firmly i in purſuing the grand object of their claims, 
About this time, Mr. Burke jun. arrived in Dublin, to refume 
his office of Agent for the Roman Catholic Body of Ireland. 
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ports of — and pi 1 in 1 the Prufſns—Their ms 
of carrying on the war—Fraudulent mode of acquiring provi- 
fon Due of Brunſwick's third manife 2/% His folly in nego- 
ciating— His d ieraceful retreat. France declared out of danger 
French conqueſts, in Germany, of Spires, Mentz, Franckfort : 
— Report of a letter from the King of France, that canſed the 
retreat of the King of Pruſſia. 


IN the preſent ſyſtem of governing our Eaſt Indian poſſeſſions, 
the Governor General is inveſted with powers of unlimited ex- 
tent and importance to Great Britain: he may involve this nation 
in war, and oppreſs the moſt extenſive part of the Britiſh em- 
pire with all the dreadful calamities attendant upon that ſcourge 
of mankind, When upon the nomination of Lord Cornwallis, 
Mr. Fox, in the Houſe of Commons, reprobated that ſyſtem, as 
unconſtitutional and dangerous, which veſted ſuch abſolute and 
immenſe power in the hands of the Governors of India, his Ma- 
jeſty's Miniſters oppoſed to it the well known private virtues, 
worth, and dignity of thenoble peer who was to exerciſe it. The ſpirit 
of the Britiſh Conſtitution formerly knew no ſuch grounds of en- 
grafting abſolute and unlimited power upon the virtue and diſ- 
cretion of the individual who was to exerciſe it. Bleſt as we now 
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are in the perſon of the firſt executive magiſtrate, with the beſt 
of Kings, t the beſt of Fathers, the beſt of Huſbands, the beſt of 
Friends, the beſt of Men; yet the Conſtitution; with this ſure 
earneſt of prudential exerciſe, has not, therefore, entruſted him 
| with ſuch abſolute power. It was indeed fince the inveſtiture of 
ſuch powers in the Governors of India, that Mr. Burke has 
taught us, that © he is s far from ſure that a King of Great Britain 
does not poſſeſs a more real, ſolid, extenſive power, than the Ki ng 
of France was poſſeſſed of before this miſerable revolution. The 
direft power of the King of England ts confiderable. His indirect 
and fur more certain power is great indeed. A ſudden change 
ſeems to have taken place in the principles and fyſtem of govern- 
ing India. Laſt year, military were the only fit men to govern 
India; this year, they are of all the moſt unfit. Mr. Shore was 
the perſon fixed upon to ſucceed the Marquis of Cornwallis. He 
had, partly from ill-health, and partly from a diſguſt c of the mea. 
ſures lately purſued i in India, retired from active life, and ſettled 
his private arrangements for ending his days i in retirement upon 
a very moderate fortune, which, hi gh y to his credit, he had 
brought with him from Aſia, after, having enjoyed conſiderable 
appointments there termed lucrati ve. 

Since our unhappy country is now. fatally wot hr in the war; 
which, in the experimentof one mort month, has afforded ſuch a me- 
lancholy earneſt of its effects, we become too nearly intereſted i in 
the turn of its events, to paſs over | in n ſilence the concluſion of its firſt 
of "proclatming this war r were, perhaps, the only circumſtances, 
in the indefinite poſſibility of events, that could ſo quickly. and 
ſo effectually haye ſecured to the Jacobin party in F rance the 


means of accompliſhing their nefarious and. tyrannous deſign, 
The Crown could not be completely deſtroyed, but by the prez. 
vious abolition of the ariſtocracy, both in the party of the Emi-. 
grants and in that of the Conſtitutionaliſts; 3 nor could this abo- 
lition be effected but by meaſures the moſt violent and ſhocking 
The iny aſion of a powerful, i 
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gu andferocious enemy, avowing theſes friends to the | 
monarch, and declaring the monarch a friend to them, ſupplied 
them with a plea, not of plauſibility but of neceſſity for depriving 
kim of his liberty: the fame principle ſanctioned the neceſſity of 
confiſcation, ſeizures, and murders, whilſt a ſtandard was erected 
on the French territories, round which their ſwornenemies were 
encouraged, by threats and the moſt deluſive promiſes, to rally. 
Theſe melancholy truths were ſeen by all, but the infatuated 
perſons whom they moſt concerned, in the inſtantaneous eſta« 
bliſhment of the power of the Jacobins upon the declarations 
and firic movements of the combined armies. The overthrow 
of monarch, the captivity of the King with his whole family, the 
ſeizure of the forces, revenue, and authority of the whole coun- 
try, were objects, which otherwiſe time, intrigue, and ſtruggle 
could have alone ſecure? _ Thus ſuddenly and powerfully armed, 
the Jacobins were enabled to repel the efforts of their public, 
and cruſh the deſigns and power of their domeſtic enemies. 
In the uncxpetted” and unaccountable conduct of the com- 
bined armies, in the inglorious cloſe of the campaign, it was to 
be expected, that the moſt diſgraceful reports coneerning their 
retreat ſhould be circulated, even without full grounds for their 
authenticity. I cannot find ſufficient vouchers to authenticate 
the current belief of treachery in the King of Pruflia, and 
of bribery in the Duke of Brunſwick; that the facts had 
been traced up to the corruption of their miniſters and miſ- 
treſſes; and that they had openly been upbraided for it, both by 
the Emigrants and the Auſtrians. ' Theſe being more intereſted 
and ſincere in the cauſe than the Pruſſians, hall frequently pledged 
their honour and lives to enſure a complete victory, if they 
might” be permitted to engage the enemy without the concur- 
rence or fupport of the Pruſſians. Jealouſy and rivalſhip, it is 
true, might have rejected theſe offers, as well as corruption and 
perfidy. It cannot, however, be denied, that notorious advan- 
tages oyer the enemy were loſt or neglected, and a moſt i ignomi- 
nious and deſtructive retreat was te concluſion of the campaign. 
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It was commenced by the moſt preſumptuous declamations ant 
VindiGfve nitnaces, and it was . by _ of fraud 


tlon. They had promiſed. as ample protection to thoſe Fend. 
men who ſhould ſubmit to their ſummons, as they had threatened 
vehgeatce againſt thoſe who Thould oppoſe their progreſs. They 
fenbificed pillage, and ſwindled the unreſiſting inhabitants out 
of proviſions" for their armies. One of theſe ſwindling and in- 
fulting inſtruments of fraud was ſent by Dumourier to the 
National Convention, as a ſpecimen of the good faith, and 
flattering pledge of the bleflings which the ſucceſs of the fede- 
ated Princes "would help upon France. © The village of Har 
din Cham aghe, „has delivered for the Pruſſian army 117 theey, 
©the value of which his Majeſty, the King of France, engagei 
6. to pay When his ſacred perfon fhall be at liberty, and order 
4 re-eſtabliſhed in his States. In faith of which 1 give the ſpe: 
& cial guarantee of his Majeſty, the King of Pruſfia, which may 
& be exchanged for the value of tie ſald in a proper time ani 
4 place.“ Signed, The Duke of B nf vick-Lunenbourg, Sept. 
29.— But we were before told, "2hbt the node of civilized war 
would not be profiifed; or were the Fronth who aFed on the pre. 
fent ſyſtem intitlid to expect it. It Was concluded by the moſt 
humiliating negociations; and ighoihitious retreat. The com- 
mander of the combined -armics, uriwilling or unable to keep 
the field, betrayed greater weakneſs in negociating with the 
French General, than he had in loſing every advantage hich 
be brought into the ſield. Having experienced the extreme 
miſchief of his firſt manifeſtos, he was frantic enough to reſt 
the baſis of his negociation upon a third manifeſto, in · ich he 
recapitulates the two former, and forebodes the iĩmmediute fall 
of the empire of France, from the infatuation of tlioſe N], 
aſſume to themſelves the title of deputies chi/en by the Nation, ro ſe- 
cure its rights and its happineſs upon the maſt ſelid baſis. Ffe aſſures 
the French Nation, that the allied ſovereigns never will depart 
from the the firm reſolution of reſtoring to his moſt Chriſtlaa 
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n i Majeſty, liberty, fafety and royal dignity, or of exerciſing juſh 
fraud and exemplary vengeanee againſt thoſe who ſhall longer dare to 

4 na; WY infringe them. That invariably attached to the prineiple of not 
intermeddling with the interior government of France, they 


tenel I fill perſiſt in requiring, that his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty, as well. 
Tbey = dhe whole royal family, ſhall be immediately ſet at liberty, 


e. The publication of this piece of inconſiſtency and folly can 
Alone force us to believe, that the Duke of .Brunfwick could 
have been ſo-weak and raſh in, the face of famine, ſickneſs 
impotency, deſpair and diſgrace, — N 
General Manſtein, on the ae Ne dane wich | 
carrying on the negociation with General Dumourier. It ap- 3 | 
pears from their correſpondence, which is authentic, that perſonal 1 
interviews and conferences had been had between the Duke of 
Brunſwick and the - French Generals. Dumourier perſiſted in 
the impoſſibility of negociating upon the baſis of a manifeſto, 
crying with it menace and war, that could only tend to irritate 
afree people; and which muſt therefore break aſunder the thread 
of negociation. It does not, ſays he, & at all enter the ſenſe of 

« that which has been talked of between us for the laſt four days, 

« it even deſtroys. it completely: it is even contradictory to the 

« converſation, with which, the Duke of Brunſwick - honoured 
Adjutant General Thouvenot.” The purport of theſe con- 
ferences, to which, Dumourier's letter alludes, was the moſt 
idject and unequivocal undertaking of the Duke of Brunſwick, 
on behalf of the combined powers, to be fatisfied with a grant of 
the ſmalleſt portion even of nominal power to the unfortunate 
Mahrattas, a Stadtholder, a principal Tax-gatherer, in ſhort,'any 
Alowance that could afford them a pretext. for retiring. Let 
this. mendicant ſupplication be compared with the language even 
ofthe laſt maniſfeſto, which had not preceded it more than three 
Jes, Ten let cool reaſon judge of the rectitude of principles 
that. could be thus proſtituted and abandoned. That Conſtitu- 
tion ef France, againſt which the Convention of Pilnitz had been 

Þ M 
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entered; into, for the deſtruction of which above 100,000 men 
were then in arms, and to the execration of which. moſt of Eu- 
rape had been worked up by art and power, was a larger boon, 
than theſe humbled menacers now demanded ; and in their de- 
graded impotency it was refuſed. A ſerious leſſon to Great 
Britaim now a principal party to the confederacy againſt France, 
to weigh the original principles upon which ſhe embarked in the 
cauſe, the probability of failing in the attempt, and the neat ſum 
of advantages, even in ſucceſs, The want of proviſions, the wet- 
neſs of the ſeaſon, and the ſickneſs of the army, concurred to ren- 
der tho retreat of the Pruſſians as deſtructive as it was diſgrace- 
ful. It is generally believed, that the French Generals, either 
from colluſion or humanity, ſpared them in their retreat. Serious 
accuſations were carried to the Convention upon this head, par- 
ticularly againſt General Arthur Dillon. But, as Dumourier 
undertook to juſtify him, it was probably agreed upon, in the 
negociation between the Generals, that no moleſtation ſhould be 
offered to the retiring army. Verdun and Longwy were given 
up; the ſiege of Liſle was raiſed ; and thus ended this inglorious 
campaign. The French declared their country out of danger, 
as ſoon as the combined armies had evacuated it. They, how- 
ever, puſned their conqueſts far into Germany: and, in the 
courſe of this month, Cuſtine reduced the a important Cities 
of Spires, Mentz, and Frankfort. 

The King of Pruſſia and his General, the Duke of Brunſwick 
will never clear their reputations from the ſuſpicions with which 
their conduct of this important campaign has covered them, 
Nor will the brutal ferocity of their troops be ever forgotten, 
who pillaged with equal barbarity the F xench patriots as enemies 
and the French emigrants as their allies. It has, however, been 
ſaid, that the late unfortunate Louis was prevailed upon to preſs, 
by letter, the withdrawing of the combined troops, as the only 
means of ſaving the lives of himſelf and family; and that this let- 
ter, delivered to the commander in chief in the courſe of the 
negociation between the Pruſſian and French Generals, was the 
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0 men ¶ zumediate cauſe of their retreat. Be it ſo. Yet a letter ſo re- 
Eu: @ntly received, and fo little expected, could not have produced 
the different manifeſtos, or have kept the combined armies from 
engag ing the enemy, when they commanded every advantage over 
them, or have driven them into diſad vantageous poſts, or have 
deprived t them of proviſions, or have rendered the men and horſes 
ſickly. The King of Pruffia and the Duke of Brunſwick are 
not blamed nor contemned for having retreated from France, 
when they were no longer able to hold the field, but for having, 
a extreme folly or freachery, tera thoir armies and the 
Fl W ſuch a ruincus alternative, © Rai 47 DO SSI 217 193 
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Succeſſes of the French 3 in EN of =D Beleians reſin 
_. the, Emperor . Foſeph--Flight of the court from Bruxelles—Ty 


wy Archducheſs leaves behind. the _ Emperor's grant of the Foya 
Entree Effect: praduced throughout Europe by the ſucceſs if temptec 
of the French arms-— Addręſſas of Brin fubjetts to the Natiniſ deprive 
Cunventian Decree af Fraternityr Out Miniſters alarnd 
5 c Lara Auckland's, Memorial to the State. Di. 
1 poſition of the public towards * ne Chan 
to the Grand Fur 4 dame 


1 HE brilliant and rapid ſucceſs of the Republican um 
In the very outſet of their career, produced the moſt ſtupendou 
and fatal conſequences throughout. all Europe. It gave radic: 
fi rmneſs to the party who had ſeized the Powers ; and means dl 
government in France; it emboldened the m to inſult their neigh 
bours in preſumptuous defiance, to | outrage. buman nature, wit 
impunity, and to revile in blaſphemous i impiety, the Deity itſelf 
The confederated princes, whoſe ſanguinary menaces had pre 
voked the irritation, as their diſgraceful diſcomfiture had crowned: 
the triumphs of theſe ferogious Republicans, 1 were ſo blinded to: 
their infatyation, that t they fought neither to correct nor abandot 
the principles which had led them to the brink of ruin; bu 
fatally ſuccended | in plunging their ene ae alſo int 
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current month, the dominion of the Republic was rapidly ex- 
tended from the Alps to the Rhine, from Geneya ta the mouth 
of the Scheldt. The victory of Jemappe ſecured the conqueſt 
of Brabant and Flanders; and the moſt numerous and beſt ap- 
pointed armies of the univerſe. where every where flying from 
the undiſciplined, naked, but enthuſiaſtic troops of the victorious 
Republic. How tardy are governments to ſee their too pre- 
ſumptuous confidence, to correct their miſtaken meaſures, and 
to adopt remedies appropriate to the evils that threaten them 
The Houſe of Auſtria had but recently ſecured, by the power 
of the ſword, the allegiance of the States of Brabant and Flanders. 


\They had riſen to ſhake off the yoke of the Emperor 5r Joſeph; who, 


dently as unjuſtly, invaded the rights of theſe ſubjects, and at- 
tempted to oppoſe upon them innovation in their religion, and 

deprive them of their fundamental -priviteges; upon the condi- 
tion of which, they had originally put themſelyes under the pro- 
tedtion of the Houſe of Auſtria. The favourite, but fatal po- 
liey, of not yielding to the wiſes, or claims of the people, Whilſt 
a Government thinks itfelf ue erg to reſiſt them by 
force, was here exemplified in a moſt ſtriking manner. The 


ve radic 
means o 
eir neigh 
ture wit! 


claim to their rights and: privileges" 3; * they perſiſted i in. demand- 
ing in peace, what they could not maintain by. war. The Go- 
vernment, though wi wou ground lor denying the juſtice of 
"their claims, added Thaſu alt t to the grievance of withholding them 
'by the mere power of oppreſlionz ; they: expoſed their weakneſs 
and Tiifamy in their manner and time of acceding to the demand. 
Alter the taking of Mons, all Was fear and confulian at Bruxelles. 
"The French ei emigrants, and every dependant upon the Court, 
re” at one time on their light; the latter had ſecur red what- 
ever boats, horſes, and carriages they could, to tranſport them- 
{ves and their effects and the dread of falling i into the hands 
ſe of Vn "bf che patriots, had completely cleared Bruxelles of every one 


eity itſelf 


tdo-confident of his arbitrary ſtrengtfi and power, had as impru- 


brave Belgians, thou Sh "heretofore" too 5 weak to wi ithſtand the 
power of the imperlal arms, were 100 "ſpirited 1 to abandon their 
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who had avowed and ſupported the principles of the confederated 
princes againſt the Republic. The Archducheſs Mary, re. 
moved with the Court to Ruremonde: her huſband, the Duke 
af Saxe-Teſchen, was with the army; and, if general accounts 
may be credited, had conduced not a little to the fatal diſgracs 
of its overthrow at Jemappe. In her flight ſhe left a mean. 
lancholy monument, of the reluctance with which Government 
yielded to the juſt voice of the Belgian people; and in it an im. 
portant leſſon ta all ſovereigns, that to withhold the rights of 
their people; is to deſtroy at once their own power and autho. 
riry. She addreſſed two diſpatches to the Belgian people: one 
af them to announce her intention of holding her court at Rute. 
monde; the other to communicate to them the confirmation of 
the charter of their liberties, called the Foyeuſe Entree. In this 
_ diſgraceful flight of the Court, from the approach of the victo. 
rious hero of Jemappe, little fagacity is wanting to trace the 
conceſſions of Government to their imtnediate cauſe. However, 
in the very hour of deſertion and flight, ſhe aſſures the people of 
his Majeſty's intention to made juftier alibuys the bafis of his reign 
and had therefore empowered her to declare, that be would invis- 
lably maintain the Brabantine Conſtitution, and the Foyeuſe Entre: 
An earlier attention to this juſtice might have increaſed the re- 
gret of the Brabanters at the departure hey rue pg and 
mitigated their joy at the arrival of Dumourier 
The rapid and ſucceſsful progreſs of the French arms, ſeems 
to have electrified all Europe with a ſympathetic ſtroke of liberty. 
The cauſe of France was made common with every com- 
plaint of grievance, and the unwillingneſs to examine and re- 
dress them, an open federacy with deſpotiſin, to oppreſs the ge- 
neral cauſe of civil freedom. Throughout the Belgian provinces 


| the reluctance and tardineſs of the Emperor to admit And con- 
firm the Brabantine Conſtitution, ſound a quick and Palatable 
remedy in the ſucceſs of the cauſe of France: the patriotic 


party in Holland fought, in the fame ſource, an alleviation of 
their _grievances — the overgrown power of the Stadthol- 
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der, which. the arms of Pruſſia had recently increaſed. In Eng- 


land, particularly at Sheffield, the friends and ſupporters of a 
Parliamentary Reform conceived that they, beheld in the ſucceſs 
of, the French arms, a ſure earneſt of their own and fellow- 
izens' free choice in the free members of a free parliament. 
In Scotland, the diſappointed , Burgeſſes who had in vain im- 
ned parliament to take under their conſideration the abuſes 
o we Royal Burghs, looked up to the happy iſſue of the French 
invaſion: of the Netherlands, for the correction and redreſs of the 
evils they complained. of. In Ireland, the Roman Catholics con- 
cluded, from the ſucceſsful energy of the French Revolutioniſts 
in giving laws. to their own nation, that an united people could 
by no laws be excluded from the Conſtitution and Government: 
ef their own State: and the Diſſenters, and other friends of li- 
derty, connected the deſtruction of one abuſive Government in 
France, with the neceſſary abolition. of every other Government 
that. WAS ſupported by any ſort oſ abuſe; whatever, Theſe are 
the f s of natural ſympathy : the actual exiſtence of the 
ſe creates the ſenſation; and the unſkilfulneſs of the phyſician 
drives. the. Heſpandiug pptiens. t to. . nne modes of 
D | 

Such were. the 8 wy the elles of; FR ne of the 
French arms. At. ROWE: there was no party either ſufficiently 
ſtrong to reſiſt the Jacobins, nor ſufficiently reſolute to attempt 
it. They produced ſeveral pretended and forged letters to crimi- 
nate their unfortunate -mongrch of cuunter-revolutionary plots : 
and by theſe manœuvres they had diſpoſed a ſpiritleſs public to 
n acquieſcence at leaſt, i in his predetermined fate. Meaſures 
were agcordiagly taken to bring on his trial. 

There had long exiſted at Paris, a ſociety or club of Britiſh bw 
jects, who took a very ſympathetic, if not an active part in the 
ſucceſs of the French Revolution. Upon the nev/s of the conqueſt 
af Brabant, they celebrated the joyful tidings in a very magniſi- 
cent and general feſtival; and afterwards addreſſod the Conven- 
tion upon che ſubject, Some other addreſſes from Britiſh ſubjects 


were offered to and accepted by the National Convention, in 
congratulation of their ſucceſſes. One of them was preſented 
from the Conſtitutional Society of London, by their -deputics 
Joel Barlow and John Froſty who, at the fame time, entreated 
their acceptance of one thouſand pair of n as a n 
| ee to the brave ſoldiers of liberty. rod Tobey 
Tol be National Convention was ſo cats with the —— 
| Pi of their arms, and ſo confident of the propriety and rec- 
titude of every meaſure propoſed for its adoption, that it ' ſeems 
to have thought deliberation a drudgery beneath the elevated dig- 
. nity; of Republicans. In the inconſiderate heat of enthuſtaſm, it 
paſſed by acclamation, a decree, & that the National Convention 
4 declared, in the name of the French Nation, that they wil 
“grant fraternity and aſſiſtance to all thoſe people ho wiſh to 
& procure liberty; and that they charge the executive power, to 
« ſend orders to their Generals, to give aſſiſtance to ſuch people 
« as have ſuffered, or are now ſuffering in the cauſe of liberty. 
This decree of fraternization was the . moſt impolitic meaſure 
that the Convention could poſſibly have adopted 3 it gave the 
direct denial to all their former profeſſions of not interfering with 
the internal governments of other kingdoms, and of not extending 
their own by foreign conqueſts. It raiſed juſt ſuſpicions, that 
the fomenting diſturbance and ſedition in foreign countries, had 
become a ſyſtematic principle of the French Republic, and, con- 
ſequently, afforded their neighbours plauſible excuſes for not ad- 
mitting them to aſſociate or ſettle in their dominions. 
It appears that our Miniſters began now to look with an eye 
of alarm upon the rapidity and extent of the French conqueſts: 
Brabant, Flanders, and Liege had been ſubdued, and feemed 
perfectly diſpoſed to fraternize with their conquerors. It was 
well known, that in Holland a very conſiderable party of male - 
contents ſought an opportunity of declaring themſelves; openly 
againſt the Prince of Orange. Lord Auckland was, therefore, I the: 
directed to aſſure their High Might neſſos, that, as the theatre We 
of war was brought ſo near to the confines of theit republic, his - + - 
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n, in en ens Bock ür and determined to execute, with the 
ented I utmoſt good faith the treaty of 1788. The States, in their 
putics anſwer to this declaration from our Court, profeſſed the ſtrongeſt 
e belief, that no hoſtile intentions were conceived by any of the 
belligerent powers againſt chem. The native phlegm of ſhe 
Hollander begat, in the more peaceful and ſteady, a real rehucs 
tance to believe activity neceſſary to fave their country: an in- 
\ ſuperable hatred of the court party induced the more active to 
diſſemble their expectancies of what they moſt ardently wiſhed. 
Hence the frequent obſeryation, that 4ve had officiouſly forced 
their High Mightineſſes even into a e neee their 
own wiſhes and inclinations. NI. den 
It was now the determination of our Cabinet to ame, no 
longer their approbation of the principles of the grand confede- 
racy. But it was firſt requiſite to diſpoſe the Nation to a proper 
xcquieſcence in them. The multitude: oftener act from feeling 
perſecute, and are rarely delicate in che means, when they find 
the opportunity of ſatiating their vengeance. A ſupreme abhor- 
rence of the French Government had been ſucoefsfully implanted 
in the hearts of moſt perſons in this country, nearly two years 
before the period of the current month: Mr. Burke then told 
them, that the French * © had put over their country an inſolent 
* tyranny, made up of: cruel and inexorable maſters, and that 
too of a deſcription hitherts not known in the world. The 
powers and politics by which they nave ſucceeded, are not 
an eye If Sithoſe of great ſtateſmen, or great military commanders, but 
nqueſts. ¶ che practices of incendiaries, aſſaſſins, houfe-breakers, robbers, 
ſeemed I *ſpreaglersof falſe news, forgers of falſe orders from authority, 
It was I Sandrather delinquencies of which ordinary juſtiee takes cogni« 
ance:?” Unfortunately, none of their intermediate acts have 

to foften the . of this high- coloured portrait. In 
6 — of their 3 = the A their ae heck che 
theatre W. Ne * 


blic, his i dn Mini Burke's e to a Member, p. 69. Ed 


directed againſt them, or their ſupporters, or their admirers, Ii ũ ! 


ſanctioned in the object of its direction. Artful advantage was 


the advantages of our Laws and Conſtitution, and lamented that 
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mods of reſiſting the French Revolutioniſts. Every meaſure 
however unwiſe, illegal, unconſtitutional, or unjuſt, became its 5 


taken of this diſpoſition; every wiſh, every word, and every ac- MW -.. ...- 
tion, that was diſagreeable to miniſters, was hurled into the de. Weck 
vouring vortex of the French Revolution, and repreſented to an 
affrighted nation as mingling with _ torrent that threatened n 
deſtruction to our political fabrie. 

Mr. Juſtice Aſhhurſt, on the 19th inſtant, delivered a lay 
to the Grand Jury, in-which he very ably and pointedly ſet forth 


« there were men in this country of corrupt principles and 
« wicked intentions, who appeared to be very much diſlatisfied 
c with our ſyſtem of Government, and publiſhed libels on our 
« Conſtitution daily; when this was the caſe it was neceſſary for 
© the members of the ſtate to find out, and purſus, and puniſh ſuc 
© wicked perſons. It would be a reformation in the ſtate that ſuch 
= corrupt members ſhould be cut off, to prevent others from fol. 
& lowing their train.“ This reſpectable Judge, in looking for- 
ward, ſpoke the language and the ſpirit of the Conſtitution. But 
the unpuniſhed and uninterrupted circulation of the Rights 
Man for two years, was not grounded upon the recommendation VV 
which he thought neceſſary for the preſervation of the State. In pon t 
fact, the learned Judge, with all the delicacy that his official ſitu- I tors, m. 
ation permitted, could not refrain from noticing the inefficient I of the 2 
meaſures purſued by Government to check the evil. « The. 30 
&« authors who had publiſhed ſuch writings, however, notwith- the pieg 
« ſtanding the proclamation; had perſiſted in their conduct, which I into rea 
& proved that what had been done Was niot quite effectual to pre- formanc 
& vent the further progreſs of ſuch ſeditious writings. On the ¶ After ſu 
next day, however, a new, and, in the preſent” circumſtances;'s N form, 


very ſingular meaſure was ſet on foot to encourage and eounte · interfere 
nance the execution of the laws. This was the eſtabliſſiment of tions. of 


an Aſſociation at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, of which, in e A 
ts order and time, we ſhall havę future occalion to ſpeak. 
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c ah Proclamarion— Parliament convened within fourteen days after 


ed that Bl zaving been recently prorogued to Fanuary—The militia called 
EY _ out The tower fortified—K1 ng's ſprech—Debates upon the ad. 
atis ſied 


* frefs' to the Throne Hr. Fox's ſpeech againſi the war—His 
on our By motion to ſend over a perſon to treat with the Executive Power 
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«fb fu Bl © ferve peace Maret ſent over with indefinite powers—Trial of 
at. fuct . 2he French King. The dangerous ſyſtem of eſtabliſping Clubs and 
rom fol- pagan Found guilty of labelling the Cunſtitution 
ing for. The effects of Mr. eee re 2 before the rn. 
on. But „ Me are. * and weg 29 

ights of 
ndation N V KE. are now .come to the introduction of Great Britain 
ite. 1 ypon the ſtage. We unfortunately are not di ſintereſted ſpecta- 
ial ſitu - tors, merely to adapt our temporary feelings to the performance 
efficient I of the actors: we have a deep concern in the working of the 
& The our deareſt intereſts are involved in the unravelling of 
notwith⸗ the piege; 1 and the dropping of the ſceaic curtain will but uſher 
* which N into reality, the train of miſeries and diſtreſſes which the per- 
i to pre- formance of our part in the drama will have entailed upon us. 
On the ¶ After ſuch recent and repeated auowals of the right of France 
tances 1 40 form, 5; alter and model its internal Government, without the 
counte- interference of any other ſtate, after ſuch unequivocal declara- 
mo « Hons. of our intended ö and the warmeſt profeſſions af. 
it WL talk of 8 pe inge- 
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nuity to engage the diſpoſitions, as well as to involve the intereſts 
of this country in the armed combination againſt France. The 
free and unchecked circulation of the worſt of levelling doc- 
trines which had brought France to its preſent ſtate of violence 
and confuſion, had operated their full effect upon thoſe amongſt 
us who were ſuſceptible of the miſchief: they had created in 
them a contempt for ariſtoeracy, and a diſlike to monarchy: the 
evil was fatally augmented by the propagation of other doctrines 
running into the oppoſite extremes, which were ſure to forward 
the very miſchief they were (perhaps) intended to prevent. Such 
a war was not to be undertaken upon open principle: it was 
not, therefore, to be ſupported by reaſon. Appeal was to be made 
to the paſſions ; the pathetic caſe of a virtuous, perſecuted mo- 
narch, put in contraſt with the ferocious cruelties of a licentious 
and frantic populace, had ſucceſsfully ſeized the feelings of 2 
Britiſh audience: and we all know how weak is the reſiſtance cf 
eool and ftern reaſon, againſt the pre-occupancy of animate 
paſſion. This is in nature, and the public was prepared 
for it by the words and example of Mr. Burke. * © J; 
« are ſo made as to be affected at ſuch ſpedctacles with melanchal 
« ſentiments upon the unſiable condition of mortal proſperity, and 
« the tremendous uncertainty of human greatneſs: becauſe in thalt 
natural feelings we learn great kfſons :' becauſe: in events like 
« theſe, our paſſions inſtruf# our reaſon : toben kings are hurled 
« from their thrones by the ſupreme Directer of this great drama, 
“and become the objects inſult to the baſe; and pity to the good.” 
The paſſions of the public having been thus raiſed, and their 
reaſon being ſubjetted to the inſtruction of therr paſfions, every wilt 
or effort to improve, ſtrengthen, or preſerve the rights of the 
people, or to keep the power of the Crown within the limits of: 
the Conſtitution, became equally ſeditious, dilloyal, and treaſon · 
able. To a people fo impreſſed, no meaſure againſt che Object 


of their irritation could become a ſubject of diſeuſian ee 
tion. Paſſion is tranſient: Veritas autem tern. 
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Tbe Proclamation of the 21ſt of May, alledged bat the evil which 


it complained of had been permitted to acquire a degree of ftreng the 


that» threw the whole empife into a ftate of alarm and ferment; 
The addreſſes, which it excited from the people, beſpske, however, 
the loyal diſpoſition of the nation, and in proving the facility wit 
whick the evil could have been timely remedied, aſcertained the 
degree of guilt or folly of thoſe who ſaw, diſdai ned, or negle&te# 
the opportunity. In order, however, to render the intended 
meaſures palatable to the nation, it became neceſſary to deviſe 


ſome domeſtic urgency for entering into a war, that could be 


ſupported upon no political juſtice, eneouraged by no proſpect 
of intereſt, nor undertaken without at leaſt che appearance of 


violating our expreſs proſeſſions and promiſes. His Majeſty 


was accordingly adviſed to iſſue a new proclamation. The in- 
efficacy of the firſt proclamation ſufficiently appears from the 
language of the ſecond: That nothwithſtanding the royal 
6. proclamation, evil- diſpoſed perſons were ſtill continuing, with 
the utmoſt induſtry, to attempt the ſubverſion of the Laws and 


« eſtabliſhed Conſtitution of this realm, and to deſtroy all order 


« and government therein. It muſt, at the ſame time, be re- 
membered, that Thomas Paine, againſt whom the firſt procla- 
mation was avowedly aimed, was permitted to live here, with 
impunity, for near two years after the publication of his works, 
and recently to go nen to take his ſeat in the National 
Convention of France. rr 

If eredit be given to the 3 ad 1 aQions of his e. 
Miniſters, the political ſtate of the kingdom, which depended 
upon the vigilance and energy of their meaſures, was, at this 
ume, in the convulſed agonies of a mortal diſeaſe. Without any 


external hoſtilities either to make or reſiſt, without the conviction 


or even accuſation, of any perſon for attempting to raiſe internal 
ſedition or inſurrection, without the example of one pain, penalty, 

or puniſhment having been inflicted upon a perſon guilty of tur- 
bulence or rebellion, the Miniſters thought themſelves warranted 
in adviſing his Majeſty, by proclamation, to call out and embody 
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the militia, and to convene the parliament (as in * of actual in. 
vaſion and rebellion he is only enabled) at an earlier period than 
that to which it ſtood prorogued. Baunties were offered to 
lundſmen and ſeamen. Naval armaments were put into Prepara- 
tion in all the dock-yards ; the army was drawn into a focus 


round the metropolis : and the Toxer was put into a paſture of 
defence. * The proclamation unequivocally tated, & that the 


« utmoſt induſtry was ftill employed, by evil-diſpoſed perſons 
« within this kingdom, acting in concert with perſons in foreign 
& parts, with a yiew to ſubvert the laws and eſtabliſhed Conſti- 
& tution of this realm; and to deftroy all order and government 
< therein; and that a ſpirit of tumult and diſorder, thereby ex- 


| & cited, had lately ſhewn itſelf i in acts of riot and inſurrection. 


Theſe are the ſuppoſed facts, upon the exiſtence of which the 
very legality of the proclamation was founded; for the Crown 
is only enabled to convene a parliament ſooner than the time to 


. which i it ſtands prorogued in the caſes of actual invaſion or rebel. 


lion. No one ever queſtioned the fact ol invaſian : and no one 
has, as yet, diſcovered that of rebellion. 4 The Legiſlature, for 
grave reaſons, reſtrained the King 8 prerogative upon this ſub- 
notori ty, and therefore ſeemed to have! — particularly cautious 
that no Miniſters might ever draw out the militia upon frivolous 
or falſe pretences. But how can inſurrection or rebellion exiſt, 
but by the overt acts of individuals? And how can it be credited 
that theſe are known to Miniſters,.: and that the perpetrators of 
them remain purpofe y or deſignedly concealed ar lanchoned by 
impunity 5 

His Maj eſty⸗ 8 pech = the Throne, at the meeting — bo 
Parliament, was a mere echo of his proclamation, In it be ſays, 


* If the Tower had been intended ſerioufly to be pot FM a poſ- 


ture of defence, a very different plan ſhould have been-adopted: 


At preſent-it is more defenceleſs than ever: the dead work of tis 
walls is increaſed, which, therefore, facilitates an attack; and the 
enbraſures are ſo conſtructed, that a gun cannot be brought » to beak 
eat of them upon any point within the extent of the ditch. 
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t 1 have carefully obſerved a ſtrict neutrality in che preſent war 


40 on the continent, and have uniformly abſtaiffed from any inter- 
& ference with reſpect to the internal affairs of France. The 
addrefs to his Majeſty u upon the ſpeech was moved in the Houſe of 
Lords b by Lord Hardwicke, and ſeconded by Lord Walfingham : 
in the Commons, by Sir James Saunderſon the Lord Mayor, and 
it Wallace. In both Houſes it was debated upon nearly the 


| ſame grounds. In the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Fox, after a 


very long, eloquent, and conſtitutional ſpeech, moved an amend- 
ment to the addreſs, which was ow mrbng by a ny of two 
hundred and forty. 

As the minds of the public are now quieted upon the grounds 
of alarm, which then agitated them, they may, after a year's ex- 
periment of the meaſures then projected, examine them without 
bias ; and decide upon them without partiality or ſuſpicion of 
dilloyalty. On this occaſion, Mr. Fox proved himſelf the moſt 
ſagacious ſtateſmen, the ableſt ſenator, and the firmeſt patriots 
If there exiſt in the breaſt of any man, at this hour, a feeling for 
the actual ſituation of his country, let kim read over, and calimly 
conſider, Mr. Fox s ſpeech | upon that memorable occaſion, and 
his mind will be inſtantly decided upon the awful criſis of the 
preſent moment. He declared chat che ſpeech and proclamation 
were grounded in V falſehood, and that the Miniſters who had 
framed the ſpeech, had made the aſſertion with a full conviction 
of their falſchood : that they had calumniated the people of Eng- 


land, by accuſing them of inſurrections, which had no exiſtence 


but in the brains of thoſe who had ſiniſter views in publiſhing 
theſe fictions, He very pointed] y enforced the danger of deſtroy- 
ing, as the preſent policy Was, the middle order of men, who 
OY equally adverſe to pure democracy as to deſpotiſm. A 
ſyſtem of extremes was eſtabliſhed, of the moſt dangerous con- 
qaenees.”” Thoſe who dread republicanifm, fly for ſhelter to 
the crown. Thoſe who deſire reform, and are calummiated, are 
driven by deſpair to republicaniſm the evil moſt to be dreaded. 
He was ready to ſtand in the gap between the wild projects of 
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new-fangled theories, and the dangerous revival of exploded and 
condemned doctrines, though from theſe latter he feared the 


worſt conſequences. 


He connected the ſpirit of Government 


with the actions of its avowed agents. He confidered the nature 


of Mr. Reeves's * aſſociation, and quoted the doctrines pub. 


liſhed and jcirculated by this learned chairman, that inculcated 
the jure divino right of Kings, which would have been treaſon: 
able in the years 1715, and 1745: and this in a manner per. 
fectly new and inſtructive—“ Have you not read the Bibie? Dy 
« you not know, that it is there written, that the King is the Lord 
« anointed? But did you ever hear of his having anointed a Re- 
public?“ —He preſſed upon the Miniſters the danger of ſport- 
ing with the feelings of the people; of raiſing their alarms, to 
draw. from them the ſoothing expreſſions of agitated loyalty; 
and warned them againſt ſtunning the public mind, with re. 
peated ſhocks of fiction, into the inſenſibility of a real attack, 
He deprecated in the ſtrongeſt terms, the idea of going to war 
with France, becauſe we diſapproved of its form of Government, 
He inſiſted that reaſon required we ſhould firſt attempt to nego. 
Ciate, before we plunged the nation into war. If the ends we 
propoſed to obtain by arms, could be acquired by negociation, 
the Nation demanded negociation, as an act of juſtice. And the 
Miniſters who refuſed even the attempt, were reſponſible to 
their country, for the laviſh waſte of its treaſure, and the wan- 
ton and cruel effuſion of its blood. Every miſery of a moſt de- 
ſtructive and ruinous war, would be juſtly laid at the door of 
thoſe, who, from obſtinacy, pride, or folly, would not uſe the 
means, preſſed even upon them by their very enemies, to prevent 


and avert the evil. 
and ſhocking to humanity, to ſport with the fate of empires, and 


It was inſulting to the plain ſenſe of man, 


ſacrifice the lives and fortunes of their citizens, to the frivolity 
of punctilio. Can they find a power to war — we whom 


1 He is Chief Juſtice af Newfoundland, _ enjoys ome het 
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ed and they cannot treat? Can they ſettle cartels and armiſtices, (as 
-d the in war they muſt) with thoſe with whom they may not prolong, 


nment and perpetuate them? Can they inſure the infallible and-perpes- 
nature tual ſucceſs of their arms, and prophecy to their country, that 
pub. this, or a worſe executive government in France, ſhall not hum 
cated i ble, and force them to ſue for the peace, they now ſo inſolently: 
eaſon: and haughtily deny the poſſibility of treating for? To judge: 
r per. from: the firſt fruits of the cruſade againſt France, he trembled, 
D, ud bluſhed to look forward to the probable iſſue of our. plung- 
Lord; ing into the diſgraceful ruin. Let but negociation be attempted: 


A Re. 


ö port. 


ms, to 


and. its failure would inſure his vote for the war. Negociation 
bad lately prevented a rupture with Spain. And, after his Ma- 
jeſty had told us in his ſpeech, that he has uniformly abſtained 


yalty; rom any interference with reſpect to the internal affairs of 


attack, Wl country from war, by negociating with the executive power of 
to war France, (we interfere not with its form), but becauſe the repub- 


ament lic has not been anointed with the holy chriſm of Rheims? He 
ads we the country from a war with Ruſſia. Were he alone, he would 
-iation, MY fill raiſe his ſingle voice to avert from his country the ruin and 


nd the deſtruction, that the weak, if not wicked deſigns of Miniſters, 
ible to Ml vere bringing upon it. Whatever might be the intoxication of 
> wan- Wl the moment, he ſaw the hour of reflection not far off, that would 
oft de- convince his countrymen of the preference of an honourable 
oor of mtitaddeeggg gn. en penſive, painful, and humiliating cure. In his 


uſe the uſual m manner he added, that he would not content him 
reyent kf wich Aeprecating the acts of the Miniſters; but he would 
f man, himſelf, for the ſyſtem of meaſures that he would pro- 
es, and poſe and: ſupport in hours of agitation like the preſent. If the 
ivolity Difleaters ſhowed a tendency to diſcontent, on account of any 
whom | partial appreffion, he would repeal the Corporation and the Teſt 


- IJ fs. They complained of nothing elſe: and their affectionate 

e other ¶ ſrrviees-were of more conſequence to the ſtate, than their excly« 

I JW fin from corporations was of benefit to it, If any perſons 
R 
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were tinured with a republican ſpirit; beeauſe they thought the 
repreſentative Government was more perfect in a republic, hz 
would endeavour. to amend the repreſentation of the Commong, 
and to prove that though not choſen by all, they ſhould have ng 
other intereſt than to prove themſelves repreſentatives of all. If 
there were men diſſatisſied in Scotland, with the internal govern. 
ment of their Rayal Burghs, he would examine their grievance, 
and afford redreſs., If in Ireland, the great body of the people 
ſtated what was the fact, that they were excluded from, and de: 
manded to be admitted to a participation of the Conſtitution of 
their country, he would liberally admit their elaim to right an 
juſtice. He lamented ſorely that Government ſhould have hithertd 
refuſed to grant, what would have been chen thought the reſult 
of choice and liberal policy; but which, on the eve of a public 
war, muſt appear to be the forced effect of neceſſity and feu, 
Were he, in the preſent hour of alarm, to iſſue a proclamation 
1 t ſhould be to invite every man who had a grievanee, to bring 
it to the bar of the Houſe of Parliament, in full confidence of 
having it fairly inveſtigated. Theſe were the ſublidies be woul 
offer to Government. What inſtead of - this was done 
Complaints were ſuppreſſed, the aggrieved -ealumniated as ſedi · 
tious, redreſs rendered deſperate, the freedom of thought, ſpeech, 
and the preſs, ſubjected to the judgment ef ignorant, intereſted, 
and ſpiteful . informers, and the difapprobation of an arbitrary 
unjuſt, and ruinous ſyſtem of meaſures, converted into a trea · 
ſonable attempt to ſubvert the Conſtitution and Government of: 
the country. He repeatedly inculcated, what ſhould be ever en- 
graven on the hearts of all Miniſters: That the Miniſters of 
one country ought to treat with-whemſoever they found in poſs 
treat with powers de jure, and not with thoſe de facto, could not 
excuſe themſelves to their country for che treaſure chat hbuldbe 
laviſhed, and the blood that ſhould be ſpilt, in the conſequences of 
their obſtinaey and arrogance. "Their eommiſſion and delega- 
tion is to ſuperintend and —— the rights, and Mellare of 
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— not to interfere "with hens en a rigs 
of the internal governments of others. f 
—— gene on this, as — 
lis rau, ſpoke for a conſiderable length of time in 
kis — ſtrain againſt France; and concluded, One 
—— an addreſs ſhould be preſetited 
one, but whether there ſhould be any Phfone at all? 
ebe cit as ill-founded as it was an ill- natured auſton, to 
Catiline's deſigns upon Rome. The difference of the preſent 
ur the then ſituation of this nation; may have inverted” My; 
wulle dodtrine, and taught men's reaſon fo inflrud? their paſ- 
mx When they ſhall impartially have reviewed the refult of 
je year's | experiment in this fatal confederacy, their reaſon 
ll find conviction in the accompliſhment of thoſe prediQtions 
bf Mr. Fox, to which their paſſions formerly prevented them 
m aſſenting. Let chem now faithfully caſt up the current 
int of tho year; let them labour to counterbalance in credit 
black columm of debtor of twenty millions; s let them weigh 
he advantages gained over the enemy abroad, againſt thoſe wd 
ave ourſelves loſt at home; let them compare the then flouriſh- 


ig ſtate of our commerce; with the preſent diſtreſſed ſituation of 
ur manufacturers; ber mem Son traßt the paſt diſcontents 'of 


m its per with their preſent me- 
horatiors of their. condition, and their readineſs to ſubmit to the 
payment of nqhrly an additional million of annual taxes. Let 
them oppoſe the arrogant refuſal of our Miniſters to treat with 
the French about peace, to their vigour and exertions in ſupport- 
1 Let them look back at our vaunting threats to 
guſh, by anticipation/ the power whieh the fatal experiment has 
nereaſed-and* fortified; - Let them compute the future by our 
Eb lofles and niifortunts fer them caſt up the ſum total of 


2 > - 
0 222 


* The mn moneys raiſed lat year, — what wit] be ultimately re- 


biste to clear all expenſes hitherto igcurred 2 the war, cannot 
Wl fax torr of this oftimate. OY Re 


in diſcuſſion between his Majeſty and his allies, and the Frend 


dy the diſcuſſions of the two former days, he made this moi 
with the intention that ĩt might be entered on the Journals d 
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our ſurt miſeries; diſtreſſes and diſgrace; let them calculate upoy 
fair data, the improbability of obtaining the end of the wa, 
which is the ſubjection of France. Let them prove, by uner. 
ring operations, the impoſſibility by any iſſue of the war, d 
Happineſs, even already ſacrificed to the ruinous and delufine 
object. And then let them learn to eſtimate public men by the 
effects their meaſures produce upon the county. 
On the third day of the Parliament, Mr. Fox made a motion 
in the Houſe, to addreſs. his Majeſty to ſend a perſon to trer 
with thoſe who exerciſe proviſionally, the functions of the Exe. 
cutive Government in France, touching ſuch points as may h 


nation. He obſerved, that the queſtion having been narrow 


the Houſe, for the purpoſe of ſhowing to the country, that u 
attempt had, on the firſt opportunity, been made by the repr- 
— of the people, to avert the calamities of warb 
negociation. He was as little, as any man in that Houſe, di 
poſed to commend the late proceedings of France, nor did be 
admit the preſent, to be the moſt deſirable time, for recognizing 
thoſe powers; but it was an unfortunate neceſſity; this was the 
firſt opportunity of forwarding the meaſure, and the ſooner it ws 
adopted the leſs remarkable it would be. After a very long 
debate the mation was negatived without a diviſion. T 
prudence and propriety of Mr. Fox's motion will only be ſee 
and fairly judged, in the painful moment of humiliation, hic to 
will faithfully diſcloſe the full waſte of the blood . n a 
that the adoption of it would have prevented. 12119 
This ſyſtem of horror and enmity againſt Fenn ann been 
eftabliſhed, although no formal declaration of hoſtilities had been 
made, the Parliament proceeded to paſs the Alien Bill, and the 
Bill to prohibit the circulation of promiſfory, and other note eon ei 
orders, undertakings, or obligations, for the payment of any ſum, tives ca 
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te upon i er ſums of money, created and iſſued under, or in the name of 
e | war, any public authority in France. Oppoſition was given to each 
y uner. MW of theſe Bills, in both Houſes, chiefly upon the ſame grounds, 
war; of vz. iat they were direct infringements of the Treaty of Com- 
ire; an merce; that they were boſtile meaſures whilſt we profeſſed neu- 
delufire Ml trality towards France; and that they were founded in the 18 
by tie ſuppoſition of exiſting danger in our own country. Cys 

| In the courſe of the month, Monſ. Le Brun, the F rench M 
niſter for Foreign Affairs, made ſeveral attempts to open a ne- 
gociation with our Miniſters, to preſerve a good underſtanding, 


motion 


ne Ex, and to prevent an open rupture between the two countries. 
may h Inſtructions were given to M. de Chauvelin, and freſh agents 
Fre nd were ſent over with directions to make any overtures and con- 
arrowel i eeſſions that ſhould be found effectual to avert the miſeries of 


motial a war. All proved ineffectual; for about the cloſe of the month, 


irnals u M. Le Brun made a report to the Convention on the ſtate of * 
that u affairs with England. He ſaid that contrary winds had kept 
e repre. back the reſult of the laſt ſtep taken by the Executive Council, 


war 
uſe, di 
Yr did It 


>gN1Zing 


which was the ſpecial commiſſion given to M. Maret, to admit 
amoſt of indefinite terms to prevent the war. He ſpeaks ſlight- 
ingly of the-naval armaments of England, and complains much 
of the Alien and Aſſignat Bills, as infractions of the Treaty of 
Commerce, which they had hitherto ſcrupulouſly obſerved, but 
er it wu from which they ſhould in future hold themſelves releaſed'; 
ery lom i that they had, accordingly, directed their Ambaſſador to make 
The this repreſentation to Lord Grenville. . It is confidently re- 
de ſeen ported, that M. Maret had it in his inſtructions, unequivocally | 
n, which to offer to our Miniſtry theſe. three points: firſt, that the navi- 
treaſure gation+ of the Scheldt ſhould be given up; ſecondly, that the 
I French troops ſhould not approach the Dutch territories, within 
2 given diſtance; and that the decree of the 19th of November, 
hould be either altered or repealed. When the oſtenſible rea- 
ſons for undertaking a war are thus previouſly removed, by the 
eoneeſſion of the enemy, then none but the moſt ſuſpicious mo- 
tives can induce Miniſters to ſacrifice the peace, treaſure, and 
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part, of the month was taken up by the National Convention n 
the trial of the unfortunate Louis. His impending fate deeply 
affected the feelings of this whole nation. Several expedient 
and experiments were ſuggeſted in both Houſes of Parliament, 
for averting the ſentence which ſeemed doomed to be paſſed upon 
him; but none were adopted, merely from the fear of irritating 
the ferocious Jacobins to an earlier and ſeverer ſentenee againſt 
him. It would have been difficult to provoke the Executive 
Council of France, more than they at this time were, at our 
conduct in paſſing the Alien and Aſſignat Bills, in inereaſing 
our armaments, both by land and ſea, in refuſing to negociata 
with their Ambaſſador, and above all, in haughtily rejecting the 
propofals, which they had humbled themſelves in making, 5 
their extraordinary envoy, Maret. 1 

* There cannot be a more melancholy, though at the . time 
more incredible proof of the infatuation of Miniſters, than that, 
with the fatal example before their eyes of France having been 
brought into its preſent ſituation by the means of clubs, they 
ſhould countenance and encourage that very ſyſtem throughout 
this kingdom. The motive of their meeting was indifferent a 
to the effect of ſetting the example. It would, if hereafter found 
neceſſary ta forbid. thoſe ſelf-conſtituted. clubs, aſſociations, ot 
conventions, be a difficult taſk to reſt the legality of their meet, 
ing upon the purity of the motives of the aſſociates. Mr. Reeves's 


aſſociation had ſet out upon the, molt falſe, wicked, and dange- 
rous grounds that, could be deviſed. They boaſt of their being 
formed into a club for the expceſs, purpoſe of preſerving theme 
ſelyes againſt the horrid attempts of daring. and ſeditious men, a0, 
under the ſpecious pretence of reformation, wiſh to ſubvert the Cu- 


fitution and Government of their Country. What can be more falls, 


than that all thoſe who wiſh to bring about à reform in; Parlias! 
ment, with to ſubvert the Conſtitution of their Country? What, 
more wicked, than thus to calumniate and criminate their fellow, 

ſubje ds, who are peaceful and loyal? What more dangerous ta, 


ſubvert t 


80 ſer 
ſtitutionz 
Propagat 
notice th 
ceoſed to 1 
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as ſtate, than to eftabliſh ſuch a ſyſtem of enmity amongſt ci- 
tizens, and fomenting it by means obviouſly open to retaliation; 
and immediately tending to the horrid effects of irritation, re< 
renge and deſpair ? It was but on the 18th of the month, that 
Mr. Faine's trial came on, in which he was found guilty, by a 
ſpecial jury, for having libelled the Conſtitution. He had openly 
nd unequivocally avowed himfelf its enemy, and exerted che 
full power of his talents to make what proſelytes he could to his 
ſelitious doctrines; and if the evils and dangers complained of 
in che proclamations had a real exiſtence, they owed it un- 
doubtedly to the tardy and inefficient puniſhment of the author 
ind propagator of the doctrines that produced them. Henceforth 
there appeared leſs zeal in puniſhing real delinquents, than in 
affixing the imputation of ſedition and treaſon to thoſe who diſ- 
zpproved of the meaſures of Government, or incurred their 
difpleaſure, by wiſhing for a Parliamentary Reform. According 
to the new doctrine of Mr. Reeves's aſſociation, it was holden 
ont to the nation as illegal and unconſtitutional to meet for the f 
purpoſe of conſidering and diſcuſſing the ſtate of the popular 
rpreſentation in Parliament, in which every voter, and every 
individual is in fact deeply* intereſted. It was, therefore, judged 
to be the prudent, the effectual, the legal, the conffitutional 
| mode of checking and correcting the evil, to eſtabliſh theſe 
meet. eounter meetings and ſocieties throughout the kingdom, founded 
eeves's upon no other authority, ſanction, or power, than the momentary 
dange- (perhaps ill-grounded) conviction of individuals, that the pre- 
being ent ſyſtem of popular repreſentation ſhould be kept on foot for 
them- Ide 1 improvement or preſervation of the Conſtitution, and that 
ny % the contrary opinion was a proof of an actual defire or attempt to 
2e C494 Mſubvert the laws, government and conſtitution of the country. a 
re fall, 80 ſeriouſly were the moſt illiberal, ſcandalous, and uncon- 
Parkani! ſtitutional motives for holding theſe aſſociations boaſted of and 
g propagated, that Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey thought it neceſſary to 
votiee them in the Houſe ; and now perhaps, if our paſſions have 
122 inſtruct our reaſon, the real import and tendency of them 
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may be conſidered without bias or prejudice. One of the firſt 
publications made by Mr. Reeves, the arch-patriarch of theſe 
aſſociates was, ſaid Mr. Grey (on the 17th) not only calculated 
to excite ſedition, but abſolutely pointed out the claſs of perſons 
againſt whom the loyal fury of the mob ſhould be directed. 
The extermination of the Diſſenters was their aim, and the 
publication alluded to aſſerted, . That the Preſbyterians had been 
« the cauſe of the diſlurbances in America; that by them the ex- 
« pences of the American war had been incurred, and that thy 
* Birmingham Doctor (Prięſtley) was more infamous even thay 
« Paine.” Mr. Fox on the ſame day, produced to the ſame 
houſe, a circular invitation to one of theſe loyal meetings a 
. Staines, which ended with theſe words, deſtruction to Mr. For 


Maret's 


and bis Jacabin committee. On the 24th, Mr. Fox, in giving. — , 
1 his aſſent to the augmentation of the army, as he had befor 1 
done to that of the navy, ſaid that he did it upon this only prin Erſti 
Ciple, that we ought to be prepared either to engage in war, oli Fro 
to negociate with effect for peace. He then took occaſion 14 8 
mentioning to the Houſe, the diſmiſſal from the army of ty * Py 
officers of rank and merit, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, for bein fer 
fuppoſed to favour the cauſe of France, when we were in a ſtat 1 
of neutrality with her; and of Captain Gawler, for having r oY 
| fufed to withdraw his name from the Society for Conſtitutional boy 10 
Information, to which ſome of the firſt characters of the natio | 
belonged. Theſe different. circumſtances beſpeak their. om Frw 
_ tendency, and ſhew the extent of the, ſpirit which product importai 
them. He queſtioned not the prerogative of the Crown to di ment. pr. 
miſs any officer from the army; but, thought that the exerciſe d Maret;1 


it applied to ſuch purpoſes, became an object worthy of the cos · I ers of ne 
fideration of that Houſe. "ME Miniſte: 
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Maret's ſecond miſſion from the Executive Power of France flill 
rejected —Spain's treaty of neutrality with France Carter, a 
* bill-Alicker, condemned to fix months impriſonment—Crichton, a 


tallow-chandler, for uttering ſeditious words in liquor —MMeſſrs. 
Erſtine and Pigott removed, and Meſſrs. Graham and Anfiru- 


tber made Attorney and Solicitor General to the Prince of Wales 
Death of the King of France—Diſmiſſal of the Ambaſſador, 


end other meaſures taken thereupon—Exertions in Ireland tg 
reform the repreſentation of the people in Parliament The Aſſe- 
ciation of the Friends of the Conſtitution, Liberty, and Peace, 


under the Duke of Leinſter —Biſhop of St. David's Sermon— 
Reflections thereupon. 


Few domeſtic occurrences of this month are of any particular 
importance to the general purport of this Hiſtory, The Parlia- 
ment proceeded in paſſing the Alien and Aſſignat Bills. M. 
Maret, who had returned: again from France with enlarged pow- 
ers of negociating for peace, had ſeveral conferences with our 
Miniſters, who ſtill roſe in their tone of diſdainful rejection. 
The example of Spain, which had, in the preceding month, en- 
tered into a treaty of neutrality with the Executive Power of 
France, was ſtrongly urged as a precedent for our negociating 


without humbling ourſelves in the eyes of Europę. 


The Spa- 


aiſh negociation was ſo emphatically the immediate act of the 


8 
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Crown, that it was actually commenced under the adminiſtra. 
tion of the Count d'Aranda, and completed under that of the 
the Duke d' Alcudia. All, however, was in vain: it was our 


inevitable fate to. be plunged into the miſeries and diſgrace of 


this myſterious and ruinous confederacy. Maret returned to 
France under the mortification of having failed alſo in this ſe. 
cond miſſion to the Britiſh Cabinet. Lord Loughborough, who 
in all the late debates upon the relative ſituations of Great Bri. 
tain and France, had been prominently zealous in ſupporting 
the meaſures propoſed . by. Miniſters, was honoured with the 
Great Seals of England, and called to ſucceed Lord ain 
on the woolſacx. 

As the Miniſter had been either Unable or weiin to male 
an example of any perſon who had been guilty of thoſe acts d 


riot and inſurrection, which had induced the neceſfity of drawing 


out the militia, they found that the preſent affection of the pub. 
lic mind could not be kept up without the moſt exemplary and 
rizorous puniſhment of future delinquents. The firſt unforti- 
nate victim of this regenerated ſeverity, which had diſappearel 
with the memorable Jeffries in the laſt century, was one Carter 
who was indicted and found guilty of having unlawfully publiſt- 
ed a ſcandalous and ſeditious libel, intituled « An Addreſs fron 
« the London Correſponding Society to the other Societies in 
« Great Britain, united for the purpoſe of obtaining a Reform 
« ju Parliament.” The addreſs was an anſwer to that of Mr. 
Reeves's Aſſociation: and this wretched Bill-ficker was ſen- 
tenced to fix months impriſonment for having paſted up the 


addreſs at the corner of St. Giles. The next example was 


Daniel Crichton, for uttering treaſonable words againſt the King: 
he was proved to have ſaid, that he would have no King here, thiy 
had no King in Scotland: and the ſame two witneſſes who provdl 


the uttering of the words, proved alſo the intoxication of the 
man who uttered them: he had come up the nicht before from 
Scotland, tobe bounden apprentice to a tallow chandler : konour- 
able teſtimony was made in court by a reſpectable clergyman of 
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his general good character, and he himſelf expreſſed the moſt 
ſincere. compunction for having, in an unguarded moment of in- 
toxication, uttered words, which, in his full reflection, he would 
not ever have ſpoken: he was ſentenced, however, to three months 
impriſonment. The puniſhment of ſuch low and inſignificant 
individuals, would ſcarcely ſupport the ſyſtem of criminating 
every wiſh for a parliamentary reform, Confidence was to be 
withdrawn from men of brilliant talents and tried patriotiſm, 
whoſe zeal for the perfection of the Conſtitution prevented them 
from abandoning even the hopes of correcting its few defects. Mr. 
Erſkine and Mr. Pigott were removed from the honourable ap- 
pointments of Attorney and Solicitor General to his Royal High- 
neſs the Prince of Wales: and Meſſrs. Graham and Auſtruther 
were appointed in their lieu. N 

The confined plan of this Hiſtory will not allow me to enter 
into a minute detail of the melancholy execution of the unfortu- 
zate King of France. The queſtion for his execution was car- 
ried, in the Convention, only by a majority of five votes. In 
us death, which happened on the 21ſt of the month, he ſhowed 
an example of the moſt heroic fortitude and chriſtian ſubmiſſion. 
to his unjuſt ſentence. Blood-thirſty and cruel as was the con- 
duct of the regicide party to this amiable and virtuous monarch, 
it is much doubted whether they would have had the boldneſs to 
attempt, or the power to carry ſo unjuſt and bloody a deſign into 
execution, if they had not been enabled to pave the way for it, un- 
der the pretext-of ſecuring their country from the imprudent and 
inhuman menaces of the Duke of Brunſwick, Some hopes were 
entertained that Dumourier, who was at this time at Paris, would 
laye profited of his influence with the people, to have attempted a 
telcue of the injured monarch. No ſhew appeared of ſuch an attempt. 
Twenty thouſand men were under arms: and the ſhocking ſcene 
was cloſed in the moſt awful fear and filence. Upon the melanchol y 
feport reaching this country, the Court was immediately ordered 
Into mourning for his late moſt Chriſtian Majeſty. M. Chauve- 
in was, by an order of the King in Council, directed to depart 

| 8 2 
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this realm, 6n or before the iſt of February: and u meſſage was 
ſent by his Majeſty to both Houfes of Parliament, directing the 
correſpondence between M. Chauvelin and the Secretary of 


State for Foreign Affairs, together with the order of Council in 


conſequence of the atrocious act lately committed at Paris, to be 
laid before them; and intimating, that his Majeſty, in the pre. 
ſent ſituation of affairs, thought it indiſpenſably neceſſary to make 
a further angmentation to his forces by ſea and land, for main. 
taining the ſecurities and rights of his own-dominions, for ſup. 
porting his allies, and for oppoſing the views of aggrandizement 
and ambition on the part of France, which would be, at all times 
dangerous to the general intereſts of Europe, but are'peculiarl 
ſo when connected with the propagation of principles which lex 


to the violation of the moſt ſacred duties, and are 1 ſubver. 


five of the peace and order of all civil ſociety. 
Whatever may be the impreffions upon the paſſions or mink 


* bol men, in the awful moment of great, wonderful, and terrife 
events; they are in their nature, tranſient, and momentary, # 
were the cauſes which produced them. They may indicate the 
diſpoſitions of the perſons affected: but they can afford w 


ground for engrafting upon them any meatures intended to be 
general and permanent. Truth and reaſon, which are ever con- 
ſiſtent and invariable, can alone ſupport and juſtify either the 
alteration or execution of laws, which were founded in their 


baſis. True it is, that the kingdoms of Great Britain and Ire 


land, are ſeparate and independent of each other: they have ſe- 
parate legiſlatures, and ſeparate laws: but they have an union of 
intereſts, an union of affection, an union of valleziance to the 


— Sovereign: they know but one ſpirit, one principle, one 
form of Conſtitution. Great Britain and Jreland are converti- 


ble terms. Diſloyalty, ſedition, aad treaſon, are inapplicable to 
one, if they be not applicable to both: the nature of the crime 
is common to both: the plus or the minis in the offence to the 
Sovercign, may be determined by peculiarity of circumſtances, 


not by variety of foils. ' Let us then firſt in one kingdom con- 
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nitplats the Britiſh Legiſlature, impervious to every application 
for a reform of Parliament; let us view the Government of 


Great Britain, proſecuting for ſedition, every man, who ſpeaks, 


or writes, or publiſhes his own, or others' thoughts, in favour of 
ſuch reform; let us view the multifarious Clubs and Aſſoeia- 
tions, regularly eſtabliſned through the kingdom of Great Bri- 
tain, under the ſanction of Government, to preſerve us againſt 


tue horrid attempts of daring and ſeditious men, who, under the 


ſpecious pretence of reformation, wiſh to ſubvert the Conflitution and 
Government of the Country © then let us turn our eyes to Ireland. 
Here we fee a regular delegation, deputed from three fourths 
of a people, aggrieved by being deprived (amongſt other rights) 
of that of voting for members of parliament, (though diſcounte- 
nanced and oppoſed by moſt of the men in power of that kingdom} 
laying before their Sovereign, in reſpectful confidence, the ſum of 
their grievances, and graciouſly received by the common father of 
his people. Here we admire the tender anxiety of a truly patriot 
King, recommending to that very parliament, to take into their 
krious conſideration, the caſe of his Roman Catholic ſubjects, 
whoſe petition they had the year before refuſed to receive. Here 
we behold a virtuous. affociation of true patriots, headed by the firſt 
nobleman of the kingdom, combining their joint efforts to bring 
about a reform in the popular repreſentation in parliament, en- 
tering into this, amongſt other reſolutions : that the repreſenta- 


tive part of our legiſlature is not derived from the people by the 
free and general election which the fundamental principles of our 
« Conſtitution require, and the flate and condition of this nation 
* would warrant. : Here we behold the Houſe of Commons re- 


on the 2d of January, the Delegates from the Catholic Body of 


Treland were introduced by Mr. Dundas at St. James's, and they pre- 
ſented their addreſs, which was gr aciouſly received: they were Meſirs, 
Byrne, Keogh, Devreux, Bellew, and Sir Thomas French. 


This reſpectable meeting, at which the Duke of Leinſter pre- 
aded, was called the Aſſoc iation of the Friends of the Conſtitution, 
IH, and Peace. The laſt of their reſglutions was, that every 


perſon becorzing a member ſhould ſubſcribe the following declaray 


in parliament, are ſeditious and treaſonable; and that: the Sove. 
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ſolving itſelf into a committee to examine into the flate of the re. 
preſentation. of the people in parliament. Are we hence then to 
conclude, that the wiſhes, efforts, and attempts of Britons, to 
improve by a temperate reform, the repreſentation of the people 
reign and Parliament in Ireland, countenance, ſupport, and en. 
courage theſe very acts of ſædition and treaſon ? | | 

The melancholy ſimilarity of circumſtances, between the re- 
cent. execution of the French monarch, and that of our firſt 
Charles, whole martyrdom. is commemorated. on the Zoth day, 


of January, ſeemed naturally to excite the public expectation of 


ſome more than ordinary exertion from the pulpit, on this ſo- 
lemnity, revived as it was, by the freſn application of ſuch ap- 


propriate matter. Doctor Horlley, the Biſhop of St. Davids 


was choſen to preach, this annual ſermon: and upon the motion 
of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he was thanked for it by the 
Houſe of Lords, and deſired to print it for the inſtruction and 
edification of the public. But, in the Houſe of Commons 
Mr. Sheridan, in his ſpeech upon the reported ſedition of the 
country, took an occaſion of exprefling a very different opinion 
of this diſcourſe of the learned prelate : © It opened,” he ſaich 
« with comments upon the vanity of political diſquiſitions alto- 


4 gether, and concluded with an anathema on thoſe who did not 


« agree with him in political opinion, reviving all the ſlavery of 
C paſhve obedience, and non-reliſtance.” At a time When Go- 


tion: J N 8 and aclars, that I will, by all lawfal 


<« means, promote a radical and effectual reform in the repreſenta- 
« tion of the people in Parliament, including perſons of all reli- 


« gious perſuaſions: and that I will unceaſingly purſue that object, 
until it ſhall have been unequivocally obtained. 
« apprehending the dangerous coniequences of certain levelling 
ec tenets and ſeditious principles, which have lately been diile- 


“ minated, I do further declare, that I will refit all attempts to 
" introduce any new form of Government into this country, or in 
« any manner to invert or impair our Conſtitution, confilling of 


„ Kine, an, and Commons.“ 
8 


And, ſeriouſly. 
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vernrnent” was by proclamations, and every other exertion of 
power, forcing upon the nation the belief that the Conſtitution 
was in danger, the charge of reviving the dangerous and uncon- 
fitutional doctrines of paſſive obedience and non- reſiſſance became 
really ſerious. At the beginning of the preſent century, the 
maintenance of theſe doctrines from the pulpit, had brought on 


the: trial of Dr. Sacheverell ; whoſe impeachment, as Mr. 


Barke-ſays,* « was undertaken and carried on for the expreſs 


« purpoſe of ſtating the true grounds and principles of the Re- 
©yolation, which the Commons emphatically called their foun- 
« dation.” Tt is well known, that he was found guilty upon the 
articles of impeachment by what Mr. Burke calls a feady and 
prevalent majority of Whig Peers. + © The folemn judgment of 
“the Houſe of Peers, againſt Dr. Sacheverell, muſt, in my opi- 
©nion,” make it abſolutely unlawful for any Britiſh ſubje& in 
4 future, openly to deny, or diſapprove of the Revolution prin- 
« ciples, or publicly to maintain thoſe, which are commonly 
« called the tory principles.“ As theſe articles exhibited againſt 
Dr. Sacheverell, are become the legal teſt of tory principles, I 
ſel a 3 _ we 3 Tt to Arwen 0 readers to form their 


5 et; p. 55. | 5 Ang 185. 

t Little did the author 0 and ſtill leſs did he deſerve, the 
honourable mention which this reſpectable and learned prelate has 
made of him in the appendix to this ſermon, The merit of inten- 
tion in writing his Jura Anglorum, and the aim at candour in treat- 
ing every ſubject which concerns the church eſtabliſhment, which 
his Lordſhip has ſo kindly allowed kim, he particularly wiſhes to 
avail himſelf of, on this, and on every future occaſion that may 
call him before the public. It would be an abandonment of both, 
not to warn the public of the dangers to which he ſees the na- 
tion expoſed from the revival of Toryiſm, and not to remark, that 
the zeal of the reverend prelate for that part of the Conſtitution 
which had been openly and rudely affailed, had led him into a dan- 
gerous exceſs of unconſtitutional doctrines in ſupport of it. The 
learned prelate will allow, that ſince the author has, in the work 
which his Lordſhip has condeſcended to commend, ſaid, (p. 472.) 
* that paſſive obedience and non-reſiſtaxce could never by poſſibility 
have been applicable to, or practicable in the Englim Govern- 


—— 4 _— 
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| thas — were not groundleſs, when he found theſe very 
doctrines enforced from the pulpit, by à perſon „ 
deſervedly the eſteem and veneration of the Nation 
The immediate reaſon of the author's work having been nad 
by this learned prelate, was the inſertion of a quotation from-Calvin, 
cited from Philanax Anglic us. The quotation from Calvin appeare 
to the Reverend Prelate to have been miſrepreſented by mutilation; 
and he enters into a full and elaborate ſcholium upon the wards 
of Calvin, to ſhew, that they import no doclrine, Principles, 
nor ſentiments” againſt royalty ::* and he ſays, very juftly, 2h 
#he author will dot be diſpleaſed, thut the memory — nan food 
be wmiticated from” an whfolinded attyfation. No injuftice of intentin 
nothing evorſe than @ very pardenable miſtake is imputed to bim. Tl 
author holds himſelf equally reſponfible/for-the quotations which he 
adopts from others, as for the aſſertions he makes himſelf, Bu 
eircumſtanced as he was; he felt it to be a more delicate mode of 
conveying certain truths to the public by the mouths of others thay 
by his own. He thought chat he could more delicately tell the pub- 
lic, that the doQrinesgf- divine right;' paſte! obedience, and nu 
re/ftance,” had been the received proteſtant;UbQrine-of the Church 
of England, in the words: of the Biſhop of Worcetter, than in thoſe 
of a private individuat, who was not a member: of that church: 
and that the aul hority of theſe ven rable men, from whom it wa 
x derived, gave it a firm and laſting hold in the minds of the 
„ clergy: and being choughit to reteive a countenance from the 
general terms in winch obedience! to- the eiril magiſtrate 15 or- 
„ dained in. ſcripture, it his countenanced) in our days, and it may 
be feared tilt; eontinue te perplex and miſlead the judgment of 
too many amongſt us.” (p- 434.) For theſe. reaſons, the author 
dealt more largely in quotations throughout chat work than he could 
dtherwiſe have reconciled either to his inclination or judgment. 
Ihe words of Calvin whieh were quoted, as applied by Nhilanat 
Anglicus, are, Aldicant enim ft putefiate rorneni prenciges dum, inſur- 
gunt contre Deum im zndigyt ſunt qui cenſcantur in hoi, HIDE Df 
potius ergo conſpuere epertet in illorum capita quam its parere ubi fic pro- 
terviunt, ut velint ſpoliare Deum ſus jure. The learned prelate un- 
dertakes to prove, that Calvin meant no more by theſe words, than 
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that God was 40 be obeyed before man. They ever did convey; to 
the of the author, as they ſtill do, an indecent and 
breyerend idea of Royal Power; uttered by an overheated repub- 
lican, with the exprefs view of inſtilling into his followers a con- 
cempt and diſguſt of Kingly Power. They appeared to him falſe 
aud dangerous, becauſe they generally made the Sovereign's offence 
to God, the immediate 48 of abdication of his on authority over 
in ſubjects; thus converting ſubjects into judges of their King's 
conſcience, and arbiters of their own obligation to obey him. The 
author emphatically reprobated theſe principles as inapplicable to 
the Britiſh Conſtitution; however congenial they mighe be found 
vith thoſe of the Republic of Geneva or of modern France. The 
Author cannot apply the doctrine to the poſlible repetition of the 
circumſtance at this day in this country. If he may, without offence 
a indelicacy, hypothetically ſtate an order from a King of Great 
Britain to an individual to worſhip an idol, which was "he caſe of 
Daniel, the concluſion of the author would be, that he affected a 
wer he could not poſſeſs, in commanding a finfal act: but not 
[that in ſo doing, be abdicated any porwer he before enjoyed. He 
could by no means juſtify the perſonal inſult to the Sovereign, an ac- 
count of the moral obligation of the ſubje& in ſuch caſe to reſiſt 
the finful order. Abdicare ſe pateftate,” according to the author's 
conception,” is the act of abdicating a power, which is poſſeſſed by 
the abdicating perſon: now, no Sovereign could have had a power 
tos command an offenee to God: and what he never had, he could 
rot abdicate, as is evident. The author cannot, therefore, -under- 
tand, by theſe words of Calvin, a mere ſpiritual exhortation to his 
dſciples, to prefer their duty to God before the unlawful commands 
of man; The abdication and non-enjoyinent of a power are widely 
Gfferent. © The author allows to every deſcription of perſogs, who 
ſyſtematically follow the doQrimes of any man, the ſuperior advan- 
tage of "rightly underſtanding their genuine ſpirit : he defends not 
his interpretation of Calvin's words, but merely declares, that the 
manner in which he underſtood them, was the reaſon why he in- 
troduced' them as relevant to the ſubject he was then treating. 
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The firſt Article of the Tmpeach-" Paſſages from the Biſhop of St, 
ment againſt Dr. Sacheverell David, Sermon. | 
was, 


That he, the ſaid Henry | God to his own fecret put- 


0 Sacheverell, i in his "faid ſer- poſe directs the worſt action 


« mon, preached at St. Pauls, of tyrants, no leſs than the beſt 


= doth ſuggeſt and maintain, of godly princes, Man' s abuſe, 


« that the neceſſary means uſed therefore, of his delegated au- 
« to bring about the faid-happy thority is to be borne by reſig- 
« Revolution, were odious and nation, like any other of God's 
0 ugjuſtifiable : : that bis late Judgments. The oppoſition of 
« Majeſty, in his declaration, the individual to the Sovereign 
* Jiſclaimed the leaſt imputa- Power, is an | oppoſition. w 
« tion of reſiſtance : and that God's providential arrange- 
& to impute ref ance to the ſaid ments. In Government 
« Revolution, i is to caſt black Which are the worſt adminiſ 
& and odious colours upon the tered, the Sovereign Powe, 


& the ſaid Revolution.” The for the moſt part, is a terror mt 


fourth and © laſt article ends to good works, but to the er 


thus: & And that his faid ma- upon the whole, far mor 
40 licious and ſeditious ſuggeſ- "beneficial chan detrimental to 
« tions may make the ftronger che ſubject. But this generd 
« impreſfions' upon the minds good of Government cannot be 
4 of his Majeſty” s ſubjects, - ſecured upon any other terms, 
« he, the ſaid Henry Sacheve- than the ſubmiſſion of the indivi- 
« verell, doth wickedly wreſt dual to what may be called it 
& and pervert divers texts and extraordinary evils, (p- 17.) St. 
cc paſſages of Roſy Scriptures.” Pauls repreſents the earth 
Sovereign as the vice- gerent o 

Gods accountable for miſconduft 

o bis heavenly. maſter, but en- 

titled to Spadienes, en is 

ſubject. . 1 »r +faf 
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feen wa war td England and El- Views in 
ALoing to war, not quowed—The National Convention announces 


ion of 


reien . thar reaſons for declaring war—King's meſſage to both Houſes 
nova " Debates on - the addreſſes moved thereupon—Mr. Fox's motion 
* pen the grounds of the war Dumourier enters Holland 
N Breda, and other towns Be ſiaged. wo: thouſand Engliſh Guards 
miri fall fer Holland : and twelve thouſand Hanoverian troops ſent 
Pow Wl her, to be under the command of the Duke of Yerk—Iar- 
85 * lite preparations gener al throughout the empire Four fencible 
evi, ll © 


regiments in Scotland reſolved upon, inſtead of a militia 4 
militia pr apoſed and adopted in Ireland, of ſixteen thouſand 


r more 


ntal bs uy: men — Five thouſand men voted to augment the forces of that 
geen 1 Kingdom—Mr. Gratan 5 caution to Cu md upon this augmene 
ot f 


* tation of forets. 
terms 


indivi- Ir i is the uſual Ws to all complaiuts againſt the ruinous 
alled its war, in which we are fatally involved, that it is defenſive, and 
7.) St. ¶ therefore unavoidable on the part of Great Britain, True it is, 
, earthly that the firſt actual and expreſs declaration of hoſtilities pro- 
erent of beeded from the French Republic, when on the ſecond of the 
iſcondull month, the Convention decreed, that on account of the multi- 
but en- plied àcts of hoſtility and aggreſſion, (which were detailed in the 

tem the Convention) the French Republic was, from that time, at war 
N ich the King of England, and the Stadtholder of the United 
I Provinces» This open and manly conduct of the republic, was 


fertainly more honourable and j of, than the fyſtem of intended 
| 2 
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cover infamy, If the principles and views of the confederatelfi 


of honeſt inveſtigation, why not diſcloſe them to the nation the 


has been the late fatality of our countrymien, to be ſeduced b) 


the prineiples, views, and motives of this war: He'comphained 


"_ . 
: * . 


> 


voked: ex — of ue Magie, | Ki b 
a humiliating circumſtance for Great Britain to be outdone ij 


candour, by any nation: peculiarly: ſo by the French ih thei 
preſent ſituation. It is beneath the ſpirit and principle of a Bri 
ton firſt toprovoke, and then to aſſume the merit of being foredlſ 
attempt could never have been made, but to diſſemble truth a 


powers, which we have coaleſced to forward, will ſtand the teh 


riſks its welfare in their ſupport? Government, to this how 
either knows them not, or dares not avow them. The late pri 
clamation of his Majeſty, publiſhed at Toulon, which expreſs 
a hope, that the ether powers have the fame moderate view i 
their exertions againſt France, which he has, beſpeaks the ign 
ranee of them en one hand: and on the other, the actual c 
racy. in a war of ſueh magnitude; forbids the ſurmiſe of i 
being hazarded upon unknown principles, and with uncert 
views, It is notorious, that Auſtria and Pruſſia, in making wt 
againſt France, whilſt it had a Conſtitution, muſt have had di 
ferent views, than when. they detlared; that their intention rast 
re-eſtabliſh royalty, upon. the principles of thut very Conftitutia 
This policy of forcing France into the declaration of hoſtilitia, 
was only for the inſidious purpoſe of avoiding a declaration i 
the prineiples, upon Which we entered into the war : a purpoſe i 
diſhonourable to our enemy, 28 diffloneſt to durſelves. But i 


doctrines and opinions, which: they cannot defend, and hid 
they bluſh to avo-w. Mr. Burke has been{explicit in detailint 


indeed, in the debate of the 1 ath inſtant upon the wr; that cht 
progreſs of his opinion had deen too ſlow upon the N atidh}3 | 
though now the full blown miſchief had effeRually alarmsl * 


. { * 
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ry Pts. wan into their full adoptions *< Theſerhadmen to be cured, 
„ns nuſt Grit; like other madmen be ſubdueil. Never ſhall I:think 
* any£country in Europe tobe ſecure, whilft there is eſtabliſtiod 
Mei dhe very centre of it, a ſtate (if o.it may be called) Wund- 
Jad upon principles of anarchy, and which. ib, in reality, u col> 
lege of armed fanatics, for the propagation of the principles vf 
«2ſlaffination;- robbery, rebellion, fraud, faction, opprefionz and 
b impietyi If, however, the ford be draun to ſubdue theſe 
madmen, to correct their me ral c to prevent the infection of 
their principles, the nation had furely a right to know the end to 
he attained by this vaſt expenſe of their blood and treaſure: they 
were entitled to examine the grounds of this extraordinary mit 
fon, to cure diſeaſes, correct vice, and ſtem immorality by the 
dint of the ſiuord. This is a ſpirit of chivalry very coftly, and 
very precarious z. a.cruſade to be warily preached up, and en- 
couraged. _ Are then the madneſs, the anarchy, the vices of the 
French, a reaſon why Great Britain is to ſacrifice her peace; 
treaſure, blood, and proſpetity ? Is their. cure or correction to 
terminate the war? I bluſh, however, to contraſt the _— 
ud ſyſtematic conduct, of theſe very madmen, with our owti. 

i; They publiſhed a-declaration, that the King of Enplaiid had 
withdrawn his ambaſſador from France, and refuſed to ackiiows 
ledge the ambaſlador of their Republic; that the Britiſh Govern- 
ment had obſtructed the purchaſe of corng arms, and merehan- 
dize, made by French citizens, and agents of the Republic, 
and laid an embargo an veſſels hound for France, prohibited the 
dirgulation. of aſſignats, ſubjected French citizens to inquiſi- 
tina yexations, and reſuſed them teſidence in England, in vie- 
lation af the treaty: of commerce: that England had greatly in- 
gresſed bits forces:byr land- and ſea; whilft at peace with every 
wand in Europe, and boaſted in parliament, that France 
Was:.the hoſtile: object of its armaments: that the Britiſh Mi- 
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5 
peace, with haughtineſs, diſdain, and arrogance : that they had 
ſent ; a ſquadron into the Scheldt, to interru pt their warlike ope, 
rations i in the Netherlands : that the King of England had con, 
cluded a treaty with Auſtria and Pruſſia, thejr enemies, ſo-re, 
cently as in the laſt month of January, and. had drawn into the 
league againſt their Republic, the Stadtholder of the United 
States, who had fince taken ſimilar preparatory ſteps for hoſtili. 
ties againſt them: that they; neceſſitated to look upon these 
acts of the Britiſh Court, of Holland, as acts of hoſtility 
and equivalent to a delaration of war, It i is to be lamented, 
that England has nat been equally explicit in avowing and de: 
claring the reaſons and motives for the acts of aggreſſion, with 
which the French Republic fa publicly charge her. 
The whole ſyſtem of aggreflion and defence, and the detail o 
the reaſons, principles, views, motives, and ends of the Wat, 
were fully entered into by both Houſes of Parliament, i in the ce. 
bate upon the ſame day on which his Majeſty s meſſage con. 
cerning the war, was delivered by Lord Grenville to the Lordz 
and by Mr. Pitt to the Commons. 8 Similar amendments were 
propoſed j in beth. | Houſes, to the addreſſes moved for to the 
Crown upon the meſſage. Theſe amendments went to exprel 
2 cordial co-operation. of the reſpective Houſes i in proſecuting a 
juſt and neceſſary war, in order to procure a ſafe and honourable 
peace; but, which ſhould 1 import no approbation nor ſanction to 
miniſters, for having through their imprudence or obſtinacy in- 
volved the country in a war, from which it might be now too 
late to extricate it, otherwiſe than by the ſucceſs of their arms 
or the baſeſt of conceſſions. The chief ſupporters of theſe amend- 
ments in the Lords, were the Marguis of Lanſdowne and the 
Earls of Lauderdale and Stanhope ; in the Commons, Meſſrs, 


Fox, Sheridan, and ſome few others, whom Mr, Burke tauntingly, 
on this occaſion, termed the dwindled phalanx * of Oppoſition. 


* Mr. e in his reply to Mr. | IVY obſerved, that it was: 
but lately that the Right Honourable Gentleman had beſtowed this 


appellation upon the Oppoſition: 85 however, gloried in it, for the 
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Here "was again an-accumulation of triumph Mr. See” ir 
tie ſure and general (though according to him, but too low) | 
operation of his * great leſſons: becauſe, in events like theſe our 
yaſſons infirut? our. reaſon. The ſervants of the Crown very 
ſucceſsfully excited the feelings of the members againſt the 
French, as a horde of aſſaſſins, thieves, and regicides, then 
alily diſcoloured every meaſure that had been adopted by them. 
Of all the reaſons reported to their Convention for their decla- 
tation of hoſtilities, one only was poſitively denied, which was 
the concluſion of a treaty with the Emperor in the month of 
January. The production, however, of the papers concerni ing 
it, when called for by Lord Lauderdale, was refuſed. The 
Miniſters admitted a negociation for a general armed combin- 


nion againſt France, but diſavowed any view or intention of 
ly interfering with her internal affairs, or of impoſing upon her 
the de. 1d particular form of Government. They repreſented ſeveral 
© ca acts of the French Government as aggreſſions on their part; 
Lord, Wl ad infiſted, particularly, that their decree of fraternization, their | 
Wee Bi entry of Scheldt, and conqueſts in Brabant, Savoy, and Ger- 
to tie many, were each a ſufficient ground for declaring war againſt | 
exprc them. They admitted, that even after Chauvelin had been or- 
uting 1 Bl dered away, Maret had returned with freſh propoſals for enſur- 
me ing peace; but that he had not been accredited, nor his propo- 
tion to 


ls received: yet they afſumed the merit of more patience, in- 
dulgence, and experiment in their efforts to avert the war, than 
| the juſtice of the caſe, or the importance of the criſis, would per- 
IT, Arm haps juſtify. Refuſing to accredit any Envoy from the exiſting 
amen: ¶ Government of France, with whom they poſſibly could treat, 
and the they boaſted of a ſpecial commiſſion ſent over to Lord Auck- 
Meſlrs, land to negociate for peace with Dumourier, who had received 
atinglys his command of the French armies from that very Proviſional. 
ofition. ¶ Executive Council, to which they denied the power of deputing 
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term implied a body of men compact in its formation, and t 


wed this with union and vigour. | | : 
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| Rated as a declaration of hoſtilities, within the expreſs meaning 


_ Their views and principles, and we might, perhaps, be drawn it 


| Bally to diſavow. Miniſters had:cauſed-or permitted the alarm 


advantageous tharr could have been obtained without unſheathingſve 
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zn accredited Envoy; - Appeal was, on the other fide, made to the 
notoriety of facts, and the undeniable concluſions from avawed 
principles. The recal of our Ambaſſador from Paris way 


of the ſecond article of the treaty of commerce: that the pra. 
bibiting the exportation of corn to France, hen other foreign 
markets were open, and the Alien Bill, were ſpecifc violations 
af the ſame treaty: the difgraceful expulſion of the French Am. 
baſlador was an open declaration of hoſtilities. The queſtion 
was forcibly put by Lord Lanſdowne, Who are the aggreſ. 
* fors?— They who kept a Miniſter, or they who diſmiſſed him; 
* they who offered to explain, or they who refuſed to hear; they 
* who offered to go on and trade in amity, or they who prohi. 
V bited the exportation of grain to them, whilſt open to all the 
& reſt of the world? By this war we were making a commoy 
cauſe with Auſtria and Pruſſia, who bad never hitherto avowed 


to join them. againſt the will of the Nation, to impoſe a govern 
ment upon France, a purpoſe which we had {till the grace for 


and paſions of the Natiun to be- raiſed- and inflamed. The 
bave committed us in a war, and they dare not avow the cauſe ſia, 
of it, nor tell us on what terms peace might/have been preſerved ſnow: i 
or may hereafter be procured: Theevent of the laſt campaign, and 
the example of the American war were ſerious mementos to Mi- 
piſters, that we may. be compelled to make peace on terms leh N 


the ſword. All thoſe wha ſpoke ſor the amendinent to the zu che fam 
dreſs, uniformly expreſſed · their earneſtneſs in carrying on to 

war vigorouſly, whilſt we were unfortunately! involved in iti; twely 
but perſiſted that they could not, in truth and juſtꝭce; join in ai Patel q to 
addreſs, which aſſerted it to be. an rr qo 4 on \ thaſ Rand. . 
part of Franſe. 1 1 Hey Warlil 
Mr. Fox and his friends were tefolved to ** one mori 
effort to afford their country an unequivocal proof of their po 
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otiſm, in . the war: he accords 

ove mgly propoſed a ſtring of reſolutions; that tended fairly; to diſs 
criminate the grounds of the war, which the Miniſters avowed; 
fom-thoſe which they difavowed; in order that the nation might; 
all times; know ho near they approached to the end, which 
ins propoſed by the war, and when the propriety or exigenoy 
night ariſe of making either a ſeparate or a general peace. Mr. 
Fox candidly -alledged, that his object for making theſe motions; 
1eftion I vas to procure a declaration of the preciſe grounds upon which 
gerel: ¶ Gentlemen bad voted for the war; for; from many circumſtances, 
he was induced to believe, that the real objects of our Miniſters 
in going to war, were thoſe which they diſclaimed ; and that-thoſe 
men they avowed, were only pretexts. Since, however, none 

reſolutions went to the merits, but only to a manifeſtation 
of the reaſons. and grounds of the war; the ſame objections did 
ot ſeem to lie againſt them, as might be raiſed a gainſt a motion 
of cenſure or diſapprobation of the meaſure. The motion, hows 
ever, produced a very heated debate, leſs intereſting than any of 
the, former debates upon the ſubject, by the repetition of old ar- 
zuments; but ſuperabdunding with invective and malevolent 
inſinuation. The, Houſe divided upon the motion, forty- four 
far, and two hundred ani twenty- fix againſt it. The war being 
now irretrievably entered into, and Dumourier having failed in 
ll his efforts to negociate for peace, entered Holland with his 
norious troops, and ſoon reduced Breda to a capitulation: 
ndert, Williamſtadt; and Maeſtricht were beſieged: and 
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heathing : eben- op- Zoom, Tholem, and Steenberg were blockaded at 
che adi, be time. Two thouſand Britiſh guards were ſent over to 
18 on wat ad, under the command of the Duke of Vork: and a body 
ed in iti __ thouſand Hanoverians were ordered to march imme- 
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Warlike rations, were fewarded 3 every part 
one mort lane empire. In Scotland, Mr. Dundas had propoſed to eſta- 
their pa it a militia: bv; the plan was abandoned, and four reguncuts 
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of fencibles were reſolved upon in lieu of it. Lord 
Novel in ha Hhaſe — —— brig 
in a Bill to -eftabliſh a militia of fixteen thouſand men: and on 
the ſame day; the Chancellor of the Exchequer moved to raiſe an 
additional force of five thoufand rien: both motions were 4grect 
to. But upon the latter, Mr. Grattan wiſhed to know preciſely 
the purpoſe of this augmentation: whether to aſſiſt Great Britain 
in the French war, or to guard againſt the danger of domeſtic 
inſurrection. He obſerved, that with this augmentation of the 
army, and the eſtabliſhment of the militia, the Iriſh forces would 
amount to thirty-three thoufand men, a force unprecedented in 
that kingdom. He added, that it was in reliance upon the cal. 
dour of that Hoyſe that they would give every neceſſary redrh 
to. the complaints of the people, that he Steed to che avginnts 
which they now rbccived, woul enable wem es delþiſt or reje 
the wiſhes and vo vice of the pee Trelartd would never be met 
coerced by force. 2 J93 unk -an De CJ 3 
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5 large ſubſidies, ten fail of the line, 2 "wha 
be wanted to ſupport. tt Ge.” Ie is benteved, that ff 
| pecuniary relief to the French Printed: Se eertainly pail 
marked honours ta the Coutit of "Artois. knit in Ruſfia, -and 
ſent him in a frigate to joth his brother and the' other emigrantz 
in Germany. The ſhips have not as yet appeared i in our fen, 
and her men have been lately novyn rch to no other 
try, than to ſubdue and to enſtave the unfbrtur 5 
yet, within her territories; the — Hhbtoty Teverein 180 
guarding againſt the proj wof the French principles than 
any ſovereign in Europe. On dhe 8th F this" mom me kent 
off the French ambaſſador, baniſhed every Frenchmar and W- 
man from her ſtates, 'who refuſed, upon bath, t& feflourter 
preſent power of Government in France, and prohibited we 0 
importation of French books, journals, and new papers into any} Pen) 
part of the Ruſſian Empire. 
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Ar. Bhenidan's 's mation and Suech concerning ag ſedition—Srceſſen of 
Mr. Burke and others from the Whig Glub—The Budget—Adr. 
-Bberidan's ſpeech rberean Q ruitorous Correſpondence Bill. Aa- 
r attached in the Bank, ſuppoſed to belong to the French Ge- 
+. yernment—Lean of 4, 300, 00.12, 00 Hanoverian troops 

 fubfudized by England—The Miniſter charged with delay in ſuc- 
: £ouring Holland .I he turn of fortune in faveur of the Allies 
eee . Statoc. General —_—_— 
| Utes Brabant and Holland Archdube Charles AE Bruxelles 
Aer ot the departure of the French—{ffair: of Ireland—De- 
| enders— Declaration of the Dungounon afficiation—Report of 
the Lords on We Srenbiee in treland. 


0 anne Arn engendered by 
n, fine openly foſtered by Mr. Reeves's aſſocia- 

dan, and certainly not diſoountenaneed by Government, had 
Dow. grown into. ſuch  Rrength as to produce conſequences of 
he. moſt alarming nature. The agitated minds of the public 
Here daily more and more inflamed, by the moſt terrifying ac- 
Founts of domeſtic inſurreRions and deep-laid plans to deſtroy 
the Conſtitution, The dwindled Phalanx of Oppoſition was ſo 
wenly, fo ros and ſo confidently abuſed and calumniated, 
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tion, that to diſapprove of the war againſt France, was treaſon to 
England; that to examine or enquite into the gronnds of public 


& before the Houſe of 


that to many their very names were ſynonymous with the term 


of traitor and enemy: even in the very houſes of parliament, 


prejudices, alarms, and fears, had operated upon many a convic. 


meaſures, had almoſt ceaſed to be the conſtitutional duty of 2 
Senator; and to divide with Oppoſition, was but little ſhort of: 
rallying under the ſtandard'sf fedition and rebellion. - Any ſcheme 
againſt the ſtate, in which ſuch able men as thoſe who compoſed 
the Oppoſition had concurred, would have been truly alarming; 
The rank, talents, and reſpectability of the conſpirators, had ſuch 
been the caſe, were indiſſoluble ties upon Miniſters to drag them 
forth to the--jultice: of their oſfended country. Now that the 
fever-of alarm has abated; and men are allowed to refle4 
upon the tendency of public meaſures, withdut incurring the 
ſuſpicion or ene not ſnock the loyalty even of 

' acts of riot᷑ and inſurrecion muſt 
make known ſome'ariminal perpetrators. of them, that Con{piracies 
and treaſons cannot be diſcovered: without the knowledge of the 
conſpirator or trai or. Will he not, allo that: the ſeverity of the 


law. loſes its energy eee eee there - 


fore, to the calmi nated: people of Great Britain, — 
public mind from the-agitation of imaginary dangers, 

eſtabliſn the confidence or̃ a deluded people inthe nn pow- 
ers of Government, Mr. :Shetidan moved in the Houſe, that 
an humble addreſs be preſented to his Majeſty, praying that his 
M. jeſty may be pleaſed to-give; directions, be that chefr be lad 
all the information which mey 
ec have come before his Majeſty on the ſubjeR; of i dition, in or- 
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cc der that it may be referred to a committee of this Houſe; &c.” 
With reſpect to the late ſuppoſed ſedition, and diſpoſition to in- 
ſurrection, and che lurking treaſon, of which ſo much was fad 
and ſo much more ſeemed conjectured and ſuſpected, there were 


three circumſtances: to be conſidered; and three points of view in 


which the ſubject | .ought to. be placed. The firſt Was, that the 
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n — The ſecond was, that he wwhale was 4 
ert e ene 
—— on a — by Gus f 
vernmen:;; for deluding the ſenſe and finally ſubduing the ſpirit of 
te people. In any of theſe ſuppoſitions, the only mode of fatisfy-< 
ing che juttice of the people, quieting the public alarms, or juſtia 
fjing-the Miniſters to the Nation, was to inſtitute a committee 
enquiry. In a very long and animated ſpeech, he enteted 
largely and clearly into each of theſe diſtinct points. M. Lambs 
ton ſeeanded che motion: a very vidlent debate enſued, in which. 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Wyndham, and Mr., Burke took the chief part. 
The: motion however was negatived without a diviſion. - - - + «| 
ſeduce. the. Nation into a war, vrhich in cool reaſon it would have 
WH reprobated; is a fact, perhaps, at all times, out of proof; in vain 
is it argued againft the feelings of intereſted parties at the time, and 
vill only gain ĩmpartial credit from a future unbiaſled-review: of 
te facts, which boch parties now admit, and variouſly repreſent. 
Certain it is, that n individ from that time to this, has been 
i proſecuted for ah act. uñ at or inſurrection, or for any rebel | 
lion or treaſon, that could have given riſe to any danger, or that 
ought to have cauſed any alarm in the country. The Miniſte- 
rial party admits the fact, but attributes it not to the want f 
guilt, but to the improptiety or danger of puniſhing the crimi- 
ml. The Oppoſition reſt the innocence of the country upon 
this very. pretended forbearanee of Government to puniſh the 
cylprit. This ſpirit of. forbeacance, whether: grounded on mild- 
nels, prudence, or policy, bas not fince; continued very general; 
for there is ſeargely a bookſeller, connected with oppoſition, that | | 
has not, ſince that time; been proſecuted for having ſoldthe works 19 
of Thomas Paine, at ſome time within the two ! da ing li 
which they were” ſa generally circulated with impunit. - 
Few circumſtances mark more ſtrongly the.inveteracy ah the | 
political prejudice, wich which Mr. Fox was at this gras: viewes- 
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of which he- — -e ſedition n 
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lowing reſolution, which had been entered into on the 20th of the 
this extraordinary juncture, to aſſure the Right Honourable 
Charles James Fox, that: all the acts of miſr- tation which 
& have been ſo induſtrĩouſſy uſed of late, for. the purpoſe. df &, 
K lumniating him, have had no other effect upon then, than thu 


mn ttachment 
* to him. Upon chis reſolution, no difficulty/ nor objeLing 


eau arife againſt Mir. Far, bat in che minds e 


do ſometbing more than to withdraw themſelves from a club, 


in this coun: ur hen make» cen c ehe 
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The Miniſter having eee Nee ln: dation int 
a war with France, by-concealing from their ſight both the pris. 
eiple and the end propoſed to he attained by it, his next concet 
mult attend it. Accordingly, in opening his budget for the cur- 
rent year, he took the average of che laſt ſour years ſuecefsſi 
peace, as the foundation for his preſent eftimate ; preſumptuoully 
flattering the nation with the deluſive proſpect. of an increaſing 
revenue, notwithſtanding @ ruinous war. The-unprecedented 
number of bankruptcies, which have marked the preſent as tho 
moſt inauſpicious year to the trading interreſt of 'this kingdom, 
has but too fatally detected the fallacy of this ſpeculation. And 
the ſequel of the events of this hiſtory will prove che melancholy 
fu ility of bis boaſt of theproſpeR of our ſucceſs inthe proſecution 
of the war. Mr. Sheridan, obſerved on the Miniſter's ſpeech I ind tre: 
of this day, that it hed little, novelty, except che novelty f the bi 
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oraſping his truncheon, had finiſhedd with an harangue more 
ealcutated for x General of a heated army, going to ſtorm a French 
Houbt” thati & Miniſter ef finance, diſcuſing accounts, itz 
he ſober hour of Talculationg with the ſtewards and attorneys 
i butthened and patient people. Wherevet he ſaw exertion 
add eloqwence wn he always ſuſpected there was fome 
ſubject itſelf. He was the more led into 
te apprehenfion by ſome very alarming hints the Night Ho? 
irable Gentleman had dropped, concerning new eonnectiorts 
till to be formed. It ſeemed, the "expenſive corps of 12,000 
Hane verians were not the only ſoreign troops We were to pays 
New ſubſidies and foreign mercerarles were announced, and in 4 
mariner that ſeemed to avow, that Government were advpting 
the general prineiples of the Auſt:iin and Proffian' confederacy. 
Ie requires an extraordinary degree of ſagacity to find out the 
neceflity of 2 more extended alliance: and more numerous forces 
to protect our Dutch allies from the invaſion of the French; to 
ſeeure te them their right by tredty to the excluſive navigation 
of the Scheldt, and te preſer ve burſelves from the menacing 
affects of the fraternizing doeree of the th of November, © Yet 
ae theſe che a voter ground for undertaking the war. The 
irritation of the public mind was' ſyſtematically to be ſtill kept 
up) and the ſtronꝑgeſt meaſurès at home were the inſtrumenes of 
this fatal deluſion; - The plain fiimple law of treaſon, ſettled 
iu e 25th year of 6uf third Edward, which; for 500 years, 
lud bern unexxeptionably found effectual againſt all attacks 
and temps upon che Cenſtitution, was to be opened, after 
a Fandom öf Þ many centuries had put Its venerable ſeal upon 
by ho the adinifion-of a variety of new erimds and offences, 
bis was obſerved by Mr. Fox ih the Houfe) framed merely 
$the pürpoſe of lending ſuppott to the falſe alarm of ſedition 
2 treaſon, which Miniſters had found neceſſary to excite in 
the ouE¶& y The Attorney General moved for leave to bring 


| ; Bourdieu and Cholett, was. attached. by the Attorney General, 


in the Traitorous Correſpondence Bill 3 the outline of Which he 
opened to the Houſe to the following effect: That it was in ſu⸗ 
tire to be made high treaſon, iſt, To apply the exiſting govern. 
ment of France, or any perſons; in alliance with them; with 
ä arms or military ſtores; or to purchaſe any ching for them or 
any of them... 2dly,. To purchaſe lands of inheritance in France, 
to inveſt money in any of the French funds, or to lend money 
on any ſecurity in France. 3dly, Fo go from this country into 
France, without licence of his Majeſty and the privy Seal. 
paſſport. or leave, or elſe to deli ver himſelf to the next magiſtrate, 
to undergo an inquiſitorial examination, and faithfully-toidiſcloſe 
Where hahad ne ber, he — che 2 of hs 


for his. — 422 ee Ta ents — upon 
ſhips and goods bounden from France to any part of che world 
Meſſrs. Fox and Erſkine, very pointedly reprobated the Bill, 2 

Utter ly repugnant to the principles of freedom, j uſtice, and policy, 
militating againſt the intereſt of this country, and againſt the ſpi- 
rit of its fixed laws, and conſtitution. Leave was however given 
to bring it in. The great ſuperſeding principle of State neceſſity 
ſanctioned this and every. other public or private meaſure that 
could be forced into the fatal chain of F rench concerns. The 
ſacred, and hitherto. unviolated depoſit of property in the bank of 
England, was no longer a ſecurity to the individual, and the 
ſum of 100,000], depoſited there, by the reſpectable houſe of 


upon a ſuppoſition of its being property belonging to the perſons 
ex2:cifing the powers of government in France. Me Burke 
had long taught the neceſſity of theſe ſtrong meaſures: * There 
« is no ſafety for honeſt men, but by believing all poſſible evil of 
<« evil men, and by acting with promptitude, deciſion, and ſteadi · 
« neſs on that belief,” Calm reaſon and reflection will inform! 

realtor as G 
2 2 to a Member, p. 8. Je dan 
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hardſhip, eruelty, or injuſtice of violent 3 
—— on the neceſſity of adopting then 
The Traitorous Correſpondence Bill was hardly combated by 
tie gentlemen of the Oppoſition in every ſtage, upon the grounds 
a its obſcurity, inconſiſtency, and manifeſt injuſtice; it was carried 
through the Houſe, though no two of the Law Members agreed 
in their interpretation of the operation and effects of the differ- 
ent clauſes ; but the advocates for the war found it a neceſſary. 
ptevious ſtep to reconcile the minds of the public to the war, and 
it had all the appearance of an attempt to engraft a general belief 
ol paſt guilt upon this ſpecious neceſſity of preventing it in fu- 
ture. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has ever claimed a 
peculiar confidence from the public, for his minute and truſty 
atention to every object of - finance; But Mr. Fox proved in 
the: Houle, ſo forcibly that Mr. Pitt admitted, that in negociating 
the loan of 4, 500, oo0l. he had ſuffered, by the terms he had made, 

an evident loſs to the public, and of courſe a gain to ſome indi- 

viduals of 200,000]. Alchough in this inſtance a great mini/ter- 
of. finance were ex confeſſo taken in, or over-reached in his bargain, 
yet it is ardently to be wiſhed that future loans may neither aug-' 
ment patronage, nor ſupply the Miniſter with the lubricous means 
& purchaſing ſupport in » thoſd fatal! meaſures which induce the | 
neceſſity of taxation. Ri id n | 

When on the 15th ilk i in hs pales upon the band | 
naties-of the armies, the Miniſter brought forward the firſt reſo- 
lution for ſubſidizing: 12,000 Hanoverian troops, deſtined for the 


euninal neglect in delaying to give aſſiſtance to Holland. He 
was: ſupported by Major Maitland, \who preſſed upon the Mini- 
ler facts and dates, which are more ſtubborn arguments than 
thoſe of reaſon and cenſure, be they ever fo pointed and juſt. 
Miniſters had expreſsly acknowledged that on the 17th of Decem- 
denithey conſidered the French as an enemy in the ſtate of hoſtile 
preparation. They knew the deſenceleſs ſtate of Holland, and 
the danger that threatened it. Vet they only entered into the 
"oa 


afiance. of Holland, Lord Fielding charged him with the moſt .* 
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of February. „Was this,” ſaid he, en exertion becoming 
ia great and powerful nation, at ſo critical and important 2 
at chat time, no proſpect of victory; and had not the progreſs of 
the French arms been providently checked by the Auſtrians and 
Pruſſians, who had raifed the ſiege of Maeſtricht, they muſt, in 
all likelihood, have fallen into the hands of Dumourier; as did 
could claim:no credit fur this turn of fortune, for, at this time, 
ll chat che neceſlary, preparations for ſuch enterpriſes, had taken 
; up the intermediate ſpace of time from December to February, 

| 

| 

| 


»* 


The public, hewever; have ſtill to learn, how the fpace of eight 
Weeks can be organs —— handful of 
they fee little n preparation — — this 
Hanoverian body of troops, than the mere ceremony of ſubſ. 
dizing them; which in plain Engliſh, imports nothing more than 
a change of paymaſter. The King of Great Britain in future 
pays the troops, which the Elector of Hanover before main- 
tained - The Britiſh treaſury ſaving during the ſubſidy, to that 
of Hanover, the charges of all thoſe ſtanding troops of the Elec- 
where - have exiſted an unaccountable rage for neguciating, that 
could ſo ingeniouſly have ſpun out for two month, a treaty be- 
tween the King ef Great Britain and the Elector of Hanover, 
by fiſcal difficulties, diplomatic objections, or any other dilatory 
means whatever. It is far from my intent to derogate from the 
merit of our brave ſoldiers who went over to Holland; and I 
do not, as is generally done, attribute the favourable turn of 
fortune-to their arrivals "wy 11. and ever OY execute with 


. 


and reſolution every order given to them; 


bf . | hed EIN 


whole campaign, moſt: deſervedly acquired the love and adinira- 
tom of ctheir allies, and the dread: and equal admiration of their 
| ehemies,- On 'the'29th of this month, the Court publiſhed at 
de Hague, u derail of events, that ſtates the fair and real caufe 
of this. change in the affairs of the armies. After the check 
which: the French invaſion into our republic met with, the 
4 ſutceſs of the allies againſt them, ſince” the firſt of this month- 
has been ſo rapid, that it ſurpaſſes even the general expecta- 
ation. The French armies twice beaten by the Imperial troops, 


Ruremonde and its intrenchments, Aix- la- Chapelle, and Liege. 


they loſt a great part of their artillery; even the ſiege artillery 
is in the hands of the conquerors. Their forces are reduced 
by a great number of killed, wounded, and priſoners,. This 
has happened within a week's: time; and according to all pro- 
& bability; muſt change! the face of affairs in ſuch a manner, as 
&to make thoſe act upon the defenſive,” who, not long before, 
« imagined they cauld carry every thing before them by offen 
«ſive means. The [road that lead to thoſe advantages acquired 
by the allied powers,” was the victory gained by General Clair- 
*fait an the tſt of March, near Aldenhoven.“ 


the Court, Lord Auckland; our Ambaſſador at the Hague, who 
lad been to wait upon the Duke of York, on his landing at Dort, 


date with them upon this ſucceſsful turn of fortune. It is eu- 
rious ta abſerye, with what dexterity Lord Auckland retorts 
upon the French, the obvious advantage they had lately taken 
ef the Duke of Brunſwick's thundering and inefficient mani- 


X 2 


and L. glory in faying, that they have - uniformly. through t 


eoß Venlo, raiſed the ſiege of Maeſtricht, have evacuated | 


All the French troops have retreated: into Brabant; and in 


goon aſter the publication of this paper, by the nde of 


preſented a memtitial to their High Mightineſſes, to congratu- 


leſtos againſt their nation. His Lordſhip excels in profiting al 


, 
* „ — rk — 


4 principles, would, at preſent, produce nothing but contempt, 


reſt of the Auſtrian territories. About the ſame time, alſo, they 
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che whimfical turns of fortune. He fays,. 4 That the fund i pinden 
PEST TR by which they (the French) anticipated the con. MW farts to 
< queſt of the Republic, being cruel and menacing in their 3 


if their ſnort appearance had not been attended with violence 
te and cruelty, evidences of the ruin and univerſal deftruRich 
which 9 * . moſt 1 their 
t ſucceſs. 1 2 g * © eite HUN 
In the — of we — e e to aban 
don his conqueſts in Holland in order to rally his forces i 
Brabant. It was the laſt effort which he had to make to retain 
the poſſeſſion of the Netherlands. n very bloody and ob 
ſtinate engagements took place between Dumourier and th 
Prince of Saxe Cobourg: The 1 to retrex 
to Bruxelles, and on the a4th they evacuated that city, and th 


retired from Breda and Gertruydenberg, and wholly evacuats 
he: Republic of Holland. The month of March was an ur 
xrecedented ſcene of | carnage” Abore 30 00 men were {ly 
2 — the courſe of i | 
The re- onqueſt of Belgium was entirely effected without an Ml conftitut 
aſſiſtance af the Britiſh troops. The Arch-Dake Charles, te and Con 
- brother of che Emperor, who had been lately created Lieutena I of Repu 
Governor and Captain General of the Low Countries, enterd in 
Bruxelles, and was received amidſt the joyful acclamations d * In 


the people. It is to be obſerved, that the Commiſſioners, ſent by 5 Pai oy 


the Convention, bad, 2s Numqurier complains in a letter to ih hemſelv. 


& oppreſſed the Belgians by every ſpecies of vexation, violate then faid 
« the ſacred rights of their liberty, impudently inſulted their re *"derſtan 
8 ligious opinions, and robbed and plundered their churches fr diſpeſi 


e the ſake. of the pitiful luere of the ſacred vyeſſels.“ T hey akrom b 


therefore exulted more in their e WA HY had. T e oy i only a 

their firſt 'entry into, Brabant. NE ; 
be ſpirit and feelings of the 8 * thin; on in * & 8 

. ſerious grounds for n; the Diſſenters and Inde- 
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undry pendent party became daily more firm and reſolute in their ef. 


ind reſted upon the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, as the 


lies; had come before Parliament with the ſtrongeſt recommen- 


ing the reſult of their deliberations. The doctrines of Thomas 
Paine, which had been ſo generally propagated with impunity 
through the loweſt claſſes of the people, wers.operating their de- 
ſtructive effects in the rapaciouſneſs and eruelties of their 
wretched and infatuated proſelytes D. Theſe, unfortunate 
— who called themſelves Defenitery were by thoſe who 
dreaded the ſucceſs either of the Roman Catholic . petition, or 
the reſolution to examine into the abuſes of, the popular repre- 
ſentation, which were both before Parliamegt, moſt maliciouſly 
miſrepreſented, and were even openly ſpoken, of in Parliament, 
s the hired inſtruments for intimidating the legiſlature into 
conceſſion. | The. Dungannon Aſſociation thought proper ts 


the ill-founded ſuſpicions. They publiſhed a ſeries of the moſt 
conſtitutional reſolutions of their attachment to the King, Lords 
and Commons; and particularly, that they highly diſapproved 
i — eee e c ed to this King- 


4 


* WA 1 


* 4 
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9 2 * the fummer of the year 4701, 1 learnt with farrow, that 
Mr. Paine's R ights of Man were ſo generally diſtributed about Ire- 
land, that p perſons E hired to read them to ſuch as could not read 
themſelves, and that their adoption had become very general. I 
then faid, Caſe flated, p. 19. The lower claſs of the Iriſh, I un- 
Nera to be à race robuſt and hardy, and of a very irritable 

[diſpoſition and nature; they are now indolent in extreme poverty, 
« from. being debarred the common reſources of induſtry ; ; and are 
5 averſe to all laws, from having felt the conftant preſſure of ſuch 
« only as are galling and ſevere.” It is ſcarely poſſible for theſe in- 
1 fatuated zealots for ſedition and anarchy, to have found more 


joiced: 11 


yes 


nd Indt- fo: carcumfianced.” 


farts tu bring about a fair repreſentation of the people in Parliament; 
corner ſtone of this great national object. The Roman Catho- 


datign from the Crown, and were confidently and firmly awaits 


make an unequivocal declaration of their principles, to repel 


* rerdy materials to nee meets than Ms; of this a 
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| & dom, and they rejected with abhorreney thoſe principles which 
& have a tendency to diſſolve all government, and to deſtroy 
E every ' wile and ſalutary diſtinction in ſociet y. They ex. 
preſſed the ſatisfaction with which they beheld Parliament en- 
gaged, and pledged to look into the ſtate of the popular repre: 
ſentation; that a complete reform of it was eſſential to the peace; 
liberty, and happineſs of the people; and they ſolemnly pledge 
to their country, and to each other; the firmeſt perſeverance in 
all conſtitutional meaſures, till that great end ſhould have bw 
unequivocally obtained. The Roman Catholic biſhops, and fe- 
veral gentlemen of landed property, not only -publiſhed'declar 
tions againſt theſe Defenders, but entered into aſſociations for 
apprehending and proſecuting them. Vet could they not dd 
away the ſuſpicion thrown upon them by ſome perſons intereſt] 
in keeping up the deluſion, who had, as Mr. Burke ſays, 2 65 
64 diſpoſition to carry the imputation of crimes from perſons to Neſcrij: 
* 3 and wholly #0 alter the charadttr and EY NY 
rs therpſelues,'?. 18s bas hams fiod Fern i046 7 
. Committee of the Lords hae ere to inquire int 
the cauſes of the diſorders and diſurbances which prevail 
in ſeveral parts of the kingdom, and the Lord Chancellor was 
appointed by the Lords Oommittees to make the report on the 
7th of the month]; the firſt part of which conſiſted of an apo 
logy for bringing it forward ſa early g although they had not 
had time to make full enquiries tlie Roman Catholic Bill v 
now pending in the Houſe of Lords.) They proceeded to ſtats) 
that from what the Committee ſhould::diſcover; theſe Defenders 
were all of the Roman Catholic perſuaſion; poor ànd ignorant 
and ſworn to ſecrecy; not appearing tb haue any diſtind obfectii 
wew, and yet that their meaſures anpear to have been concerttd! 
and conducted with the utmoſt ſecrecy, and a degree of r2;wlarily Wi 
and ſyſtem, not uſual in people in ſuch mean condition, us if 
Ties by men of ſuperior tort 0 They 1 of money: hl 
7 Ste QTY 02S id 03 3 

* te to 8b Here W p. 19. 
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ry and continued to be levied upon the Roman Cattolis at | 
their: chapels, and elſewhere throughout the kingdom; and a cir- 
cular letter was annexed to the report, which encloſed a plan for 
a;general- ſubſcription,” which had for its object the tailing a 
fund for defraying the heavy and growing expenſes incurred by 

| the-General Committee, in conducting the affairs of the Catho- 
les of Ireland. They annexed, alſo, another letter from a Mr. 
dweetman, to a perfon at Dundalk, concerning a relation of 
Mr. Nugent's, confined there under*an indictment; and that it 
appeared,-that this perſon, to whom the letter was written, had 
employed an agent and counſel, to act for perſons accuſed of 
being Defenders. Yet after all this inſinuation of Roman Ca- 
tholic guilt, levying money, and giving affiſtance to the accuſed, 
e Committee thought it their duty to ſtate, That nothing ap- 
peared before them, which could lead them to believe, that the 
Body of the Roman Catholics were concerned in promoting, or 
countenancing theſe diſturbances, + They further ſtated ſeveral 
kts of meetings, both armed and unarmed, at Belfaft and 
Newry ; chat ſeditious pamphlets were conſtantly publiſhed, ex- 
ulling the example of France; that prayers were made from 
lor vu pulpits, for the ſucceſs of: the French arms; that armed bodies 
ton lad uniforms in imitation of the French, with harps on the but - 
an apo: tons under a cap of liberty, inſtead of a crown ; that more gun- 
had not N powder had been ſent to theſe places than could be wanted for 
Bill was N adinary purpoſes; all which: circumſtances were intended to 
to ſtate N orerawe the legiſlature; and procure a parliamentary reform. 
efenders ¶ The Committee forebore mentioning the names of ſeveral per- 
gnoranb ſons, Jeſt it ſhould in any munner affect a criminal proſecution. 
00% f The Parliament proceeded in the Roman Catholic Bill, though 

WW tothing more vas hitherto done upon the re dlut on to examine 
unte che ſtate of the popular repreſentation in parliament. This 

5 ſtem of alarming, by inſinuation and miſrepreſentation, and ca- 
. whole people, by criminating no individual, ſeem 
It 607 un eee ve . or Oar channel, 
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be e £258 yl eee 
Procdin "os on -the Trat terous Correſpondence Bi A Fi " 
+ Crown to prohnbit Britiſh fubjetts from returning into thiir 
country Mr. Sheridan s motion to addreſs his Majeſty to 4 
© aww Lord Auckland's Memorial to the States General — Fi 
_ Millions Exchequer Bills iſſued to ſupport Commercial Credit= 
. General Faſt—Pate of Credit for 1, ,500,0001.—Dumourier ſend 
the Commiſſioners priſoners to Clairfait—His addreſs to hi 
Arm Cbourg's Proclamation in favour of the Conſtitution i 
1789 Dumourier narrowly eſcapes, and goes over to the Ai. 
trians—Congreſs of. Attwerp—Cobourg's firſt Proclamation ri. 
voled by a ſecond. The war Teſumed-—T he Roman Catholic Bil 
— paſſes in Ireland be fiate of that Body, and their methad i 
procuring relief. Mir v. Keogh's Speech to the Catholic Conven- 
tion Thie Bill, with its, exception. The Chancellor againſt it— 
Owns that he yields i N N in eee ee rejoicings 
. fir its paſſing. > ae et DN em n 


T HE domeſtic. « occurrences of this * were e chicl 
conſequences of thoſe meaſures, which had been adopted in the 
preceding. Strong oppoſition was made in the Commons th 
the Traitorous Correſpondence Bill, and to . moſt, of. the, ney 
Cauſes and amendments which were intr. 5 uced into it; for five , 
its firſt introduction by the Attorney General, it had nearly 1 
Ganges both its form and ſubſtance before i it even paſted that wan 
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| Houle. On the wird reading Mr. Fox was very exmhatic i in 
his condemnation « of it: he ſaid, © It was a Bill, which, with 
0 one exception, was the moſt unj1 juſt ; in its principles, inadequate 
40 in its proviſion, and tyrannical in its effects, that ever paſſed 
« that Houſe—one for, which there was nothing like a precedent 
« either i in policy, juſtice, or humanity.” In the courſe of the 
debates upon this Bill, a queſtion was put to the Solicitor 
General, by Mr. Grey, Whether the Crown was empowered by 
low, to 92 any proclamation, forbidding the entry into this country 
of a Britiſh ſubject, not convitted of a crime — To which the So- 
licitor General anſwered affirmatively—for regulating the gene- 


k 4 % 2 


tal policy of the. country. At this anſwer Mr. Fox took fire, 
tber and i in a ſtrain of uncommon animation, proved its falſity, and 
to d danger. 41. am ſure, * ſaid he, © the King has no ſuch power, 
F and never ought to have, and never will have, unleſs this Houſe 
redit= WR © ſhall ſcandalouſly negle& its duty.” Upon Mr, Pitt's juſtifying, 
er ſenk the anſwer of the Solicitor: General, which he alſo did with great 
to h warmth, Mr. Fox in reply faid, 4 I 2 alarmed When 1 
ation if Wl © hear ſuch ſentiments from ſuch a qu for it is not his 
he Ad. « own opinion merely, that the Honourable, Gentleman is 
tion n. a ſpeaking ; ; Thay, 1 Jam juſtly alarmed for the liberties of my 
olic Bil 


ethod if ©  rogative ; are attempted to be revived; doctrines, to explode 


Conve · ¶ & which the beſt treaſure of this has Was Frein and. the 
ſe i- C pureſt blood ſhed.” - 


ejoicing Well may theſe dodrines appear Andes ard alarming 10 | 


* 
. . 
5 * 


doe who have not ſubſcribed to Mr. Burke's leſſons upon the 
powers of the Britiſh crown: they cannot ſhock thoſe, Who, 
with him, fee a more real, falid, and extenſive power in the King 
if Gat Britain, than the King of France was poſſeſſed of. beforgs 
this" "miſerable Revolution It is well known. that a King * 
the, ff France, could by his edit, ſend any of his ſubjeQts into baniſhe 
for ng? ment {he might therefore keep them in 1 baniſhment, by prevent 
ad nearly indy Lab Rain into his kingdom. But it is equally. well 
aſlod Be town, that the King of England cannot force any of his bub-. 
* 


; chief) 
ed in the 
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4 country, when ſuch exploded dectrines upon the King's pres, 
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jet out of the realm, he catinot even 1 them to accept of 
a foreign Embaſſy, leſt the power of ſending them upon ſuch dig- 
nified miffions, might be perverted to the purpoſe of keeping 
them in honourable exile. It is indeed known to Engliſh 
Lawyers, that the Crown may grant a writ of ne exeat regno, to 
keep a ſubje& within the juriſdiction of the courts of law; but 
they know not the form of a writ of ne ingrediatur regnun. 
There may be caſes in which a Britiſh ſubject ought not to be 
permitted to evade the rigour of the law, none in which be 
ſhould be precluded from coming within its juſtice. Several 
Britiſh ſubjects were actually detained on board veſſels at this 
time off Dover, by the actual exerciſe of this hitherto unknown 
power in the Crown, till they ſhould receive paſſports or licence, 
to land on their native ſhore. How cruel, how unjuſt, how un- 
conſtitutional would it not be, to detain a Britiſh ſenator or off. 
cer (for there is no exception) who had been upon foreign ſer. 
vice, from landing in his own country where his preſence was 
immediately WTF eicher or He or 1 own private 
buſineſs }-7 577 5 ha gl 

An objeQtion was taken ey Mr. Adam, to that clauſe of the 
Bill, which provided that any offence committed againſt the ad 
might be laid and triedin any country, and'that the party accuſcd 
or impeached, ſhould be indicted, arraigned, tried, convicted, or 
attainted, by ſuch like evidence, and in ſuch form, as counter- 
feiters of the King's money. He maintained, that this clauſe mi- 
litated againſt all the analogies of the Engliſh law, and all prin- 


« a 
*. 6, 


ciples of juſtice. In all crimes of high treaſon, for ſupporting 
or abetting the King's enemies, which was the caſe of the Bill, 
the accuſed was allowed a copy of his indictment ten days be- 
fore trial; a liſt of the jury, and'a lift of the witneſſes to appear 


| againſt him, and who could not be leſs than two in number; ; he 
was alfo allowed counſel in his behalf: but in the caſe of coun- 
terfeiting the King's coin, the whole Was conſidered as ſimple 
felony, of which the evidence of one witheſs was ſufficient to 
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* Wels, | There Was mark hardſhip i in anuldplying coins | 
ping infinitely more in thus facilitating the means of conviction. He 
lil therefore moved an amendment, the ſubſtance of which was, that 
2 to perſons accuſed under this act, ſhould be tried according to the 
but 7th of William III. and the 7th of Ann, which provide for trials 
0 of high treaſon, in caſe of giving aid and comfort to the King's 
0 be enemies. The motion was negatived, by one hundred and den 
n he againſt thirty-two, that voted for the amendment. 
vera! In the courſe of the debates, the Miniſters, and Law Officers 
| this of the Crown, were forcibly urged to declare, whether the Bill 
own i Were declaratory of the old, or introductory of a new law of 
che, treaſon: this they declined anſwering : their refuſal afforded the 
F 8 oppoſers of the Bill this unanſwerable dilemma—lf i be decla- 
off. ratory, explain in what part of the ſtatue of Edward III. this 
1 Bill is ſubſtantially contained: if it be a new and enacting law 
ai] ſhow the facts upon which you found its neceſſity. It has been 


vate the ſpirit and practice of our anceſtors, whenever they have, on 
ny occaſion, found a neceſſity for opening the marked and 
F the known line of treaſon, as ſettled by the ſtatute of Edward III. in 
Ko the year 1350 to ſtate, the ſpecific ground of neceſſity, and not 
uke to extend the operation of the new law of treaſon, beyond the 
ed, or continuance or duration of that nece ſſity. 
unter- Mr. Sheridan had ſome time before given notice to oe Houſe, 
"Rr that he meant ta make a motion of. cenſure upon Lord Auck- 


pfl. land, for the memorial which he had preſented to their High 
Frein 3 Mightineſſes, on the 5th of the current month; and on the 24th, 
e Bil, | he moyed an addreſs to his Majeſty, to expreſs the diſpleaſure of 
ys 5 fl that Houſe at the memorial: that it departed from the princi- 
pe ear | ples upon which the Houſe had concurred in the meaſures ne- 
re cefſary for the ſupport of the war : praying his Majeſty publicly 
2 803 to  difayow fo much of the ſaid memorial as contained a declara- 
ſimple tion of-an intention to interfere with the internal government of 
ient to France ; 3, and which expreſſed menaces againſt the perpetrators of 
nor ol fache, of which neither this, nor any foreign nation can have cogni- 
zance; which compelled this country, either unjuſtifiably to carry 
72 
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ry 
on the war, for the ſubyerſion of the preent government. of 
Franèr, or Uiſgracefilly t to ſeek peace, by anign ominious negoei- 
Alon with the? very government we have inſt ted and ſtię gmatized 
; in our public acts: Ind. that theſe menaces s tended to give to the 
preſent war, a peculiar batbariſin and ferocity, by provoking ani 
Feviving | 4 ſyſtem” of re taliation and bloodſhed: and finally, te to 

repreſent to his Ma Jelty,! how deeply the reputation of his Ma- 
jeſty's Councils was intereſted, in diſclaiming theſe unjuſtifiable, 
"| and, they truſted, unauthorized denunciations of vengeance, ſo 
| deftrudtive of all relpekt for the conſiſteney, and of all confidence 
in the ſincerity i in the public acts of his Miniſters, and ſo ma- 

nifeſtly tending at once to render the principle of the war unjuſt, 

| the conduct of hoſtilities * 'barbargus, and the attainment of ho. 
g riourable peace hopeleks. ere 


SHORT HISTORY * 
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The memorial alluded to, is to the following purport: © p 
# «is known, that towards the end of the month of September 
1 by laſt year, } his Britannie Majeſty and your High Mightineſle, 
« gave, in concert, a ſolemn' aſſurance, that in caſe of the immi- 
1 e nent danger, Which then threatened the lives of their moſt 
1 « Chriſtian Majeſties, and their family, ſhould he realized, Hi 
1H « Maj eſty, and Your Mightineſſes, would not fail to take the mol 
« efficacious meaſures to prevent the perſons, who might ren- 
{6 « der themſelves guilty of ſo atrocious a crime, from finding 
1 cc any aſylum i in your reſpective dominions. This event, which 
1 « was foreſeen with horror, has taken place, and the divine ven- 
1 0 geance ſeems not to have been tardy. Some of thoſe detę 12 
TH « regicides, are, already, in fuch a ſituation that they may be fub- 
| « 7eHed to the ſword of the law. The reſt are ftill'in the midi 
"Sy « of a people, whom they have plunged i into an abyſs of evils 
( | « and for whom famine, anarchy, and civil war, are preparing Vepartr 
. « new calamities. In ſhort, every thing we ſee happen, induces | ®e-/rep« 
| þ «ys to conſider as at hand, the end Te theſe wretches, whoſe proved. 
an madneſs and atrocities, have filled with terror and indi ona- war, tha 
« tion, all thoſe who reſpect the princi iges of religion, morality, of tbe:cax 
— «and .bumanity. The underſigned, therefore, ſubmit to the] nation 4 
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ecnightened judgment and wiſdom of your High, W 


« whether it would not be proper to employ all the me; 
« your power, to prohibit from entering your States in 2 
4 or your Colonies, all thoſe memhers of the felf- titled Natipual 
hr Comuentiong 8 the pretended Executive Council, Who have di- 


recti it indirectly participated it in the ſaid crime : and i if they 


© ſhould be diſcovered and arreſted, to deliver chem up to juſtice, 
« that they may ſerve as a leſſon and example to mankjnd.” 4g 


Mr. Sheridan made a very long, eloquent, and pointed pech | 


upon the arrogance, impolicy, and miſchief of this memorial. 


Mr. Pitt defended and juſtified it in general : though he expli- 


citly - diſavowed che principles attempted to be introduced into 


the war by Lord Auckland, which muſt have rendered geace im- 


poſlible. The queſtion being called for, Mr. dener s rgqtion 
was rejected by a very large majority. 

The commercial credit of this country, had, byt the diſtreſſes of 
the war, been reduced to ſuch.an alarming degree of embarraſs» 
ment, that it became neceſſary for Government to ſupport it, 
by ſome ſpeedy and efficacious means. A committee had been 
appointed, to examine into the commercial credit of the country, 
and they had reported, that it would be neceſſary, for the ſupport 
of it, to iſſue Exchequer Bills, for 5,000,000]. at 22d, per cent, 
per diem, which were afterwards made iſſuable to commiſſioners, 
to be by them made out, under certain regulations and a a 
tions, for the aſhſtance and accommodation of ſuch perſons a8 
might apply for it, and who ſhould give, to ſuch commiſſianers, 
proper ſecurity for the ſums that might be advanced for a limited 
time. Theſe were the early effects of the war. Though the 
ſagacious, and never diffident Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, roundly aſſerted i in the Houſe, i in the debate upon 
the report of the committee, that the evil complaincd of, and 
proved to exiſt, was ſo far from having been brought on by the 
var, that the preſent embarraſſments aroſe from the proſperous late 
of the country at large. The very. circumſtance of the preſent Nag- 
nation tas a proof of the peꝛuer and energy of this country. In 


| 


$HoORT His rohr or 
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"the courſe of T3 month, 1 Majeſty 1 2 weltge to both 
Houſes of. Parliament, expreſlive of his intentions to \Proſecute 
the war with vigour and energy : he proclaimed a general falt, 
to draw down the bleſſings of Heaven upon the ſucceſs of our 
arms, in ſo 2 a war; and a vote of credit paſſed for 1 1,500,000, 
The defection of Dumourier to the Auſtrians, was at fir 
ſuppoſed to have turned the whole ſcale of affairs on the conti, 
nent. On the 2d of the month, he ſent el ight commiſſioners from 
the National Convention, under a ſtrong eſcort to Genen 
Clairfait. They were, ſaid Dumourier, ſpecially commiſſionel 
by the National Convention, to arreſt and conduct him 2 
priſoner to their bar, and on any reſiſtance, to have him al. 
ſaffinated on the road. But, ſaid he, “ I have been before hand 
u with them, in ſecuring theſe commiſfioners and their deputis 
« as my priſoners,” Dumourier adds, in his letter, « that he was 
40 that inſtant about to move, with the truſty part of bis army, 
te in order to deftroy all thoſe who may further oppoſe them- 
« ſelves to the public good. of France, and to, give. to that dif. 
& trated kingdom permanent peace and tranquillity.” »  Bour- 
nonville headed this commiſſion. It was ſuppoſed that Dumou- 
rier would, after this, have Immediately moved with his army to 
| the interior parts of France. He addreſſed his army in a ſhort, 
nervous ſpeech. & It is time,” faldhe, «fc for our army to diſcharge 
its vow; to purge France of its afſaflins. and diſturbers, and to 
' reſtore to our unhappy country, the repoſe which ſhe has loſt 
by the crimes of her repreſentatives, | We. muſt preſerve 


the Conſtitution we have ſworn to maintain: we cannot be 


free but with good laws: if otherwiſe, we ſhall be ſlaves of 


crimes,” He afteryards made and publiſhed : a long addreſs to 
the French nation, in which he paints the anarchy, cruelty, and 
wickedneſs of the rulers of France, i in the ſtrongeſt. colours. | 
« But,” ſays he, & we have a rallying point which can Rifle | 
it is the Conſtitution we fwore | 
« to maintain in 1789, 1790, and 1791; : it is the work. of I. 
a à free people; and we ſhall remain free and ſhall recover 


e the monſter - of anarchy : 
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« our glory by reſuming our Conſtitution.“ He tells them 


> both 4, that their generous enemies had engaged to ſuſpend their, 
ſecute Dk march, and not to paſs the fronti ers till his brave army ſhould, 
l fall, Ne terminated the internal diſſentions of the kingdom. . The, 
f aun cheerfulneſs, bravery, and reſolution with which Dumourier had 
od. found his army execute all his former commands, gave him rea- 
t fi ſ ſonable expectations that, in the preſent criſis, they would not 
conti. abandon him. In this confidence the Prince of Saxe Cobourg, 
from backed the addreſs of Dumourier, by a proclamation in his own, 
25 mme, to the French nation. He firſt panegyrizes the Gener al, 
lone 


35 a great and virtuous man, who truly loves his country: he 
then declares, that Their Imperial and Pruſſian Majeſties are 
med with eſteem for the French nation, ſo great, fo generous, 
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truſted to him, the generous and beneficans intentions of e 
Dumourier and his brave army, to give to Fr rance her. Conſtitu- 
tonal King, the Conſtitution which ſhe had ' formed for herſelf, and 
f courſe the means of rectifying, if ſhe ſhould find it imper- 
ect: he pledged his Honour, t that he would not come upon the. 

French territory to make conqueſts, but foley, and purely for 

the ends above ſpecified. 127 1 


The peculiar misfortune Me as war * * cool ak not one 


thor, er the combined powers ; has ever candidly avowed the principles , 
charge pon which they undertook i it, or acted on any emergency with. 
and to he conſiſtency and uniformity of a regular and honourable y 2 
as lolf tem. This proclamation of the commander in chief in April, was 
reſerve Witte compatible with thoſe of the commander in chief of the pre- 
mot be eling month of July. Now the whole force of the combined 
ves of armies was to co-operate, in re-eſtabliſhing that very Conſtitution . 
leſs to. which they were then pledged to aboliſh and deftr oy. Onthe other 
ty, and -f and, we beheld in the French an uniformity of principle, and an 
olours 50 wariable ſource of enthuſiaſm, always tending with ſuperior and 
1 Rifle | 

0 nprecedented energy to the ſame open and avowed point. Of 
9 ; Phe many thouſand men, of which the army of Dumourier conſiſt- ＋ 


F he found not one thouſand, upon experiment, to ſecond his - 
recover l 


\ —— . 


Powers, of the fpitit whith' per vadded the * Repüblic. I. 
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delign: "HE as, therefore ebliget ob Egan kts on ertönt From. 


ffety, and with fore hündred dragoons went över to the” Aff: reſolved 
Git army. THIS was a ſeriötis lefon tö the confederatel 


ray chieir dice intereſts, and fefif Kb 0 to give energy t6 
their united efforts. The PTY itriprefiions of 1115 FT 
Stfirflitted cls Prince of Sake Cobourg in undertaking td | te⸗ 
Mein the” Cöffitütton of 1 789: a betrayed Lord A — 
Hr Inte that fnesutiolis afid 21 arrogant memorial, which w. 

8 warmly debate in the Colrfions, It was n ratuial for i 
Evrdſhip” to foreſee 4 moſt prefperous harveſt in Dumouric: 

coming over: He had" not Tong before 7 wit i him in 
ſectet: it is not then fi rpiifirig that the luſtre of ſuch an exam. 
ple, I ould have elevated bis ſympathy into this high tone of 
addreſs. The rea ſtate of the — — to be, that whilſt Du: 
mourier's amy thought” that the Convention Had ſent to arrel 
him on account of His retreat; — his 7 knew he had made In 
a moſt maſterly mannef, they nter ie it a8 an inſult'to then- 
ſelves, and made it a' common cafe "with their General: but 
when they diſcovered, that by ſending Bournbnville, and the 
other conithiflioners, 680 the Auftrians; be Be was in concert with 
the enemy of their count try; they turned” upon hi im, and endea- 
voured to ſeize him. © He was Eovered'in his Aight by his dra- 
Bols, tren of f hon! — thot b y y their fellow-foldiers. | 


tend he ry tat” yy then ait at Antwerp: f 
biit the interelt even of Lord Auckland could not procure him wolte ſu 
tllat honödr. At cis congreſs were Preſent, the Prince of the rat, 
Orange ind his two ſons, and bis exellcency Vander Spiegel; 5 F 
the Duke of York, and Lord Auckland; the Prince of Saxe Is of. 
Cob ours, and Counts Metternich, Stärenderg, and Mercy Dar- | ** 
genteau, in the Pruſſian, Spaniſh, and Neapolitan Envoys. tenfion, o 
The particulars of this congreſs were brought over by Sir James 
Murriy, d but have Never vet been made known to the public. 
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From the {meaſures adopted after the meeting, it appears, they, 
reſolved to commence a plan active operations qgainſt France, 
and not to entangle themſelves with the engagements ſo very, 
2 entered into by the Prince of Saxe Cobourg : for within 

four days from the publication of his firſt proclamation, he 
revoked andannulled it entirely by a ſecond, by which he declared 
a ceſſation of the armiſtice, and that he had given orders for 
recommencing the war with all the energy and vigour of which 
viorious armies are capable. The total repeal of the- firſt 
proclamation of the Prince. of Saxe Cobourg, can leave no 
doubt, but that the re-eſtabliſhment of the Conſtitution of 1789, 
was no longer the object of the confederates: it concerns Great 
Britain not lightly, to know the new object, for which the war 
from this time was carried on. Was it the reſtoration of the 
ancient unlimited monarchy, or the diſmemberment of. the king- 
dom by the combined ſovereigns ? Our Miniſters have denied it 
to be a war of - extermination, or of vengeance. 

During this and the preceding month, the Roman Catholic 
Bill paſſed through the two Houſes of the Iriſh Parliament. It 
vas brought in. by Mr. Secretary Hobart, which beſpoke it to 
have been firſt framed and modelled according to the wiſhes and 
intentions of Government, who certainly could afterwards be 
no more. reſponſible for the fetters with which it was clogged in 
its progreſs through the: Houſ-s, than for any other meaſure, 
which is carried by a decided majority of a free and independent 
Parliament, After the honourable and paternal recommenda- 
tion from the Throne, of the caſe of his Majeſty's Roman Ca- 
tholic. ſubjects, a very different expreſſion was to be traced in 
the features. of the public, than what was obſervable during the 
preceding ſeſſions. It is to be remarked, for the fair underſtand- 
ing of this notable act of legiſlative juſtice, even at a time, 
which Mr. Burke did not fee ſo peculiariy favourable to the ex- 
tenſion, of civil freedom, that the Roman Catholic body (which 
they themſelves aſſert to conſiſt of 3,500,000 perſons) had, im 
their firſt exertions, entruſted the mode and management of 


their application for relief to 'Lo:d Kenmare, and about three, the imp! 
ſcore gentlemen of landed property, who were, or at leaſt were 
ſuppoſed to be, under his direction and influence. The ſlow pro. 
greſs which: was made towards the attainment of their emanci- 
pation under this commiſſion, was attributed by the body at 
large, to the want of Judgment, firmneſs, and energy in tho 
who had undertaken it. The act in favour of the Roman Ca. 


tholics, which was boaſted to have been lately procured by the ſuderatio 
influence of theſe Gentlemen, extended only to the right of ea. It 
tholics taking apprentices and of keeping ſchools, the power of “ Catho 
proteſtants intermarrying with catholics, and of catholics being I“ that n 
called to the bar; : a removal certainly of ſome hardſhips, w “ this tc 
which'ſome of the body were certainly expoſed. But it H fide- 
about their necks the millſtone of ſlavery, the want of te by th, 
eleftive franchiſe, and fair trial by jury: without theſe, all buoy. C utmoſ 
ancy in the element of freedom was impoſſible. The body a “ narch, 
large felt an aggravation of their diſappointment after the pd. “ to deſ 
ſing of this act, which affected ſo few of them, in the inſult « “ conter 
being called upon for a vote of thanks to the indulgent legiſ glecte 
ture for the liberal boon; which was, notwithſtanding; both k *enem) 
and out of Parliament, hinted and ſometimes expreſsly afferted MW the C: 
have been a bill granted to ſixty eight addreſſing Gentlemen “ quarts 
not to three millions of an oppreſſed people. Hence originatelſ-* Cork, 
the meaſures of collecting the full ſenſe of the Catholic body, i when 
by delegates from each county, and of applying no more to tbe “ their! 
Caſtle, but immediately to the ſource of mercy and juſtice, to of rel 
the common Father of his People. They confided with reaſon, Lord 


that his Majeſty's ear would be ever open to hear the com- “ condu 
plaints, and his heart diſpoſed to relieve the ſufferings of his af-Þ'* code 
fectionate and loyal ſubjects. I cannot fo juſtly expreſs tie“ declin 
ſpirit and views with which the Roman Catholics proceeded in “ it was 
their efforts toattain this revival of their liberty, as in the word & was 
of the Gentleman, who was the moſt active in deviſing and pro- & enal 
ſecuting the means of their attaining it: in theſe we ſhall no part 
only read the facts and circumſtances, but we ſhall alſo learng “ noure 
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n which they made upon the body itſelf. Mr. Keogh, 
4 man of that ſtrong and firm mind, which. could cheriſh and 
improve the true ſpirit and ideas of, civil freedom, in the depri- 
Ntion of all its enjoyments, was deputed to England, to nego- 
ciate an opening in their future ures: and when, upon his 
return to Ireland, he met rethren, at their Convention in 
Dublin, amongſt other things moſt Wren of attention npd con- 
ſideration, he ſaid; 

It would be * to relate 2 various ee of 3 
« 4 Catholics of Ireland, to . preſent to parliament their petition: 
that numerous and diſtreſſed body, could not find acceſs, and 
this too was a new triumph to thoſe, in whom we uſed to con- 
« fide, What. ſhall we think of that man, who might be adored 
* by. three millions and a half of people, who might be of the 


£ utmoſt importance in the ſtate, and even to our gracious mo- 


* narch, by the confidence of the people; yet was contented 


to deſcend from that ſtation, in order to ſtrut at a levee, the 


* contempt of every ſpirited. man, to live deſpiſed, and die ne- 


glected, aud to have his name only known to poſterity, as the 


*enemy and traitar.to the Catholics of Ireland? The ſtate of 


* the Catholics was indeed x | 

quarter. The loyal and reſpectable, and ſpirited Catholics of 
Cork, thoſe men, who, though borne down by the penal code, 
* when hoſtile fleets were on the coaſt, came forward to expoſe 


© their lives in defence of their country, diſdaining then to ſpeak 


of relief; theſe men offered an humble addreſs to the preſent 
Lord Lieutenant, in which they expreſſed a hape that their paſt 
conduct might procure, them ſome relaxation of that dreadful 
code of the laws. His Majeſty's repreſentative in this kingdom 
* declined to receive this humble expreſſion of loyalty, becauſe 


lit was accompanied with a hope of relief, A ſecond application 


was made—a deputation waited on the Secretary, with the 
*;Fenal Laws, and humbly entreated ſome relaxation from any 
part of that dreadful code: 


this application never was ho- 
noured with any anſwer whatſoever, Speaking of the Penal 
22 
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« Code, 1 muſt dägrefs to fay, it was a ſketch” that was pte. 
& ſented to the Secretary, and we now find a very imperfe& one 
« For a late publication, The Digeſt of the Popery Laus 
« the United Iriſhmen, and their reſpectable chairman, the Hs. 
« notirable Simon Butler, demand our warmeſt gratitude. I own, 
c feeling as 1 did, reftraint and diſability, on every ſide, our rid 
ce degraded, and our poor oppreſſed, yet my idea of that dreid 
« ful ſyſtem was imperfect until I ſaw that publication. But t 
u return to the ſubject: Every application failing here, the Ca. 
4 tholios proſtrate without hope: the General Committe 
« thought it a duty they owed their Sovereign, to endeavoy, 
through his confidential ſervants, to make known their fitu| 
« tion, to try that laſt effort; before they ſhould refign ther 
& truſt, and tell the Oatholics of Ireland, that the reſult of al 
their loyalty and exertions, to obtain a reſtoration to the 
« common advantages of the ſocial condition, was deſpair, tot 
«and unqualified deſpair: Accotdingly; one of their body wa 
«:Jeputed to go to London, in September laſt; there an appli 
* tion commenced, and continued till Chriſtmas, in which tt 
« perſon deputed received the exertions and able aſſiſtance of 1 
cc reſpectable Gentleman, well known to them, (Mr. R. Burke, 
« From the appearance of this negociation, there was every ra. 
« ſon to expect, that although a great and vaſt catalogue of re- 
« ſtrictions would be retained, yet ſufficient would be remoyel 
te to afford protection to all the claſſes of our people, to our 
ee houſeleſs peaſantry, to give a' pledge of future benefits, andſ*- 
« to render it unanimouſly and ſincerely grateful. The ob- 
« jects were, the Bar without reſtriction; High Sheriffs anlſ* 
« Magiſtracy in counties, and Grand Juries, and a ſhare in tie“ 
« elective Franchiſe. Our applications were favourably attendel 
« to, and we had flattered ourſelves all decided in our favour. 
In this ſtage of the buſineſs, when the negociation was car- 
© ried on three months - when it was juſt cloſed -A certain an 

<« noble Lord, who had uſed every effort, for four years; to keep printe 
us back dreading leſt the people ſhould be relieved, notwith- “ I 
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3 


«ſtanding his conduct, then came forward, to promote that u- 


80 pte. 
& one m addreſs and to induce the fixty-erght to ſubſcribe, many 


Laus of whom were totally ignorant of the mum going on 
is Ho t the foot of the Throne. f e 
Tom = Thus ſtands our obligation to theſe — n 


ur tic Bill, with which the E and ebe e . W 
dreid “ loyalty has been rewarded. | 4 

But t 60 in dun be Haid, indecd, an their; behalf; eee 
the C miſed a Bill to contain much greater benefits. How were 
mmitte “ they treated? An outcry was ſet on foot, by men under influ- 


deavout, © ence of the Caſtle, againſt our relief. Theſe fexty-erght DUPES 
ir ſitu. “were told, Gentlemen, you. ſee there is 2 great outcry, we 
lt of i and that with many and - degraded reftrictions.. I believe the 


to te MW other *. contained in the Bill, will not be much in- 


air, wu“ ſiſted on.“ . 
ody wil © Having ſtated ſome 5 + now come to og 
apple “ is more pleaſing that ĩs, to ſtate my opinion, that the time 


hich te“ is not remote, when we: ſhall meet to join with heart and 
nce of i voice, in the ſincereſt gratitude to Parliament, and to Govern- 
Burke)“ ment. However unfavourable ſome things appear, I am per- 
very ra.“ ſuaded it is not intended to doom you to ſlavery, and that a 
ze of re-M © wiſe government will adopt the patriotic meaſure of n 
 remoyel ene to the Conſtitution of your country. 

e, to out Wben that day arrives, and it will won arrive, you will 
efits, and * then prove your juſt and unfeigned gratitude to your deliverers, 
The cb-· to Government, to the Legiflature, to the illuſtrious men who 
riffs an eſpouſed your cauſe in parhament-—to the virtuous, patriotic, 


are in tie and enlightened citizens of Belfaſt—the firſt, (let it never be 
7 attendelſf —— eame forward it in a rg to app! y to Parllachent 


favour. “ far our relief. i, 

as ca- While we ge to- wc W or virtue, or have 
certain anY claim to freedom, let this live in our memory, and be im- 
& to keep printed on the memories of our children; 5 
„notwith- To Derry, we owe much; their deciſions, though more 


& and expreſſions; of their ſentiments, . in the previous debate, 


« Green (reduced into practice by the eftabliſhment of an inde- 


« that flavery conſiſts in being governed by laws, to which ye 


e ſtilled with 4% ability, would work conviction. Every Catio 
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E limited, yet were honourable- teſtimonies of their good will, 


&.breathed-liberal and manly principle. 
4 My reaſon for thinking the time of deliverance approaches 
te is, that it is impoſſible, on any other principle, to account for 
& the conduct obſerved towards us. The proceedings of thoſt 
« who made the Penal Code, were conſiſtent and ſyſtematic" 
< they might be unjuſt and cruel, but they acted like men who 
* had a plan. When they deprived us of liberty, they alſo doomel 
« us to ignorance, and prevented our wer- 1 a 
« home, or daring to receive it abroad. — 
Indeed; they went a little farther, or e hid 1 the unt 
« tion for our disfranchiſement, by the ſurrender of their own l. 
e berties. The plan was but the more ſyſtematic, But, 20 
& things ſtand at preſent, unleſs our emanci en is intended 
L all is incongruous. : 
Why, in God's name, year after year, were the e 
E and abilities of Ireland, exerted in giving lectures in College. 


* pendent Jegillature)—to Wund n of ne and t 
« curſe of ſlavery ?. | 1 


And, leſt we ſhould Ry both are defined: we are toll, 


do not conſent by ourſelves, or repreſentatives, - 
« We look to ourſelves, ang our expiring RAT e good a 


c the truth verified. £1066 of moſt 
« They tell us, taxation and aa ORR ſhould Fa 1 ſion, af 

© rable: we feel the effects of the contrary. We are told, tut and juf 
& every man is born free, and that wealth, nay life itſelf, is na oyercoy 
« worth poſſeſſing without liberty. We ſee, indeed, the gentle ſaved t. 
« man who uſed theſe very words (one of the firſt in talents an by exc, 
« connections of this country) vote for rejecting our petitiaſ form ot 
« for the right of franchiſe, But the truth is, if his conduct b mitted, 
e inconſiſtent, his doctrine is unqueſtionable, and, though in degree 


lined b. 


1 will, «lie im Ireland, whoſe library only extends to a magazine, or an 
lebate, WM „old newſpaper— reads their ail orations—we are to- 
1451 WW <Cmanbonyinced. Li 14 6025 
oaches „ We look to Ae 8 Frs rance to av N athens 
ant for «to all Europe - and aſk each other, why it is, that we, who are 
f choſt I as faithful ſubjects as any King in Europe can boaſt—why 
matic: ¶ are we thus reduced to ſavery? for flavery it is—as defined 
en who (Wl. «to us by high authority—and that without crime Why have 
loomel MW “ our equals, our inferiors, our tenants, and even our W- 
tion i „privileges which are denied us? | 

act? 4 Is it that we diſagree about the elements in the Want ? 
foundz. „ With equal juſtice might the Copernican ſyſtem be ſet up, 
ownli. and ſworn to, as a teſt for civil and political liberty. From 
But, MW * thoſe conſiderations I am convinced, that it is not their inten- 
tende WF © tion nor can it be, to doom you to a perpetual deprivation of 


+ 


« the elective franchiſe : were it ſo, another and a very different 


oquene & mode would govern the conduct of our rulers. They continue, 
College. “ indeed, to talk of ſomething which we are told, is to exclude 
an ind. < us. from the Conſtitution. for ever, and which they call the 
and th: Wl proteſtant aſcendancy which they aſſert was founded on the 
p © principles of the Revolution of 1688, though the word was 
are toll, MW © never heard of till 1792.“ 
which ve The paternal recommendation of the Catholics? 48 * the 
ae, operated inſtantaneouſly in their favour. The general 
„ and ſeri} good and happineſs of the Kingdom, conquered in the breaſts 
PN o moſt; the bias of early prejudices. Intolerance and oppreſ- 
de inſep- WF fion; after a faint ſtruggle, ceded the palm to liberality, reaſon, | 
told, that and juſtice. The inveteracy, however, of ſome, was not to be 
elf, is na overcome even in the agony of their deſpair: whatever could be 
he gentle aved to them from this wreck of their monopoly, they ſecured 
alents au by exceptions from the broad and liberal relief which the firſt 
r petitiaſ form of the Bill held out. Some of theſe exceptions were ad- 
:onduct U mitted, others were rejected. It is curious to obſerve, to what a 
though in degree of ſublimation, the boon of the granting clauſe 1s re- 


zry Cathaſſ fined by being thrown into the alembic of exceptions, introduced 
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to rectify the ſpirit of the Bill, This enacted, & chat it ſhall, 
a and may be lawful for Papiſts, or perſons profeſling the Popiſh 
or Roman Catholic Religion, to hold, exerciſe, and enjoy all 
& civil and {military offices, and places of truſt or profit, under 
© his Majeſty, his heirs, and ſucceſſors in this kingdom.” How. 


SHORT HISTORY" or 


ever liberally the capacity of enjoyment is conceded to the Ca- 


tholics, very ſingular "caution has been taken to cramp the libe- 
ralityof his Majeſty,in dealing out the favours. For it is particu. 
larly enacted, that nothing in the act ſhall extend to enable any 
Roman Catholic, to fitor vote in either Houſe of Parliament, nor 


to be Lord Lieutenant, Lord Deputy, or other chief Governor of 


the Kingdom, Lord Chancellor, Keeper or Commiſſioner of the 


Great Seal of the Kingdom, nor to enjoy a ſeat on any of the 


Benches of the three Courts of Record, nor to be a Judge of the 
High Court of Admiralty, nor Maſter or Keeper of the Rolls, 
nor Secretary of State, Keeper of the Privy Seal, Vice Trea- 
ſurer, or Deputy Vice Treaſurer, Teller and Caſhier of the 
Exchequer, nor Auditor General, Lieutenant, or Governor, or 
Cuſtos Rotulorum of Counties, Secretary to the Lord Lieute- 
nant, Lord Deputy, or other Chief Governor of the Kingdom, 
nor Member of the Privy Council, nor Prime Sergeant, Attor- 
ney General, Solicitor General, Second and Third Sergeants at 
Law, nor King's Counſel, nor * Maſters in Chancery, nor Pro- 
voſt or Fellow of Trinity College, nor Poſt-Maſter General, 
nor Mafter and Lieutenant General of the Ordnance, nor Com- 
mander in Chief of his Majeſty's Forces, nor a General on the 
Staff, nor Sheriff, nor Sub-Sheriff of any County; nor to hold 
any office or employment of truſt, or confidence, that can be 
eſtabliſhed by the Lord Lieutenant and Council, under the 17th 
and 18th of Charles II. Notwithftanding this tantalizing ex- 


cluſion from the encouraging rewards of every profeſſion” and 


calling, which were now opened to them, the Roman Catholics 
were gratefully ſenſible of the ineſtimable bleſſing they were ad- 
mitted to, in the elective franchiſe, and fair trial by ur. | 
The debates upon this important ſubject, were too copious to 
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pott, and · too intexeſting wholly.to omit. - I:ſha 
tee but: ſuch parts: of the: ſpeechesrof the — 
ho tock part in them, as diſeloſę or confirm. the detail: of; facts, 
body af: the Roman Catholics, cannot be ſo impartially known 
2s from bis on words in the debate upon the: addfeſs. te /the | 
Ehrone- - They will alſo ſpeak for-thoſe, who, like the- Grandi 
Jutymen of the Counties, could be dictated to, and influenced; 
by his authority. © did not, ſaid he, & expecti that any ſet of 
men, would have daredito approach the Throne, with a groſs 
ghand malignant deception upon the Father of his Eegple- I 
therefore ſeize this firſt opportunity, to; reprohate and. de- 
Steck ity” Then, in a very long and heated philippic:.againft: 
the body and doctrines of the Roman Catholics, he: added: 
«If. any man can be ſa. wid, ag te; look to a total repgal.ob> 
the Popary Laws. of this, kingdom; if any man can be ſa 
wild, as to deſire to communicate the efficient - power of a; 
free Proteſtant, to a. great majority of the people of. Ireland; 
« profęſſing the Popiſh Religion; 1 de not ſeruple to ſay, that 
eit is an abſurd; and a wicked ſpeculation. I am, fatished, 
that as long as the nature of men continues to be what. it is, 
Lit is utterly impuſſible that a zealous Catholic can exerciſe. the 
« efficient: powers. af Government in ſuppport of a. Proteſtant. 
« eſtabliſhment. in Ireland; or in ſupport gf her connection with 
the Proteſtant. Empire of Great Britain; and therefore, if I 
4am the ſingle man to raiſe wt voice wut ſuch a proje, L 
Swlrefift it“ Y 
2 Wend « 555 upon the effects of the. 
Catholics: Betition to the, Fhrone, ſeem to have been equally 
faeby the Speaker of the Houſe of Commons, though he did 
not expreſs himſelf fo ſtrongly upon it as his oolleague in opp + 
lngabe Roman Catholic claims. As the Bill proceeded, it was 
adeed obſerved, that the. oppoſition: to it was not ſo violent and . 
termined. even from the Chancellor, as upon, the firſt agitation, 
Aa 
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of the 'qufeftion: for reports after this were rumoured, thay 
doubts had been conceived in the Britiſh cabinet, of the policy 
of granting the Seals of Ireland to any other than an Engliſh- 
man; and ſome extravagant notions began to gain credit in that 
kingdom, that the acceptance of appointments, involved a call 
on concurrence with the wiſhes of thoſe who granted them. 

At the ſecond i ending of the Bill in the Commons, the Right 
Hotwirable Mr. Foſter, after apologizing for breaking ſilence, 
undertook in the firſt place to prove, that the conduct of the 
Grand Juries, in declaring againſt the admiſſion of the Catho. 
hies to the participation of the Conſtitution, had not only been 
proper, but neceſſary and perfectly conſtitutional. He further ſaid, 
« Gentlemen have thanked the Iriſn Miniſter for this meaſure; 
ehe could not thank him for it, though he could for many 
tt others: from his foul he conſidered it as the prelude and cer. 
& tain forerunner of the overthrow of the Proteſtant Eſſa- 
© bliſhment. The Britiſh Miniſter was the firſt to rouſe this gut- 
& tion, and he was not well a lied. He then attributes the 
fall of the country from unknown proſperity to the preſent ſtate 
of alarm, miſery, and danger, not to . French tranſactions; they 
&« have not been felt here, at lcaft not till very lately: it ariſes 
& from the fears and agitations into which this kingdom has been 
c thrown, by the rouſing and ſupporting this claim. The oppo- 
ſition to the Bill in both Houſes, was confined to very few: 
five or fix made up the formidable number in the Commons: 
there were, in fact, but two diſſentient voices againſt bringing in 
the Bill; and in the Lords, the. Archbiihop of Caſhell alone, 
openly ſupported the oppoſition of the Chancellor: his grace 
had committed himſelf to this oppoſition, by his formal. declara- 
tion in the Houſe, that the Roman Catholic religion wan g rell. 
gion of knaves and fools. The ſame principle:ſeemed:to; afft ct 
the whole oppoſition to the Commons; for Mr. Ogle: ex: 
preſsly faid, that the introduction of the Bill was, & the mandate 
= Gf the Britiſh Miniſter Let that Miniſter make his expert. 
a ments at home; Where he may be ſuppoſed to know ſomething 
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«of the country, Let him try, will an Engliffſi Parliament 
&aboliſh the Teſt Act? He knows they will not. Why then 
4 ſhould he preſume to direct the Proteſtant Gentlemen of Ire- 
«land to abandon their ſituation in the State? This ſitua- 
tion was the monopoly of the whole power of the country. 

The ſituation of the Catholic body up to this time in Ireland, 


| was compenduouſly deſcribed by Mr. Hardy: „The major part 
e of the people of Ireland, at one time leaning on the Crown 

for ſupport, then looking for protection from ſome enlightened 
* Proteſtants: then following ſome perſons of rank of their 


on perſuaſion, then fixing their eyes on Diſſenters, then on 
® both Houſes of Parliament: and after all, turning their backs 
on the Miniſtry of their own country, and flying to the foot 
« of the Throne for relief.” Mr. Egan, after having Rated, that 
he had formerly preſented a loyal and dutiful petition from the 
Roman Catholics to that Houfe, and that on the very next day the 


Auminiſtration expunged it, and its reception from the journals, with 


reviling calumny and precipitation. But.“ ſaid he, e now heat 
« his Majzfty's paternal benignity and liberality recommending 
* from the Throne, thoſe complaints which you rejected from 


the Houſe of Parliament. I ſee the Sovereign of his people» 


© iu effect, the vindicator of my conduct, the reprover of his Ad- 
miniſtration and the advocate of his oppteſſed ſubjects. And 
Mr. Curran, adverting to theſe verycircumſtances, ſaid, „Their 
< petition was rejected by thoſe who called themſelves their Re- 
© preſentatives: the next year that petition paſſed over that par- 
®.liament, and approached the Throne. Had it been rejected 
there, there remained only one other Throne for miſery to in- 
* vake; and from chat laſt and dreadful appeal, let it never be 
* forgotten by Iriſh. gratitude, that we have been ſaved by the 
& piety and compaſſion of the Father of his people.“ The 
Honourable T. H. Hutchinſon ſaid, % He would not ſtate the 
*:reſolutions of the different Graiid Juries, or what had paſſed 
d at the meetings of ſeveral of the counties, in conſequence of - 
Ithis plan; but would only remind the Houſe, ait gene. 
432 
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rte Albis pleas, and all his expedtations, and to exclude him 
ore ver frum the pale of che Conſtitution. He did not damen 
+Kthbfeiproceetings, becauſe they had produced the ſcene, in 
0. — enguged : the Catholics, firm 
Re purſuit of their object, had not yielded even to: the au- 
— lopinions af thoſe very reſpectable bodies. Too 
{bold to ber intimidated, and too proud to be coerced, they be- 
ec came animated, not awed; they ſought protection at the 'fost 
f dhe Throne, and had returned under the ſtamp of the roy 
. fe ιnnendation, through whoſe wiſe and benevolent interpo. 
ef tion; we had now adopted their complaints.” Beſides theſt 
pealters, Mr. Grattan, Sir Hereules Langriſne, Mr. Conolh, 
Mr. D. Browne, Majer Doyle, the Provoſt of the Collegt 
Mr: Beeretary Hobart, and ſeveral others, delivered themſel vs 
ri lermiments of the moſt atlmirablethumanity and conſtitutioni 
Joe und weal for their country, in ſavour of the recommend: 
Fin from the Throne. Doctor Duigenan, almoſt alone, venta 
he moſt embittered horrer of the Roman Catholic Religion al 
Body, chat ooald be expreſſed in an exaggerated detail of ever 
Falſe; ſcandalous, or malicious report, chat had ever been raiſed © 
publiſhed againſt them. Such, however, was the liberality d 
| ide Houſe, as to he little affected by the narrative. 
Before this Bill was committed in the Houſe of Lords, the 0 
Lord Chancellor, though his firſt efferveſcenee had rather cooled, | 
ina ſpeeeh of conſiderable length, and of uncommon virulence 2 
againſt the Roman Catholics, pointedly animadverted on their 
Fpaſt conduct, which he endeavoured to prove, by a long ſtate- ! 
ment of hiſtorieal facts, ought to be the moſt powerful induce- 
ments to the Houſe, to reject all their demands. If he conſented 
to the Bill, it was becauſe the ſituation of the country now ren- i 
' - Qered-#t teeeſſary: He then endeavoured to prove, that the reli- | 000 
gious fury and bigotry of Papiſts in Ireland, was now as great: f 
as it ever had been; and that there was a moral impoſſibility for 0) 07 
Proteſtants and - Catholics to agree in political intereſts, He 
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hole -accuſed them of wiſhing to annihilate the preſent ſyſtem of re- 


him | preſentation, and to found it on a baſtard King, © In earlier 
ament periods of Governments,” faid he, * the Irifh never thus 
ne, in || © loudly complained of any one Engliſh act of oppreſſion. It 
„ rm © was of late, the preſent moſt fantaſtical idea that now prevails 


he au- „ among them had its birth, ſo" that it ſeemed to him, that the 


Tol © heavy hand of God was at this time ſtretched over the land. 
ey be Every one now looks upon his neighbour with a jealous eye, 
thinking him an impediment in his own way to power and pre- 
&« eminence.” The Archbiſhop of Caſhell vehemently oppoſed 
both the ſpirit and principle of the Bill. It was, however, ably 
und humanely ſupported by other Prelates on the Bench. The 
Bill was paſſed, to the general joy and ſatisfaction of the king- 
dom at large, and the Catholic Delegates preſented an addreſs to 
his Majeſty, and to the Lord Lieutenant, expreffive of their gra- 
titude for its having paſſed into a Law. Amidſt the general 
und peaceable teſtimonies of the public joy, for the emancipation 
vf the bulk of the Iriſh Nation, the Corporation of Dublin 
granted the freedem of their city to Dr. Duigenan, as an ho- 
nourable teſtimony of their gratitude to him, for his ſteady zea- 

lous, and perſevering oppoſition : to the Bill, in every ſtage of it. 
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5 Grey 's aegis a 3 in eee ee 
petitions preſented for it; fome of them ſigned by 15,000 perſon 
Tuo days debate thercupon-—Rejefted by 282 againfl 42 Scotch 
Catholic Bill Mr. Dundas declares his intention of eſlabliſbint 
4 Scotch Militia.Tbe Iriſh MilitiaOppaſttion at firft again} 
+. th—Penalties on; Catbolics entering into the ſervice: of Great 
N by Landl or ui Sea Battle of Maulde . Camp at Fas 
mars taken by the con bined forces Furnes talen by the French 
©» Tobags taken from them-rriHenty iuugſted by the King 7 1 
—=The e n ting De ia e aria 
Fx: EW hinge: 1 dons andbs n ee hs SAS I 
of the preſent ſpirit of oppoſing public petitions againſt griev- 
ances, than the divifion upon Mr. Grey's motion for a Reform 
in Parliament, after two days debate; the numbers being 42 for 
the reform againſt 282 ho oppoſed it. It would be uſeleſs to 
attempt to follow the different ſpeakers upon this great and im- 
portant ſubject. Their arguments upon it can receive no ad- 
ditional force, no further elucidation; tohilſi our paſſions continue 
to inſtruct our reaſm, we muſt patiently look for the change of 
reaſon in the turn of events that may excite a difference of paſ- 


ſions. Circumſtances may happen that will diſpoſe ſome, and 
alarm others to act upon truths, that have hitherto remained 


mere ſpeculative and . inoperative affections of the mind; when 
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Pa dread of meeting conviction will be leſs than that of reject- 
ing inveſtigation; when the feelings. of the people ſhail mark 
more pointedty the proper time for conſidering their grievances, 
than the judgment of their repreſentatives. The attempt has 
deen made at all times; in times of war, and in times of peace; 
when commerce flouriſhed; when its credit was expiring : 
when the minds of men were eaſy and free; when they were 
| foured and vacillating; in the hour of invaſion and rebellion; in 
the glow and tranſport of loyalty and triumph. Ingenuity can 
ſcarcely deviſe a poſſible novelty of circumſtance under which 
this reform has not been brought forward and rejected. Mr. 
Pitt's ſpeech on the fecond day of theſe debates, chiefly reſted 
vpon the impropriety of the preſent moment for attempting any 
fort of reform. Many others alſo reſted their oppoſition to the 
motion upon the ſame ground. Twenty-three petitions were 
preſented to the Commons on the firſt day of theſe debates, by 
different- members; - ſome of them ſigned by many thouſand 
names (as far as fifteen thouſand). Mr. Burke was amongſt 
the moſt forward to oppoſe Mr. Grey's motion; and vehement 
& he is in warning this country againſt every ſort of innovation 
or reform, he could, with undeniable reaſons (though with un- 
accountable inconſiſtency) encourage and forward in his own 
country, without danger of following the example of France, 
the ſtrongeſt meaſure of reform that has been effected ſince the 
eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh: Conſtitution; the admiſſion of above 
three out of four millions to vote for their repreſentation in Par- 
liament. In England he could not ſee what was fo clear to him 
in Ireland, that * « becauſe wicked men of various deſcriptions are 
a in ſeditious courſes, the rational, ſober, and valuable part 
F one deſcription, ' ſhould not be N their yu and ra- 
4 tional expectations.” | 
The body of Roman Catholies i in Scotland, which conſiſts of _ 
en ny n . of oy hand order of 0. had” 
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made frequent applications to Government, to be relieved from thy 
hardſhips of a very ſevere penal code, under which they laboured. 
A deaf ear had been conſtantly turned to their application; ge- 
nherally, upon pretext, of the inveteracy of the prejudiges. of 
that kingdom againſt. them. This illiberal idea was kept ug 
auch longer than neceſſary, nat only to the prejudice, of the 
ſuffering Catholjcs, but to the ſcandal, and.calumny, oß the Scotch 
nation, Mr. Dundas, however, upon being perſuaded that ſuch 
a meaſure of liberality might now inſure him ſome populaxity in 
the country, conſented. to the introduction of a. Bill, which 
paſſed without any. oppoſition, by which the Roman Catholicy 
q Scotland were put nearly upon the ſame footing as thoſe of 
England, upon. taking the ſame oaths. of allegiance, preſcribed. for. 
Engliſh Roman Catholics. The news, of its paſſing into a lau, 
l. ſatisfaction and joy throughout. tho kingdom. 


At the beginning of the ſeſſion, mention had been made. in 
the Houſe of Commons, by Mr. Dundas, of an intention di 
eſtabliſhing a Militia in Scotland. Nothing had been dons ſince 


that time upon the ſubject, and Major Maitland, now put the 
queſtion to the Right Honourable Secretary, whether be had, or 
had not abandoned the idea? He anſwered, that late as it was in 
the ſeſſion, he aſſuredly ſhould take ſome ke: towards. n 
it, None, however, was openly taken, 

The Militia Bill paſſed. the Iriſh St with little oppo 
ſition. - An attempt, however, was made by that party, which, 
| had fo zealouſly oppoſed; and fo reluctantly yielded to the Ro- 
man Catholic Bill, to exclude the Roman Catholics from ap- 
; pointments in the Militia. Though the ſyſtem ae 
adopted in many counties; yet in others, ſexious effects ere 
apprehended; from the reſiſtance which; was offered again 4 
Theſe difficulties were, however, but of ſhort duration; hu 
aus reaſons occured to perſuade the people of every deferigijng 
tp enter freely into the Militia ; the ſteady and peaccabls. ifs 
eager to lend their aid to ſtrengthen the hands of Gouyergp4nts] 


and ſecure dagen and b the. countay 4 the diſeang, 
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| the Militia-men were principally ballotted ; the partial ſyſtem- 
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ented and active found in the legal poſſeſſion and uſe of arms; 
the ſure defence againſt oppreſſion, and the ready means of re- 
dreſs. The crooked policy of the party, from whoſe tenacious 
gripe as much power ſ:emed to be wreſted, as was conferred 
upon the Roman Catholics, had nearly expoſed the country to- 
very ſerious danger. Unable to prevent the liberality of Parlia- 
ment from adinitting the Roman Catholics upon an equal footing 
with the Proteſtants into the Militia ; they at firſt ſucceſsfully 
exerciſed their influence and power in the country to fill up all 
the appointments with Proteſtants, to the utter excluſion of the 
Roman Catholic gentlemen, in thoſe very counties where they 
were moſt numerous. This groſs partiality began to operate 
very ſeriouſly upon the Catholic peaſantry, from amongſt whom 
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was neceſſarily abandoned, and the different corps of Militia. 
were then quickly and peaceably completed. 
The importance of this populous nurſery of ftout and valiant 
recruits both for the land and ſca forces of Great Britain, is too 
great to juſtify my ſilence upon a ſubject of ſuch national con- 
ſequence, upon which the public ſeems to have given into an 
error of no ſmall moment. It is a generally received idea, not 
only throughout Great Britain, but in Ireland itſelf, that ſince 
the paſſing of the Roman Catholic Act, the army and navy of 
Great Britain are as open to Iriſh Roman Catholics, as to any 
other deſcription of his Majeſty's ſubjects. The Iriſh Parlia- 
ment has, indeed, declared Roman Catholics capable of any 
military office and employment: but it is to be remembered, that 
Ireland has no permanent military body (except now the militia) - 
ſubject to their conſtant juriſdiction; the troops of Great Bri - 
tain upon the Iriſh eſtabliſhment are merely ſubſidized, as it 
were, by Ireland; they are paid out of the Iriſh treaſury, and 
daring their reſidence in that kingdom, are under the temporary 
controul of the Iriſh Parliament. There is no Iriſh navy. Every 
Iriſh as well as Engliſh Roman Catholic, who wiſhes to ſerve - 
lis country, either in the army or navy of Great Britain is pro- 
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hibited by the ſtatute (1 Geo. I.) to do it, without renouneing 
his' religion by oath : if he refuſe to take this oath of renunci- 
ation within a limited time, he is not only expelled from the 
ſervice, but he incurs alſo a civil death, by being rendered inta. 
pable of bringing any action at law, or ſuit in equity; of being 
2 guardian, executor, or adminiſtrator ; of taking à legacy of 
deed of gift; of being in any office in Great Britain; of vot- 
ing at any election for membeis to ſerve in parliament ; and ſhall, 
| moreover, forfeit the ſum of 500l. to any perſon that will inform 
againſt him. If candour and good faith be to be holden with 
the loyal ſ bje&s, who tender their ſervices to their country, 
prefs-gangs and recruiting ſerjeants ſhould be preceded by be- 
ralds, to announce the pains and penalties which thoſe who re- 
tain tlie faith of their anceſtors, will incur, by being forced of 
enliſted into the ſervice of their oountry. It is well known, that 
upwards of ſeventy thouſand recruits were raiſed in Ireland dur- 
ing the American war; and, as the Legiſlature has now declared 
the Iriſh Roman Catholics capable and worthy of ſerving their 
King and Country, theſe” obſervations will not de found irrele- 
vant to the ſubject of this Hiſtory,” 

There would de little need of offering bounties of aten 
guineas per man for enliſting recruits, if the recruiting ſer- 
jeants were properly inſtructed to diſplay the liberal and noble 
and irreſiſtible terms of the Iriſh Roman 'Catholics* engage- 
ment. Welcome, brave, loyal and free ſoldiers ! Long lire 
« the King, the happy and free Conſtitution! Welcome into 

& your long loſt rights; your liberty of perſon, of property, of trader g. 
4 fervice; and of conſcience. Your loving, your generous, your ſervice e 
s glorious country calls for your fervices, to cruſh the tyranny, Il - On tl 

« ſlavery, and wickedneſs of your Gallic: neighbours. Which of French! 
you can withſtand the enthuſiaſtic glow of fuch à call? T0 | 
«cruſh tyranny, and give to mankind that liberty which you 
«yourſelves enjoy in ſuch an eminent degree. Live che cauſe 
« of Britiſh freedom Once enli fed, my brave fell you 
<«-will de happy to ſacrifice your all to ſupport ie, Fet "ths 0. 
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dent ef your engagement, is the word öf cbmmand td re- 
nounte your religion; the practiſe of it you will · be diſpenſed 


4 with, or marſhalled by beat of drum to a better and purer ſer- 


vice. Whilſt you remain under the juriſdiction of the Britiſh 


« Parliament you thall be civilly dead, that you may fully- know 


4 he benefit of returning into your own free and bleſſed country z 
und ſhould fortune bleſs you with prize-money, five hundred 
«pounds: of it will reward the good ſervices of a neighbourly 
Kiaformer, that you a not . Wee ee « 


& your religion.“ 


ſervice of his country. 


0 


On the 22d of F 0 in the Houſe of ang Lord Fark- 
ham propoſed an amendment to this clauſe of the Roman Catho- 
le- Bill, by rendering its operation conditional, until Great 
Britain ſhould paſs a ſimilar law, to open the army and navy 
to Catholics throughout the whole Britiſh empire. - But the 
Chancellor oppoſed the amendment; © for,“ ſaid he, © it could 
© not be ſuppoſed, that his Majeſty would appoint a man to ſuch 
© a poſt, until the laws of the empire ſhould fully qualify him 
"to act in every part of it. It was more than probable, a ſimi- 
«lar law to this would be adopted in England before the lapſe 
of two months, and on this ground the amendment would be 
« wholly unneceſſary. The learned Lord forgot, that the Act 
of Geo, I. applies its rigorous effects expreſsly to ſoldiers and 
ſeamen, as well as to officers. Eleven months are now elapſed 
lince this liberal promiſe was holden out, and the ſeverity of the 
law is ftill fully operative againſt every Roman Catholic who 
renders himſelf liable to it, by engaging in the military or naval 


On the 8th of the month, the a armies engaged the 
French near Maulde, in which the Britiſh troops turned the fate of 
tze day in their favour; and on the 25th, the combined forces 
under the command of the Prince of Saxe Cobourg and of his Royal 
Highneſs, defeated the enemy, and drove them from the ſtrong 
ind important camp of F amars, of which they took poſſeſſion 
The, French Fnteged, without reſiſtance the fmall town of Furnes, 
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and threatened Oſtend. The iſland of Tobazo was taken fron 
the French. The king of Pruſſia had been for a long time be. 
fore Mentz with an immenſe: army. The Royaliſts roſe in 
formidable body in Britany, and gained ſeveral advantages over 
che Republicans, About the cloſe of the month, a body of 600 
French emigrants was raiſed in England, and taken into our 
pay; they were commanded by the Count de la Chatre, bu 
were not embodied till they arrived at Oſtend. An offer was 
made by Government ta embody five legions of French enj. 
grants, of 600 men each; but the diſagreements among then. 
ſelves, their abjections to the commanders intended to be plac: 
over them, or their coldneſs or deſpair in the cauſ:, defeated th 
intentions of Government, and this ſingle legion of Monſ. & 
la Chatre, was in the curſe of ſeveral months, with great d. 
r formed. 
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uh Birch's notion in the C:mmons, about a rumoured fearcity of 
' arms—Debates in the Lords upon Lord Auckland's Memorial. 
Lord Stanhope's motion for printing our Treaties with the Con- 
tinental Powers —Dumourier in London Valenciennes beſieged 
— Support given in Ireland to C:mmercial Credit—Traitorous 


Correſpondence Bull paſſed in Ireland. 


Fzw things of any material conſequenee occurred during the 
cou:{2 of the current month, either in or out of Parliament. Mr. 
Birch, in conſ:quence of the rumoured ſcarcity of arms, and 
knowing the fact to be, that ſeveral regiments of militia and re- 
gulars had applied unſucc-{sfully for arms, moved in the Houſe 
of Jo nmons, that an account be laid before the Houſe, of the 
quantity of ſ.nall arms in ſtore in the Tower. Mr. Roſe op- 
poſed the motion; and Mr. Birch conſented to defer it. On 
this occaſion, Mr. Sheridan aſſerted, without being contradicted, 
that it was rumoured and credited, that there were not, at that 
time, more than two or three thouſand ſtand of ſmall arms in the 
Tower, whic", if a fact, was a criminal neglect that ought to be 
enquired into, and traced to thoſe who had been guilty of ſuch 
neglect. It was, to him, an additional proof, that the whole of 
the late tremendous preparations and formidable encrenchments 
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of the Tower, againſt internal dangers, were mere fiction and 
pretence. ; | 

The conſideration of Lord Auckland's soch to the States 
General had been ſ:veral times attempted to be brought before 
the Lords, by the Earl of Stanhope: on the 17th inſtant, he 
made his promiſed Motion in a very full houſe. His ſpeech, on 
this occaſion, was chiefly grounded on the idea, That all Memo- 
rials, holding language of ill-timed menace, only ſerved to irri- 
tate and provoke retaliation. Such had been the proclamation 
of General Burgoyne to the Americans ; ſuch thoſe of the Duke 
of Brunſwick tothe French. He pointedly reprobated the idea of 
appropriating to our cauſe the avenging arm of Divine Provi- 
dence : the ſucceſs of war was not to determine the juſtice of 
the cauſe.i in the de crees of the Almighty, any more than the mo. 
raity and virtue of individuals were to be eſtimated by their 
temporal proſperity in this life. Lord Grenville d-ſended the 
Memorial, as grounded i in the ſpirit of the Ambaſſador” 8 Inſtruc· 
tions, the Speech of his Majeſty, and the Addreſſes of both 
Houſes of Parliament upon it. His Royal Higbneſs the Duke 
of Clarence took an opportunity, in this debate, of expreſſing dis 
fentiments upon the war. Not conceiving that any thing cruel 


_ — — 


in its tendeney, or oppreflive i in its nature, could originate with a, 
Britiſh ſubject, he had been willing to attribute the compoſition. 


of this Memorial to the Auftrian Minifter, who had figned it 
| Jointly with our Ambaſſador, He was ſorry that his conjecture 


was groundlefs, With regard to the war, though he Fought it 


dad commenced on the principles of juſtice and neceflity, he 


found neither of thofꝰ principles to warrant its continuance; he 
had the fatisfaRion to fee the avowed object of the war obtained. 
The danger which had threatened Holland, was completely re- 
moved; there had ceaſcd, therefore, the immediate and only. 


avowed cauſe, for which we had undertaken the war. 


Chancellor was very animated in ſuppore of his old friend's Me- 


Lord ! 
Auckland offered nothing new in his own defence, which he 
reſted upon what had fallen from the Secretary of State. The 
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cord, and polntedly deciſive for carrying on the war at all riſks 
(though with Lord Scarborough's reſerve upon its proſecution} 
till the Honour of this country to its allies were, in its fulleſt; 
extent diſcharged, and their ſecurity enſured. In reply to the, 
Chancellor, and the other ſervants of the Crown, who had ſpoken 
upon the ſubſect, the Earl of Guildford ſaid, & he roſe to anſwer” 
«z queſtion that had been that day more than once put by dif- 
«ferent noble Lords. It had been aſked, with whom were Mi- 
Chifters to treat for peace? In anſwer, he would ſay, that their 
ſituation was as extraordinary as it was lamentable ; if they 
«found enemies to ſend armies againſt, and could not find out 
«perſons fit to negociate a peace with.” An amendment of. 
Lord Grenville's to the Earl of Stanhope's motion, which went 
to approve of the Memorial, was put and carried without 4. 
diviſion. | 
"With the ſame vigilance with which 10 Able Lords, a 60% 
probated the Memorial of Lord Auckland, attended to the ho- 
nour of the Country, did they, on a future day, exert themſclves . 
in endeayouring to ſecure its ſafety. The Earl of Stanhope . 
moved for the printing of certain' Treaties, which this country 
had entered into with the powers of the Continent. This was 
oppoſed by Lord Grenville, to whoin the Duke of Norfolk res | 
plied, and forcibly reprobated the unprecedented and dangerous 
d:lay of laying ſuch important papers before the Houſe, for the 
opinion of their Lordſhips: there were no leſs than three treatizs, 
offenfive and defenſive, entered into between this country ar:d 
conſiderable continental powers, ſigned in May laſt, and not pre- 
ſented to the Houſe till within two or three days of the cloſe of 
the ſeffisn.” His Grace was defirous that they ſhould be printed, 
that the ebuntry mipht know to what extent the war was about 
to de carried; and that Miniſters were hazarding a long conti- 
nuince of calamitous evile, by entering into the views of a va- 
rity of continental powers. The motion was loſt, Thus cloſ:d 
ti ſollion of a parliament, convened upon the & ength of lache, 
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vrhich are univerſally known not to have exiſted ;* and ſupport. 400 
ed throughout by an implicit confidence, and unlimited credit to 01 N 
Miniſters for an equal neceſſity of enforcing and ſuppreſſing the ol; 80 
grounds of the ſtrongeſt meaſures. ; 


Nearly about the time that the embined armies laid regular I 
kege to Valenciennes, Dumourier came to London. Whether any vn 


public or private ſpeculation brought him over is not aſcertained; T barry 
he remained but two days in town, and was forced to quit the iſ}. 5/1 :+ 
kingdom under the proviſions of the Alien AQ. Rn, 
+ The. ruinous conſequences of the war ſpread over every part 
ef the Britiſh empire Government found itſelf obliged, in Ire- 
land, to lend ſupport to the drooping credit of the very firſt com. 
mercial powers; and Parliament undertook to make good the 
ſum of *206,0001: which the Bank had advanced to mercantile 
perſons, with intereſt at five per cent. The Parliament of Ire- 
und paſſed alſo a Fraitorous nne an ſimilar to that 
ens in Great Britain. su. &h ns 2055» Þ 


The words of the AR 136 Geb. 2. . 25. ſec: 4s) by virtue of 
which this parliament was convened'-and*the militia drawn out and 
embodied; are in caſe of actæal inoafton;or:upon imminent danger there · 
of, or in caſe of rebellion; It is then corrett to ſtate, that neither of 
theſe caſes was known to D'S Fries e e 
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Alrhovdn the Parliament had clofed the ſeſſion, it was 
till found requiſite to Keep awake the ſpitit of alarm and agitas 
r there- ¶ tion, which had ſeized the Nation from the month of December: 
cher of W The means of attempting this, were as ſingular as they were 
New. As the meaſure was not in its nature tranſient, but is, in 
ſome degree, ſtill operating its effect upon the public, it is pecu- 
A larly incumbent upon me, to apprize my reader of its origin, 
Nature, and tendency. Mr. Reeves's aſſociation now thought 
proper to bring before the public, a collected ſum of their meri- 
; 24. 5:3 vrious ſervices to the country, with an unequivocal avowal of 
-;y 2:5: their views and proceedings. They, accordi gly, publi.hed a 
sb n I conſiderable volume of their aſſociation papers, with a well 
e vritten preface, which beſpeaks the pen of talent and informa- 
A don. And when we throw our eye over the liſt of the eighteen 
eu names, which form their committee, from the known abilities, 
dem knowledge, and reſpectability of the individuals who compoſe it, 
or flis | will readily th, that af credit might have been exe 
22 


Mr. Reeves 5 Aube, heir enen and Al. 
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pected from the Nation for every meaſure they ſhould adopt. It 
is therefore. certainly à hazardous, and, probably, an invidious 
taſk, to ſpeak otherwiſe than in commendation of the proceedings 


of ſuch reſpected members of this community. But, amicus 


Plato, magis amica veritas. In the collected view and review of 
the late public meaſures, I cannot help ſeeing a concerted league 
to introduce or revive, in this country, a ſpirit and principle dif. 


_ avowed ſince the æra of our Revolution, in order to engraft upon 


them a ſyſtem of meaſures, that would have received neither 
life nor vigour from the old ſtock of the Britiſh Conſtitution. 1 


view Mr. Burke, as the Molus of this league. He f6rmally 


anathemiſes every man who condemns him and his book, as con- 
demwing, of courſe, all the principles of the Conflitutional Whigs if 
this Kingdom. His zealous colleagues or imitators fet out upon 


he fame claim of infallibility of doctrine, and confidently an- 


nounee to the public * that they can have no enemies, But fuch a 
the law would term offenders. Their chief aim in this preface, 
is to convince the public, + that none of the King's Miniftar 
« knew, or heard of this aſſociation, till they fæw the firſt 2d 
te yertifement in the public prints.” It was planned without their 
„ knowledge, and has been conducted, to the preſent moment, 


& without their aid. The Miniſter had no more to do with this 


« aſſdciation, than of the tuo thouſand, and more; that were 


& formed in other parts of the Kingdom.“ So peculiar a ſoli- 


citude to deprive his Majeſty's Miniſters of any ſhare or merit 
in eſtabliſhing and forwarding an inftitution, to which none but 
public offenders of the laws of their country, could be enemies, be- 
ſpeaks a degree of doubt, either as to the truth of the aſſertion, 
or the propriety of the fact. If, however, we reflect upon the 
cloſeneſs with which Miniſters were urged in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, to ſtate the grounds of the ſtrong meaſures, they were 
then taking, and that they were either unable, or unwilling to 
admit, or diſcloſe them; we muſt neceffarily allow ſome clofer, 


» Preface, p. iv, + Ibidem. 
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and more intimate eonneRtion with Miniſters, than ordinary, 
that could have authorized men of ſo much reſp⸗ctability, to der 
1 to their country, that * it was #nown, 0. that 

ct emiſſaries were paid by France, to flir up ſedition ; and engineer s 
« ent to offit 7 in military operations; that a revolt was planned i in 


| the beginning of December, when the Tower was to have been 


« ſeized -. the agents in Lheſ deſigns, whether French or Eng fp, 
L 20ere. likewiſe known.” If ſuch things were known, either 
through Miniſters to theſe aſſociators, or through theſe aſſocia- 
tors to Miniſters, the country had a call, an irreſiſtible call for 
example and vengeance againſt the delinquents. Theſe acts, 
which are ſo publicly declared zo be known, were acts of the 


higheſt and rankeſt treaſon : and by the 1 Ed. 6. it is enacted, 


that concealment or keeping ſecret any high treaſon, ſhall l be from 
henceforth adjudged, deemed, and taken miſo rifion of treaſon, and the 
effender therein, ſhall forfeit and  fuffer as in caſes of miſpriſion of 


tregſan, as heretafare hath been uſed. I wiſh not to throw reſpon- 
{bility where, none is, aſſumed. The aſſociators have very ex- 


plicitly undertaken to avow and defend their different publications, | 


and have boaſted. not lightly of the effects they have already pro- 
duced. . + « Theſe papers conſiſt of two claſſes. The firſt: are 


« ſuch publications as the ſociety ordered to be printed, after | 


they had been peruſed and approved by the committee. The 


« ſecond conſiſts of tracts that were put to the preſs, without the 


& ſpecial direction or approbation of the committee, by a perſon 
in whom the committee confided. It was endeavoured, by ſuch 
publications 2s the preſent, to counteract the poiſon that had 
been diſſeminated, and to reſtore the minds of the people to 
that tone of good ſenſe, which had ever been the characteriſt c 
of this country. The ſucceſs fully anſwered the expectation: 
hy theſe means falſchood was refuted, ſophiſtry expoſ-d, and 
te ſedition repelled : the peculiar happinefs of our Conſtitution 
Las diſplayed; deſigns of pretended reformers were examined; 


* Preface vi. + Page xi. 
E 
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& and the principles. of civil er were e e on 
* « plained,” = rot: 
As the different. papers: are not publiſhed in the wide &f "WR 
. claſſes, the public may be at a Joſs to know to What 
claſs each paper ought to be referred. The Committee has, 
however, generouſly undertaken the reſponſibility of both claſſes. 
The re- publication of a work written by an author of no mean 
repute, evidently argues a more unequivocal, and reflected ap. 
probation of the doctrines contained in it, than the firſt publica. 
tion of a new production. More ſerious inference i is, there. 
fore to be drawn from the Committee's adopting and re-publiſh. 
fag the dotcines of Mr. Soame Jenyns, upon the baſis of our 
Conflitution, than from their inſtructing the nation, through the 
mouth of Thomas Bull, that the oily chriſm gives civil power, 
| and chat Cod alone makes Kings. No man who wiſhes to pre. 
ſerve the ſpirit and being of the Britiſh Conſtitution, will furch 
at this day be hardy enough to deny, that the democratical part 
of that Conſtitution conſiſts of, and is ſupported by the free re- 
preſentation of the people is in Parliament. © To what other end can 
the people be told, that ſuch repreſentation is impoſſible, and that 
it is no part of the Engliſh, Conſtitution, unleſs it be for the 
wicked purpoſe of deſtroying all confidence in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, depriving it of its, reſpect, and diverting the people from 
looking up to their repreſentatives for redreſs in all their griev- 
ances ? Was this, above all others, a time to teach the people 
of Great en chat 1 4 the corruption of the Members of 


* Vide No. I. Second Part of Aﬀſociation Papers, Pi 5; 20677 © 

4 No. IX. Aſſociation, Papers, p. 129. Thoughts. on u Parliz 
mentary Reform, by Soame , Jenyns, Eſq. Having committed: my- 
ſelf to the public laſt year, upon this, amongſt other conſtitutional 
queſtions, I cannot help quoting from my work, the doctrine I there 
adopted, by way of an apology for having ſaid ſo much upon. theſe 
publications of Mr. Reeves s Aſſociation. The danger hecomes 
really ſerious, when we are told, that ahove two thouſand ſuch Aſ. 
ſociations are already formed. Appendix to Lex Parliamentaria, p. 433. 
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G the Hlouſe of Commons will al ways increafe ih proportion to 


« their power, becauſe they have more to ſell, and are more ne- 


u ceſſary to be bought ? Thoſe who cannot make a Life with 
% ſuch a Parliament, muſt have none. 22 2 


| Let us now ſee what would be the Mets of this + indeforatle 


Parliament, if obtained. By an independent Parliament, in 
the language of the preſent times, is to be underſtood a Par- 
&Jiament, in which the majority would oppoſe any Adminiſtra- 
«tion; now no arguments are neceſſary ts prove, that with 
«-fuch a Parliament, no public buſineſs whatever could be tranf- 
& acted, nor any Government ſubſiſt. But it will be faid, This 
4 is not what is wiſhed for, but one in which the Members 
e ſhall- be always ready to ſupport the meafures of Miniſters 


+ when right, and to reſiſt them when wrong; unawed and unin- 


« fluenced, and guided only by the dictates of their own judg- 
© ment and conſcience, © This, indeed: is What every wiſe man 
« would deſire, but no wiſe man will expect to fee, as no Tuch 
& aſſembly, if numerous, ever exiſted in this or in any country, 
from the beginning of the world to the prefent hour ; nor ever 
te can, unlefs mankind were melted down and run in a new mould? 
« as OY now are Irres, dy ot numetous Nee there 


- * 9 2 


1 in Jura Ang. p. $56. „There is nothing BEN tobe ſo dear 
« to the Commons of Great Britain, as a free Parliament; that is, 
« a Houſe of Cammons every way free and independent either of 
«the Lords or Miniſtry, Ee. free. in their perſons; free in their 
« eſtates ; free in their elections; free in their returns; free in 
« their big Free in their ſpeeches, debates, and 3 
« tions ; res to complain of offenders; free in their proſecutions 
for offences, and therein Free from the fear and influence of others 
hom great ſoever; ꝓree to guard againſt the encroachments of 
arbitrary power; free to preſerve the liberties and properties of 
the ſubjects; and yet ree to part with a ſhare of thoſe properties 
4-when neceſſary, for the ſervice of the public: nor can he be 
«3 eſteemed a' repreſentative of the people of Britain, who 
does not. ſincerely endeavour to defend their 1 ri isis and 
ibertiee, againſt alt invaſions whatſoever. 


«muſt be ſome who have no judgment, and others who have 
& no conſcience, and ſome who have neither: take away ſelf. 
& intereſt, and all theſe will have no ſtar to ſteer by, but muſt fail 
c without a compaſs, juſt as the gales of favour or reſentment 
of popular abſurdity, or their own, ſhall direct them: à Mi. 
« niſter, therefore, muſt be poſſeſſed of ſome attractive influenee 
© to enable him to draw together theſe diſcordant particles, and 
« unite them in a firm and ſolid majority, without which he can 
« purſue no meaſures of public utility, with Readineſs or ſuc. 
& ceſs. An independent Houſe of Commons is no part of the Eng. 
« liſh Conflitution.”” Such are the ideas of the neceſſity of the 
corruption and venality of a Britiſh Houſe of Commons, taught 
and maintained in this new palladium of our Conſtitution. Un. 
due influence over the judgment of the repreſentatives is ne- 
ceſſary, according to them, to the very exiſtence of the Conſti- 
tution. * Parliaments have ever been influenced, and bi "_ 
means our Conflitution has ſo long ſubſiſt tw. 

As to the doctrine of Themas Bull, which theſe — 
revive, adopt, and inculcate, if it mean any thing, it means, in 
the common and accepted terms of the Engliſh language, that 
the King of Great Britain reigns over his people jure diving, e 
chat he is immediately appointed King by God, and not by the 
people: and which of the eighteen members of the committee 
will ſtand forth, like Sir Robert Filmer, the avowed champion 
of chis doctrine, and raſhly attempt to Un Locke thoſe revolution 
principles upon which alone the Conſtitution ſtands? Confident as 
theſe leaguers are, in denouncing all their enemies as offenders agaiaſ 
the law, it is proper to weigh their loyalty in the ſcale of ther 
pretended doctrine. On the 11th of December, 1792, this Cub 
de Surveillance, kindly undertook to remind the good pcople of 
England, whom they had taken in tow, to conduct ſafely into 
the haven of the Conſtitution, that the notion of. a libel may le 
Gplied to any defamation whatever. Hawk. P. C. I. 1.67% 


* HIbidem. 


That a'Libel is a contumely or reproach publiſbed to the defamation 


if Government. Com. Dig. Libel A. That malicious defamations of 
any perſons, eſpecially a magiſtrate, made public by either printing, 
writing, ſigns or pictures, in order to expoſe him to public hatred, 
contempt, or ridicule, are puniſhable as libelt. Bl. Com. I. 4. c. 4 
And theſe Conſtitution-mongers tell the ſame good people of 
England, that their repreſentatives in Parliament are neceſlarily 
corrupt, and muſt be both bought and fold. That it is phyſt- 
cally impoſſible that their repreſentatives ſhould be ſo unawed 
and uninfluenced, as to be ready to ſupport the meaſures of 
Minifters when right, and to reſiſt them when wrong. That 
the greateſt part of the Houſe of Commons can have no other 
ſtar to ſteer by, than ſelf-intereſt ; and that majorities in that 
Houſe muſt neceſſarily be formed by the miniſterial influence; 


| that an independent Houſe of Commons is no part of the Eng- 


kſh Conſtitution ; ; that the Conſtitution has hitherto ſubſiſted 
by the miniſterial influence of the Commons; that the reaſon 
why. we cannot preſerve the wealth, honour, power and domi- 
nion which we once enjoyed is, becauſe the means of miniſterial 
influence are no longer ſufficient to ſatisfy the demands of am- 
bition and the hunger of faction. If the Commons of Great 
Britain, who have ſometimes exerciſed their power in puniſhing 
a ſevere or diſreſpectful obſervation in a newſpaper, ſhall chooſe 
to acquieſee in this exaggerated maſs of calumny and diſgrace, 
there needs no great ſagacity to foretell the early extinction of 
the reſpect, dignity, and power of their Houſe ; and the imme- 
diate and neceſſary miſtruſt, contempt, and ridice 
tuents for their repreſentatives. 

© Leſs dangerous to the Conſtitution of this country were the 
dofrines of Thomas Paine, which denied its exiſtence, than of 
theſe aſſociated leaguers, which teach the neceſſity of ſuch abuſes. 


Dangerous at all times is a ſyſtem of Clubs and Aſſociations 


under the blind influence of any demagogues : but what is not 
to be apprehended from the joint efforts of two or three thou- 
land Aſſociations, eſtabliſhed for the avowed purpoſe of diffuſing, 
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through t the Nation, ſuch dangerous and falſe doctrines concern. 
ing the Sovereign” 8 title to the Throne, and ſuch baſe and ſcan. 
dalous calumnies and libels, againſt the Houſe of Commons? 
Tbe attention of the Cabinet was now drawn chiefly to the 
operations of the fleets and armies, by which the power, of the 
Gallic Republicans was to be cruſhed. They had long before 
ſent out a conſiderable fleet to the Mediterranean under Lord 
| Hood. And in order to ſecure every, advantage, to this country, 
which could be procured at ſea, they committed the command 
| of the Channel fleet to Lord Howe, an officer of uncommon kill 
in naval tactics, who had already ſignilized himſelf 1 in America, 
by the ſuperiority of his abilities and the warmth. of his zeal, in 
cruſhing the powers of a naſcent republic. | They were flattered 
with the accounts of the various ſucceſſes in different quarters. 
The ſettlements of Miquelon and St. Pierre had ſurrendered, 
without reſiſtence, to the Britiſh arms. Condè had ſurrendered, 
after a long blockade, to the Duke of Wirtemburgh, as had the 
city of Mayence to the King « g of Pruſſia, who permitted the gar- 
riſon to march out with all the hangurs of war, carrying their 
for one year againſt | =— allied e : They, ee are 
marched immediately againſt the Royaliſts in the Vendee and 
elſewhere. Valenciennes. capitulated, after a ſiege of near two 
months. The garriſon was reduced from 11,000 to 4, 500 men; 
and the allies during, the ſiege, threw, 489,800 ſhells and balls 
into the town. Accounts not ſo flattering were at this time re- 
ceived from the Weſt Indies. Admiral Gardner had on the 14th 
of June, landed ſome troops on the iland of Martinico ; he had 
taken a fort, and had been joined by a conſiderable number of, 
Roy aliſts: a moſt unaccountable miſtake had happened, « nfider: 
ing the ſmall n-mber of men which be had landed; the Britiſh, 
troops fired upon cach other, and killed above. one hundred 2nd) 
fifty men. A diſpute alſo aroſe between the Admiral ,and the, 
F ba and they. diſgracefully quitted the iſland, on the 17th, 
of che fame month, Sufkcient details of this unfortunate Exe; 
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pecktion have not reached us; to enable us to point out the im- 
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mediate cauſe of its failure. It feoms tu have been either töb 
long deferred, or una dvifedly undertaken, without any precon⸗ 
&ttcd plan or preparation. When the Admiral failed from the 
illand to America, to avoid the hurricanes, the beach was coe 
with the unſortunate Royaliſts, who had joined him upon his 
knditg, imploring hint to tranſport tem out of the reach of their 


| efiie enemies: they were inhumariy lefe to their fats; and, it in 


ſoppoſed; that our appeararice upon the iſland for three days had 
cauſed the preateſt part of them to be executed. Of ſuch dire 
conſequences are either dilatory of half-planned meaſures rg 
irritable and determined an enemy. 

Phe collecting of the ſenſe of the Roman Catholic body in | 
Ireland by election of delegates, and their deputation to the 
Throne, although attended by no fymptom of turbulenee or in- 
ſurredtion throughout the kingdom, was 4 meaſure ſo unexpett- 
edly efficacious in procuring their relief, that the Chancellor 
was determined to prevent à poſfible repetition of ſuch a ſurpriſe. 
He accordingly brought in a Biff to prevent the elef7ion or appointa 
dent of unlawful a ſeribler,” unity pretence of preparing or pre- 
fenting petitions or other addreſſes 0 Bis Maje fly or the Parliament. 
Fhis moſt extraordinary act 'recites, that the election or appoint- 
ment ef aſſemblies purporting to repreſent the people, or any 
dgſeription or number of the pebple, under pretence of preparing 
& preſenting petitions; complaints, remonſtrances, declarations, 


and other addrefles to the King, or both or either of the Houſes 


Parliament, for alteration of matters eſtabliſhed by law, ot 


redfefs of alledged grievandes i in church and ſtate, may be made 
oe df" to farve the ends of factious and ſeditious perſons, to the 
vine the public peats, and the great and manifeſt encou- 
gement of rior; tumult, and diforder : and it enacts, that all 
der afftmbties, committees, or ocher bedies of perſons, elected 
dt dtherwife, conſticuted or appointed, ats unlawful aſſemblies: 
chat alt perſons giving or publiſhing notice of the election to 
made of fuch per ſons or delegates, or attending, voting, or 
— p 
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acting therein, by any means, are guilty of a high miſdemeanor, 


The act ends with a declaration, that nothing in it ſhall be con- 
ſtrued to prevent or impede the undoubted right of his Majeſty's 


ſubjects to petition the King or Parliament for redrels of any 


ublic or private grievanſe. 
It behoves every man to abſtain from ad rates 
upon a public act of any Legiſlature, to which his Majefty has 


given his Royal conſent. This act of the Iriſh; Parliament is 


expreſsly founded upon the poſſibility of thoſe actions being abuſed, 
which are thereby rendered unlawful, and which were, therefore, 
lawful before its paſſing. A Britiſh ſubject, to whom they are 
{till lawful, may be allowed to throw out ſome few remarks upon 


the nature of that liberty, which Engliſhmen enjoy, of petition- 


ing againſt grievances, and the rights which that liberty neceſ- 


farily beſtows. The example of a ſiſter kingdom may, poſſibl 5 | 


render ſome era reflections. n the n not wholly 
nugatory. | 

At en was 205 ue * of Deities to petition 
the King, or both or either of the Houſes of Parliament againſt 
any public or private grievance: this right is founded in the 
very eſſence of the Conſtitution: it cannot, therefore, be extin- 
Fuiſhed without a grievous violation of the Conſtitution. If, on 
any occaſion, it has been found neceſſary by the legiſlature. to 
impoſe certain conditions upon the exerciſe of it, they were only 


calculated to preſerve the right itſelf in greater ſecurity. Thus 


we ſee after the reſtoration of Charles II. that the Parliament 


were of opinion that tumultuous and other diſorderly ſoliciting and 


procuring hands by private perſons to ſuch petitions had been 
made uſe of, to ſerve the ends of factious perſons, and had been 
a-great means of the late unhappy wars, confuſion, and calamitics 
in the Nation. It therefore provided, that no perſon ſhould. pro- 
cure above twenty names to any one petition, without the con- 
ſent of three juſtices, or of the major part of the Grand Jury 

and that no petition ſhould be actually preſented by a larger 
number than ten, under the penalty of one hundred pounds and 
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nine months impriſonment. Even theſe checks upon the exerciſe . 


of nis right were ſo jealouſly viewed by the nation, that it was 
declared, by the Bill of Rights, at the Revolution, that it is the 
rigbt of the ſubjefts to petition the King, and all commitments and 
FOR for ſuch petitioning are illegal. 

Where the end is lawful, all neceſſary means of attaining it 
are alſo lawful, The ſubjects of England, who, by this act of 
1 William and Mary, have a general unqualified right to petition 
the Crown, cannot know the nature of a public grievance but 
by communication with each other upon the ſubject ; nor can 
this be had without aſſembling or meeting: if, therefore, the 
meeting of any number of ſubje&s for this purpoſe were to be 
declared an unlawful meeting, and the perſons ſo meeting, or pro- 
moting ſuch meeting, were to be arreſted, and become guilty of 
a high miſdemeanor, Engliſhmen would be then liable to com- 
mitments and proſecutions for petitioning the King, againſt the 
expreſs proviſion of the Bill of Rights. The drawing up and 
ſigning of the petition is evidently included in the right of pe- 
tioning. To render the Inckbats act unlawful, is to make the 
eee of it criminal. ir 

If the moſt ſacred pro" of FEnglihmen that can only be ex- 
erciſed by the aſſemblage of ſeveral perſons, can be wreſted from 
them upon the bare poſſibility of ſome miſchief happening from 
any number of perſons meeting together, there will be an end of 
their Conſtitution, and they may bid an everlaſting farewell to 
all the rights and liberties they now enjoy. However it may be 
thought by ſome, that in Ireland licentiouſneſs is of nearer kin 
to liberty than in England, we Engliſhmen have full confidence 
in our Legiſlature, that the peaceful and temperate manner in 
which we have, for this laſt eentury, exerciſed that right, ſhall 
not ground a pretext for depriving us of it, merely becauſe there 
is a poſſibility of our abuſing it hereafter, As well might we be 
deprived of the right of chooſing our repreſentatives in Parlia- 
ment, becauſe popular elections may be made uſe df to ſerve the 
reds of faclious and ſeditious n to the violation of the public 
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© diferder. By that. very Hirits in which our anceſtors. thought 


confirmed {were it deſirable) te ys for IR 


the ſpicit and words ef de Iriſh Convention A0, dhe apprehear 


_ the 9 of their affendsd country. This ſuperintending aſſo- 
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10 
ace end the great and wanife/! meauragement of riot: dumuit, and 


for a time, that the exerciſe of the right ſhould be ſamewbat re. 
ſtrained and regulated, becanſe it had heen uſed in a #umpltzour 
and diforderly manner, do we genſide that it would be enlarged and 


with which we have uniformly exereiſed it. 
Mbes we reflec, that the patrens of more than . 
Þciatian: have, under the countenance and rewards af the Bris 

2 Miniſtry, broached de rines ſo emphatically es 6 


ſion of a like experiment in this country. cannot be groundleſs. 
It is notorious, that ſeyeral meetings of the ſocieties called the 
Friends of the People, nd. Friends of the Liberty of. the Priſs, 
were þad, at which, reſolutions and d<clarations. were publiſhe 
as the acts of rhef: ſagieties,, Theſe who admitted of their reaſons 
of courſe. found them conſtitutional s, thoſe. who thought them 
ſ-ditious or treaſonable, cangemned the Government of the moſ 
criminal timidity qr p2gled for not executing. the rigour of the 
Lws againſt the delinquents, who were all known and open tg 


cistion of Mr. Recves has wade the ayowal of having formed it. 
f Hr the preſeryation gf. the blic ſacurity, aud of the Gonflitution 
aſel*; fir uniting and engaging i to lend aſſiſtancc to the civil Ma. 
gl ate, in diſcovering and bringing 19 juſt ice, offenders of the meft 
dangerous acl. ription, thoſe who endeauanr. to ſubvert the ery. baſy 
of our civil rights and ef que facial, af ines. Aſſociation ny 
No. IV. Bees r Anſwer, to the Declaration of - the, Friend; t. 

the Liberty of the Preſs : : And inſtead. of forwarding or procuxing: 
the proſecution of any of thoſe who were. ready to avow-the pub- 
lication, and ſtand the trial of its loyalty by their. pers i; it aſs 
ſumes a power. of general accuſation, and. general-condemanation 
of their countrymen, without the form. ox pretence even of a pub · 
lic trial, bu Wicked wen, lay they, % by, the... means, of - clubs 
« and e have been, ſpreading among the fumpleandign 


© the happineſs of us all. Good men aſſocint Aoki 
« yi} deſigns, to ſupport good Government and to continue tu 
69 our preſent happineſs. To aſſociate in the forms in which 
6 they do (as appears by the printed papers exhibited to this ſos 
der 4 dlety) is always ſeditious and very often treaſonable: they alf 
den &« appear to be offenders againſt the lazv. To meet as is now pro- 
and 4 poſed, for ſuppreſſing ſedition, for propogating peaceable opi· 
Bris MW *nions, and for aiding the magiſtracy in ſubordination to the 
ith direction of the Magiſtrates, the law allows it, and the time re 5 
«gyires it. Then, as if a public grievance could by pofflbility 
exiſt but in the effect of ſome act of the Legiſlature or of Go-. 
vernment, againſt which they have a right to petition, and, con- 
ſeguently, to conſult about, they very dictatoriouſſy aſſume 10 
pronounce, that © the Society, after Fult conſideration of the na- 
* ture of private mettings, farmed with” a gn to tale copnizance 
of what is tranſacted by the Exerutivs” or Logiflative Powers of 
© the country, are o opinion; that all fuch meatings are irregular. 255 
I; Notwithſtanding leave had been given' by the Houſe of Com- 
nons, in Ireland, upwatds' of two moiiths; to bring | in a Bill to 
improve the repreſentation of the people in Parliament, ſtill no 
farthier” progreſs had been attempted to be made till within very 
ſew days of the cloſe of Parliament; when Sir Hercules Lan- 
grüne obſerved, © it was ſabmitted to the diſcuſſion of Parlia- 
A ment ata period of the ſeſſion ſo far advanced, that muſt preclude. 
a all poffibility' of its preſent ſucceſs.” He complained, that it 
had too long kept up the agitation of the people, and he was un- 
willing it mould be laid by, : as it were, to ripen by fermenta- 
tion. He could not prevail on himſelf to let it go in reference 
« tothe people with the authority of ſuch reſpectable Members 
4s thoſe who patronized i it, altogether unqueſtioned and uncon- 
«roverted;"at leaſt without ſtating ſome of thoſe arguments 
4 which'ha8 impreſſed upon his mind a conviction of the inexpe - 
ä *Hence-and danger of the meaſure.” When we reflect upon 
Sigh the ednfident aſſurance with which: the people of — looked 
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up to Parliament at the commencement of the ſeſſion for a reform 


in their repreſentation, we cannot but ſhudder at the poſſible con- 
ſequences of an animated people being ſo ſeverely diſappointed 


in their fondeſt hopes and proudeſt expectations. If ever they 


again meet in any number, to deviſe or concert meaſures for con- 
veying the ſenſe either of that diſappointment, or of their original 


grievances to the Throne or Parliament, it muſt be in contempt 


and violation of the Convention Act: an awful alternative, 


which muſt quickly decide che 3 of this new and ſtrong 


meaſure. 

In order, however, to meet the eiha of the people to a cer. 
tain extent, the Parliament paſſed a Libel Bill, ſimilar to that 
paſſed in England: they alſo granted to his Majeſty, a civil liſt 
eſtabliſhment of 225, o00l. per annum, by which they limited 
the power of the Crown to grant penſions in the whole amount 
to 80,0001, . per annum, and not to exceed in any one grant 
1, 200l. unleſs to the royal family, or on an addreſs: by this act, 


alſo, the allowance for ſecret ſervices was ſtinted to 5000l. per 


annum. They likewiſe paſſed a very popular act, for excluding 
from the Houſe of Commons, certain officers and penſioners un- 
der the Crown. : | 
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* effefts of the war in France—The 7 rench riſe i in arm. 
"Their forces amount to 1, O, 22, 902 men Lord Howe's and the 
French Fleet at ſea—Our trade unprotected at ſea Plan of the 
* Britiſh Cabinet for attacking Weſt Flanders Order for artil- 
Ley ammunition, and flares by the Duke of York—Demurred to 
by the Dute of Richmond—Three weeks interruption to the 
plan De camp of Caſar taken—The redoubt of Lincelles 


ſtormed by the Guard. The Duke of York arrives before Dun- 


' hirk—Summons it—Cmeral Oo Mearda's 5 arfiwer—Operations 
VALE. the Siege. 


r and unprecedented as was the preſent tr PN 
nation of armed forces againſt France, which, at this time, 
amounted to more than four hundred and ten thouſand men, be- 
ſides the navies of England, Spain, and Holland, it appears in- 
credible and unaccountable, that the French Republicans ſhould 
have reſiſted even to this hour. But the melancholy truth is, 
that the combination of their enemies is the very circumſtance 
that gives them ftrength, and our proſecution of the war defeats 
its own ends, if thoſe ends really be, as they are avowed, for 
cruſhing the power of the French Republic. Strong, violent, 
and ſanguinary meaſures, are the only means by which they can 
forward and ſtrengthen their preſent revolutionary Government; 
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and the war alone can ſupply them with plauſible pretexts, and 
. ready opportunities for carrying . into execution. Whatever 
may be the ultimate views, or in-whatever point of novelty they 
may with to reſt their future Government, the previous neceſſary 
ſtep is a total and radical change in the principles and habits of 
the Nation. The war enabled them to confiſcate the property of 
every man they choſe to ſuſpect: it ſupplied the treaſury with 
all the ſpecie that was above ground in the kingdom; the war 
drew off from ſober induſtry, the active citizens; it inſpired them 
with a ſpirit of barbariſm and ferociouſneſs : the war united all 
jarring intereſts at home; it infuſed into men a pride in becom- 
ing unlike their enemies; it prompted then to renounce and re- 
vile every idea of religious worſhip, and ſhake off the laſt link 
of the chain, that had hitherto connected moral virtue with their 
ſocial engagements : the war had cheapened the value of their 
hives, and worked them up into a delight in bloodſhed ; the 
war had nverted the moſt tyrannous acts of cruelty and injuſ- 
tice, into the neceſſary exertions of republican virtue and energy. 
Barrere, in the Convention, reported from the committee of pub- 
lie uelfares that they would, on the next day, preſent to them a 
new and efficient plan of military meaſures. Tactical wars,” 
faid he, « do not ſuit a free Nation. The wars of Kings rer 
« tournaments, Which laſt as long as the patience of the of 
can fupport them. The war of the people glen br 
rent, a flood of liberty. On that day, therefore, (Aug. 16) the 
people of France declared, by the mouth of their repreſentatives, 
« that they would riſe in ene body, in defence of their liberty, of 
4 equality, and of adipdependence of aha rauher bu, and their 
« Conſtitution.” %% Tei -onſtitution they had ac. 
ecpted indiviſibly, on the 400 of the month. Their forces; 
which were at this time either embodied, or ordered to de im⸗ 
| mediately embodied, W to 10 incredi er 
1,022,9021 "| oi | ; . 
Under all theſe difultie from their exernal « enemies, the 


warming jnſurrections ce de eie hes Lenden andthe 
Winne, aha en Lene. which backflrglared 190 openly 
Ma neee generally {ulpetted of 
diſaſfection: towards the reigning: ꝓowers in France. In the 
acvebon of every,enemy, — — — 
ortugity argſe for pillage aud, ſſanghter. 
Me, expectations of. this, nation were greatly ende 
knowledge of Lord Nawels being at ens when a, French. {qua- 
dron was certainly out of Breſt. There is an innate confidenge 
of: luccels. in Engliſhmen, .whepeyer, their flects haue an pppor- 
tyaity of engaging the enemy. This aſſuranee is aften-puſhied 
beyond eafon 2nd; prudence, but it is always grounded on the fait 
preſuqmption of the ſuperior. out, and diſcipline of Britiq ds 
men, It was reproſented.an he; rang) Conventions Shotthy 
$rittſh Admiral had . deglined aneeting a p 
* geturged into port, It is generally {uppaſed, that 
this Frene n deere rear in numberka che Buishſhohuy fas, 
ae, reef fuftering fem! che ſugeriori 
Thus. the. Nation chas — Rb 5 
o tobe given either to he! protec. 
tion. aur-own;tizede, gr annoyance of that of the enem 
af we 1 —-—-—-— peace.” Whatever 
GFR ef:0pighen. - urs Might: have exiſted upon the pro- 
ney pr che geceſſitꝝ of. beginning. tie Mar, there was but one 
Fatimept of carrying it qn with vigour: in every department, 
8 — — ſame time, Julien 
4 „che National Convention, that one 
and n had. arrived ſafe from the 
Meszinzthe —— tal 
— ry Aldi ens; and a deputation from our 
cn werben aired upon the Lords. of the Admiralty, to 
drefentegoabem the defencelels tate o that iſſand, and te learn, 
fhles.w} — by Admin Gardner, to 
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wonvoy che home ward bound trade, then on their paſſage, worth 
more tha four millions 3 ; they had the piteous conſolation ef 
arning; that the ſafety of this valuable fleet had been confided 
to the protection of a ſingle fifty gun ſhip. But credit ſeemed 
to be given to the afſertion of many divines, chat Providenet 
had acceded to the con n againſt France; eighty-nine 
veſſels from Liſbon and Oporto had been waiting for ey 
fince” the beginning of May, and they were entruſted at laſt to 
the protection of _ Flora 3 both n eee "w_ 
"ſafe, Mr 7892108 | Ae 

In bennderg th the ragen of our arms on the eantihent, leſs 
attention will be paid to the'motions of the armies, than to the 
general views and plans'of the campaign, which canbe traced up 
to dur Cabinet at home. Both our officers and men have invariably 
behaved, upon all occaſions; with the reſolution and bravery which 
have ever diſtinguiſhed the Britiſn troops. There can be no 
other anxiety for them, than leſt their valour "ſhould be wan- 
tony ſactificed to the unavailing projects, ill-judged plans, ci 
the raſh! enterpriſes of the prime rulers of the war. No ſooner 
had Valenciennes capitulated;/than the Britiſh Miniſtry com- 
-manicated to the heads of the armies; their peremptory orders 


for, that part of the combined forces, which were in the pay of 


Great Britain, to attack the weſt fide of French Flanders, in 
order to/ become maſters df the towns of Dunkirk; Befgbes 
Graveline, and Calais. This command of the coaſt would keep 
open all ſupplies, and effectually prevent the poſſibility of being 
either ſurpriſed or ſurrounded. Whereas, at preſent, the line of 


;communication, which the enemy commanded from Lille to the 


ſea, afforded them every opportunity of harraſſing the Auſtrian 


Netherlands, and obliged the allies to keep up a very conſidera- 


ble foree in thoſe parts, to prevent a ſurpriſe. The ſole objec- 
tion to the enterpriſe was the lateneſs of undertaking it. Had 
the campaign opened with this plan, the allied armies might then 
havo proceeded, ſafely and regularly, from the ſea · coaſt, in their pro- 
greſs into their enemy's country, and have avoided the fatal loſſes 
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vorch I and diſgraces, which they afterwards ſuffered, It is uſeleſs to notice 
on of the difference of opinion upon the propriety of this plan, ſince the 
\fided wishes of the Britiſh Cabinet were in fact ſubmitted to, though 
emed I decidedly, it is ſaid, againſt the opinions of every General, to 
dence whom the project was communicated : it will be fruitleſs to ſpe- 
nine culate upon the probable. relpls, of better: ns that never. were 


aft to The ee of he public ais too — * 4 in the fate 


rived of the preſent war, not to feel ſeverely,” not to reflect deeply, 


N ddt to ſpeak freely upon its effects and conſequences. They en- 
it, leſs I ey a privilege of ſomewhat more dignity and effett, than that of 


o the idle lamentation over the calamities of their country. The Eng- 


ed up liſh, Nation has an innate predilection for their Royal Family; 
riably it is their boaſt, to be led on to victory by the gallant iſſue of 


which their beloved Sovereign. They know ne reſerve to their confi- 
be no dence, no boundaries to their credit, for his intrepidity, reſolu- 


cils, as well as of forces, for a ſupply of that experience, which 


be blighted by the ſtorm which others -m and which he 
could not avoid. | 

The war on the continent, — this4 me, Me A ma 
ne denbed form: the plans of operations were dictated to the 


ſpot to ſeize the advantages of the ever- ſhiftibg turns of for- 
tune, nor compoſed of men of any military knowledge or expe- 
Hences\ Joo great, however, were the dependencies of the al- 
lies4ipon, the Britiſh Government for ſubſidies, far ſupplies, and 
for aſhipping, not to receive, though with reluQtance, the plans 
impoſed upon them by the Britifh Cabinet. In all human events 
and circumſtances, one principle of action is invariably and un- 


— 


tion, and bravery. But they look to the combination of coun- 
the bleflings of a ten years peace have deprived the warlike 


youth of an opportunity of acquiring. The candour and ſym- 
pathy of the Engliſh Nation will not permit his early laurels to 


commanders of the armies by a diſtant; cabinet, neither on the 


Exceptionably to be followed. Though the adoption of a plan 
HW or. doubtful, its execution muſt he ever prompt and vi- 
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— — couneilz that the 

abrfiſixs werets be ſepatated and that the aer eee to! 
undertake the attack of Weſt Flanders: with the Britiſh; Hano- 
vetian Hefty Dutch, and ſome Auſtrian troops, 3 
ſeuntlyſent over to the! Miſter of the Ordnancez aft exh@ liſt 
of" the” ordnance, ammunitlofl, and ſtores, which were requiſite” 
for the fiege of Dunkirk, and which he particularly directed to 
be ready for the time at which his Royal Highneſs intended to 
be; with his army before that town ; and without which! it was 
_—_— for” hin to _ the "_ 'with* EI: of 


Tbe noble Dukez u eee ne dag n no 
ä man's: ideas had been ſo extended as his owt, in the plans of 
home fortifications and ſelſ-· defence; ĩt is ſaid; was ſtartled at the 
magnitude of the order: he inſtantly ſent for the principal 


ſtore-keeper, ard othet officers of the Warren, to know ꝰ if they 


bad the e dos a could embark it within the time 


dertook the order, and actually on the next 
day, by uncommen exertions; the whole demand of ordnance, 


ammunition; and ſtores, was on the water edge, ready for em- 


barkation. But his Grace, ſtill doubting of the ſafety of thus 


diſarming the country, which he ſaw. in real, or would: — 


in imaginary danger, remonſtrated to his Royal Highnefs upon 
the ĩnexpediency of ſupplying his demand at that time. = 
weeks were conſumed in the'correſpondence between the Com- 


mander in Chief of the Britiſh» Forces; who had ordered what 


ordnance and ammunition he found requifite for the moſt ur- 
gent ſervice of the country, and the Maſter Generab of the Ord- 
nance, who choſe to demur to the command. In the mean time 
the ammunition and ſtòres were again depoſited in the ſtore- 
houſes, leſt they ſhould be damaged by lying thus expoſed on che 
open ſhore; His Royal Highheſs; to avoid warning the enemy 
of his intentions, filled up the time of this extraordinary nego- 
ciation, with the army of the Prince of Saxe Cobaurg.- But in 


vain z for the enemy during this very period; either knowing or 


ſalbeMtiis the views of the“ Britiſh" Cangiinbtecie" oy} 
— " — by an „ of nn 


troops. 


lf tie interval, che cömdinet atme Arbe 1 Meat en 
the famous ſtrong” camp of Cæſar, at Bourlòſi, behind Canbraf, 
wich they took poſſeſſion of, and immediately abandoned. The 
Auſtrian General ſummoned the republican Governor of Cam- 
bray to ſurrender, which he refuſed.” The cottibined* armies 


then marched towards Menin, A Here the Britiſh*tivops gave a 


ſignal proof of their coot” bravery ant” reſolution- Three bat. 

tallons of the guards, conſiſting of one thouſand one hundred ant 
twenty. to men; were ordered under General Lake to marc to 
the ſuccour of ſome Dutch troops at Lincelles: Upon their' 
arrival, they found a redoubt of uncommon ſize and ſtrength, 


occupied by five” choufand French, wis had diſlodged, and 


rbuted the Dutch from that poſt. General Lake, fays the Ga- 

zette, «© embraced a reſolution worthy of the troops h& cm- 

4 manded. He advanced under a heavy fire; with an order and 
« intrepidity, for which no praiſe can be too high: After firing 
« three or four rounds, they” ruſſied on with their bayonets, 
« ſtormed the redoubts, and drove the enemy through the village, 
ho loſt eleven pieces of cannon, two of which had been 
taken from the Dutch, and have not ſince appeared in that 
quarter. In this action Colonel Boſville was killed, and ſome 
hundreds of our brave troops killed and wounded. The ſame 
Gazette informs us of the importance of this victory, for 


which ſo much gallant blood was ſpilt: « The works of Lin- 


e celles have beer deſtroyed, and the poſt left unoccupied.“ 
Three weeks had now elapſed ſince the capitülation of Va- 

Kihbleties, when the Duke of York having'ataft received in- 
telligence, that the ammunition and ordnance that he had de-" 
manded, were at length permitted to be ſhipped, began his march 
towards Weſt Flanders on the 20th of the month. On the“ 
23d, he ſummoned the republican general O' Meara, to ſur- 
render the town of Dunkirk to his Britannie Majeſty; to which 
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ſummons, on the next day, the republican general ſent the fol-- 
lowing anſwer : | 
« General, | 
« Inveſted with the * of the Fr Republic, I 


8 have received your ſummons to ſurrender an important city. 
« I anſwer by aſſuring you, that I ſhall defend it with the brave 


* republicans, I have the honour to command. O'MEARA.” 


Beſides the heavy artillery for the ſiege, which had not as yet 
arrived, a grand flotilla of gun-boats was promiſed by our Cabi- 
net to co-operate in the ſiege : the moſt ſolemn aſſurances were 
given to his Royal Highneſs, that, unleſs delayed by contrary 
winds, this flotilla ſhould certainly be in the bay of Dunkirk on 
gaturday the 24th inſtant. The wind had been favourable for 
lome time, yet. the reinforcement did not fail from Woolwich 
till Monday the . 26th, on which day Admiral Macbride, who 
was then in London, and who was to command that expedition, 
received his. final. orders. The public was, in the mean time, 
amuſed with the details of the bravery, and intrepidity of our 
troops in ſkirmiſhing, and in repelling the ſorties of the enemy; 
whe, it was now found, were ſixteen thouſand ſtrong. In once 
of theſe attacks, the Gazette of the 26th ſays, (The ardour of 
« the troops carried them further in the purſuit than was intended, 
« ſo that they came under the cannon, of the place by which means 


cc conſiderable loſs has been ſuſtained.” On this unfortunate 


occaſion, the Auſtrian General. Dalton, and. Colonel Eld, of the 
Coldſtream regiment of guards were killed. On the 27th, 
ſome heavy ſtores and artillery were landed off Nieuport; and 
three days after Major Huddleſton arrived at Oſtend, with a fur- 
ther ſupply of artillery, ammunition, and ſtores, for the reduction 


of Dunkirk. The French gun-boats greatly annoyed our, troops. 


during the whole of the time that our forces were within their 
reach, Admiral Macbride was therefore diſpatched to. London, 
where he arrived on the 3 iſt, to enforce the neceſſity of tending: 


immediately, a naval force of gun-boats, bomb-veſicls, ang, other, 


light craft, as well as more forces to co-operate with the. beg 
feging army, ; 


* : 


The Dute ur H rk had treated ſecretly with the ede of Dunkirk 
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had in the intrepidity of his troops, and the full perſuaſion, that 
upon his arrival he ſhould find the necefſary artillery, in caſe he 


ſhould 'be under the neceffity of undertaking the fiege ; he had 
alſo an expectation of being admitted into the town by a golden 
key. He had kept up a ſecret correſpondence with the former 
governor, General O' Moran, nor did he till his arrival know, 
chat the plan had been diſcovered, and that General O'Moran 


was removed from his poſt (he has been fince executed for the 
treachery). Although General O'Meara, who had at firft ſuc- 


cetded his countryman, O' Moran, in the command of the Zar- 
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riſon, anſwered the ſummons of the Duke of York, yet the 
beſieged had, at that time, actually removed O'Meara from the 
chief command, not chooſing to repole ſo important a truſt in a 
foreigner, and a countryman of the perſon who had fo r 
engaged to betray. them. 

On the 3d of the month, his Royal Highneſs ien an ex- 
preſs from England, that two fifty gun ſhips, ſome frigates and 
bomb ketches were under failing orders for Dunkirk; and he 
began now to make faſcines, gabions, and other neceſſary pre- 
parations for the ſiege. Since the ſiege of Dunkirk was the fa- 
vourite meaſure of the Britiſh, Cabinet, and had been reſolved 
upon by them in the month of July, it is a matter of more than 
ſurpriſe to-the.public, that, no. naval. force was, ordereds nor at- 
Lillery.previded der. the ſiege, till the month of, September. Such 
870 delay arten leds canugt haye — che moſt 
We nasche ann ade dad, chat Shops ſhauld-have. been 
ſuch a.total,ard.upaccountable, want of intelligence throughout 
the army that the, movements of G ard, with chirty- 
three thouſand, men, to -en uf. Dunkirk, which. was 
formally announced in the Convention on the 25th. of the laſt 
month, ſhauld have been unknown or not provided againſt. 
The covering army of General Freytag was ſurpriſod and totally 
routed, before the Duke of York was even acquainted with the 
approach of the enemy. The firſt intelligence be received of 


it, Was by a note written with a pencil. At the ſame moment 


a ſontie from the garriſon as announced, andia moſt precipitate 

retreat was che conſequence. The loſs of Britiſh troops in the con- 
fuſion of ſuch. a ſurpriſe, was fortunately not very great; though 
his Royal Highneſs: very narrowly eſcaped being ſurrounded and 
made a priſoner. All the ammunition and ſtores were either 
left. to the enemy, or thrown into the canal: the ſine train of 

artillery, which had moved ſo reluctantly from Woolwich- War- 


en, was only landed to become the prey of the enemy, or. ta be. 
Joſt to us. _ Sixty-four of the heavy cannons were thrown nta. 
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he the canal; ſeven were buried in the earth, and fortyuthree left 
he on the field. In the retreat of the Hanoverians; his Royal 
a Highnefs Prinee Adolphus and General Freytag were both 
ly i »Wunded and taken priſoners. Nothing can more ſtrongly bes 
ſpeak the extreme confuſion of the Hanover army, than the 
x- cireumſtance of their General and our Prince falling into the 
nd hands of the enemy. Our Gazette ſays, that a patrole of car 
he vary which ought to have been in the front, having taken 
re- « another road, they went into the village of Rexpoede, through 

fa- „which one of the columns was to paſs, but which was then 
ed © vctupied by the enemy. What a melancholy ſituation for a 
"an commander in chief, upon whoſe orders an army of eighteen 
ar- thouſand men were to retreat, rally, or fight himſelf diſobeyed 
uch or abandoned by his patrole ! ignorant of the ſituation either of 
oft This own or the enemy's forces! a whole column of his army 
unwilling, or unable to obey his orders ! the Gazette (if the 
een meaning of its writer can, by any laboured conſtruction, be ex- 
out trited from his words) ſeems to admit this extremity of panic, 
ty- diforder and confuſion, by attributing the recapture of his Royal 
was W Highneſs and the Field Marſhal & to the intrepidity and preſence 
«:of mind of General Walmoden, who, upon diſcovering that 

« the enemy were in poſſeſfſion of Rexpoede, had immediately 
collected a body of troops, attacked it without heſitation, and 
defeated them with great ſtaughter.· Tho intelligent compiler 
of the Gazette informs us alſb, & chat, in theſe'repeated engage- 
ments, nothing could exceed the ſteadineſs and good behaviour 
* of che troops. If the ſlaughter made amongſt them be the 
eriterion of this ſteadineſs, it is a ſtrong, but a too melancholy 
pwof of the fact. Above 3,500 Hanoverians were killed, be- 
lides: very ſevere loſſes in AP woe eas wg that n this 

covering army. | 

Nothing would PREP the e panic and conſternation 
eauſed by this unfortunate and diſgraceful retreat at Oſtend. 
General Ainſlie, the commandant ordered an immediate embargo 
on all veſſels, from the tranſports in the harbour, down to the 
Ff 
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dane bung boats. The military cheſt us actually put on 


board, and it was a general expectation, and perhaps as general a 
iſh; that the Britiſh troops ſhould have returned to their native 
country. In great national misfortunes, like theſe, it is impoſ- 


ble to repreſs the ſentiments of the public upon them. The 


diſgrace and loſs which this nation ſuffered from this fatal attempt 
upon Dunkirk, brought into the minds of every one, that the 
enterpriſe had been impoſed by the Britiſh Cabinet upon the ge- 
nerals of the combined armies, who had decidedly and unani- 
-mouſly reprobated the plan; and that the diſpatch, vigour, and 
reſolution in the execution, had been counteracted and defeated 
by the very perſons who had concerted and inſiſted upon the 
attempt. Not only humanity ſhudders at the loſs of ſo many 
brave men, who fell upon this inglorious occaſion, but Great 
Britain feels alſo a heavy loſs in the fruitleſs waſte of its trea- 
ſures. Immenſe is the coſt of ſo much ammunition, ſtores, and 
ordnance, tranſported at ſuch a heavy expence. By our ſubſi- 


diary treaties with Hanover and Heſſe Caſſel, the ſum of thirty 


pounds is paid by the people of Great Britain for every ſubſidized 
ſoldier that falls in the War *: thus by the fall of 3, 500 Hano- 
verians, on the 8th of this month, Great Britain became indebt- 
ed to the Elector of Hanover, on- one day, in the enormous 
ſum of one hundred thouſand guineas. A Landgrave of Heſſe 
Caſſel might not, on ſuch an accumulation of wealth to his trea- 
ſury, feel that poignancy of grief that rends the heart of our humane 
ſovereign, upon the loſs of ſo many of his beloved ſubjects. The 
flying army of the Duke of Vork, which had not been under co- 
ver for five nights, was at length rallied by the ſeaſonable aſſur- 
ance, that the Auſtrian General Beaulieu had relieved Y pres, 
and totally defeated the French army in that quarter, which had 
in conſequence fallen back to Bailleuil. Several days after this 
e ee, Admiral Macbride arrived with his ſquadron 


| It is a well Rn, PRs of Bagg that the ſubſidy dealers of 
Germany « can procure 2 recruit for one ducat, when twenty guines 
cannot (purchaſe the ſervice gf one able-bodied man inEngland: * 


of the: 
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of Nieuport. His Royal Highneſs then took up his head quar- 
ters at Dixmude, from whence Sir James Murray, the Adhutant 
General, wrote to Mr. Dundas on the -x4th, “ that he took the 
opportunity of Captain Robinſon, of the Brilliant frigate, ſail- 
4 ing to England, to inform him, that the Dutch poſts on the 
Lys were forced by the enemy on the 12th. In conſequence 
4 of this, the troops of the Republic have abandoned Menin, 
«and have fallen upon Bruges and Ghent. His Royal. — 
* meant on that day to march to Thouroute “. 

The effects of this flight of the Dutch troops, 3 
after the general retreat of the Britiſh army, added more vigour 
and energy to the enemy, than diſmay or deſpair to the confede- 
rates. The ſucceſſes of Beaulieu reanimated them in ſome de- 
gree; and the ſurrender of Le Queſnoy at deſcretian, happened 
about the ſame time. Although our armies could not acquire 
the intelligence, till the Adjutant General wrote his famous 
Gazette Extraordinary of Sept. 1 1, that the enemy had, under 
General Houchard, collected & force for the relief of Dunkirk 
& from every quarter of the country, from the armies of the 
Rhine and the Mozelle,- and particularly that which had oc- 
« cupied the Camp de Cæſar. Vet they: were not long ignorant 
of the admiſſion of Lord Hood into Toulon, which was a cir- 
cumſtance, that did not ſo nearly intereſt them, as the collection 
and advance of Houchard's forces. This: fatal ſurpriſe is the 
more unaccountable, when we reflect, that the general rendez- 
vous of the enemy was on Mount Caſſel, within view of, and 
not 15 miles diſtant from Freytag's army. The French entered 
Furnes, and in two days, with the help of the inhabitants, re- 


moved from the town all he oem which had been left nes by 


the Britiſh army. 


Nord Hood, aka a the Engliſh 8 in the 


Mediterranean, ſeems to have been ſent out upon an uncertain, 
if not a forlorn hope, of making good any landing on the coaſt of 


France; for he had not in his whole fleet, a land officer to take 


the command even of a fortreſs, when he entered Toulon, as ap- 
Ff 2 
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-pears. by the appointment of. Captain Elphinſtane to fuch 2 


command. He had been cruizing for ſome time off that port, 


and had diſpatehed a frigate, with» a flag of truce; to Marſeilles, 
vhich did not come within gun. ſhot of the town, but delivered 
a proclamation from Lord Hood, containing propoſals for reſtor- 
ing Monarchy, and with it peace to France. It had not the de- 
ſired effect upon the Marſeillois ; nothing, therefore, was further 
attempted: upon that city. His Lordſhip ſent a ſimilar procla- 
mation to Toulon, and the frigate was favourably received in 


the harbour. The proclamation was preceded by a preliminary 


declaration, which ſtated, that & if a candid and explicit decla- 
< ration in favour of Monarchy ſhould be made at Toulon and 
« Marſeilles, and the ſtandard oſ Royalty hoiſted, the ſhips in 
& the harbour diſmantled, and the port and forts proviſionalh 
& at his diſpoſition, ſo as to allow of the egreſs and regreſs with 
< fafety, the people of Provence ſhould have all the affiſtance 


and ſupport his Majeſty's: fleet could give; and when peace 
< ſhould take place, the port, thips, and. ſtores ſhould be reſtored 
cc to France.? The Proclamation was addreſſed to the town and 
inhabitants of the South of F rance; it ſets out with painting a ve- 
ry horrid picture of the preſent anarchy and tyranny of France: 
his Lordſhip tells them, & a ſituation ſo dreadful ſenſibly afflicts 
&« the. coaleſced powers; they ſee no other remedy but the re- 
d eſtabliſhment of the French Monarchy. It is for this, and 
the acts of aggreſſion committed by the Executive Power of 
« France, that we have armed, in conjunction with the coaleſced 
„powers.“ He then aſſures them, that he comes to offer them 
the force with which he was entruſted by his Sovereign, to cruſh, 
with promptitude, the factions, -to:re=e/tlabliſh a regular Govern- 
ment in France, &c. Theſe declarations of our motives: for the 
war, are not ſtrictiy conſonant with thoſe which Mr. Pitt 
avowed in the Houſe of Commons. Our Miniſters: at home 
declare, that we enter into the war to defend our allic, and not 
to interfere. with the, internal government of France; they in- 
ſtruct our admirals at the head of our fleets, to pronounce t0 


power in France, and reſtore its ancient monarchy. p. 
The anſwer of the Inhabitants of Toulon wWas a ara 
that they were tired of the preſent Conſtitution, and demanded 
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Europe, that we have joined the confederacy to cruſh the preſent 


that of 1789; they would accordingly proclaim Louis XVII. 
King according to that Conſtitution, and in every other parti- 
cular agree to the propoſals of Lord Hood; | who thereupon. pub- 
liſhed: a ſecond proclamation: to this effect: & That whereas 
the Sections of Toulon have, by their Commiſſioners to me, 


« made a ſolemn declaration in favour of Monarchy, have pro- 


« claimed Louis XVII. fon of Louis XVI. their lawful King, 
and have ſworn to acknowledge him, and no longer ſuffer the 
4 deſpotiſm of Tyrants, who at this time govern France, but 


vill do their utmoſt to eſtabliſh Monarchy, as accepted by the 


late Sovereign in 1789, and reſtore peace to their diſtracted 
“ and ruinous, country: I do hereby, repeat, what I have already 


declared to the people of the South of France, that I take 
& poſſeſſion of Toulon, and hold it in truſt only for Louis 


4 XVII. until peace ſhall be ee F TION 1 
« hope and truſt will be ſoon.“ 


As the people of this neee pay and ſuffer fo ſeverely for 


the war, they are urgently called upon to look cloſely into the 


views and conſequeuces:of it. It is a matter of curious obſer- 
vation, that within the ſpace of ſix weeks, during which no 
change in the principle of the war could have taken place, Va- 
lenciennes was ſurrendered to the Duke of Vork, in the name 
of the Emperor, his Royal Highneſs ſummoned Dunkirk in the 


name of his Britannic Majeſty, and Lord Hood entered and 
ſeized upon Toulon, in the name of Louis XVII. Each of theſe 


three places equally belonged to the late King. of France. An 
uniform ſyſtem or principle in the confederated invaſion of that 
kingdom, could not have given occaſion to ſuch variety of title 
or claim. What faith or conſiſtency can be diſcovered in theſe 
acts of our Government ? We countenance, and take into Pay, 
the French emigrant nobility, who were preſcribed by the Con- 
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ſtitutiom of 1789, and we rear a ſtandard in ſupport of that very 
Conſtitution 3: our good ally the King of Pruffia, keeps in priſon 
La Fayette and Lameth, the moſt zealous ſupporters: of that 
very conſtitution, which we proclaim at Toulon. How long 
will Great Britain join in a war of ſuch ſeparate and diſcord - 
ant intereſts? If the federacy be formed upon a common prin- 
ciple, the concealment of it from the nations which ſupport it, 
is a ſtrong ſuſpicion, that it will not bear the fair light of day. 
Nations will not for ever ſuffer a night of darkneſs. 

The advantages of the ſurrender of Toulon, though not. taken 
oollaffion of in the name of the King of England were turned to 
quick account by our Miniſter. So unuſually numerous had 
been the late proſelytes to his influence, that he was overwhelmed 
in deſpair at che #n/ufficiency of his means to ſatisfy the demands of 
ambition, and the hunger of faction: for by theſe means alone we 
are taught by more than two thouſand aſſociations inſſituted for 
ſupporting a dus execution of the laws, can we arrive at the ſum- 
mit of wealth, honour, power, and dominion. The reſervoir of 
theſe means was actually dry, when the alarmed zeal of the 
Chancellor called upon his diſintereſted patriotiſm to accept of the 
Seals without any ſtipulation for a poſſible retreat. Inſcrutable, 
as unexpected, are the ways of Providence in affording the 
means of preſerving and forwarding tlie ends of its favourite 
inſtitutions. That the re- poſſeſſion of a French town by the 
French Monarch, ſhould ſupply a Britiſh:Miniſter with an in- 
creaſe of the neceſſury means of . preſerving. the Britiſh Conſtitu- 
tion at ſo critical a juncture, was a myſtery diſcloſed only to the 
illuminated aſſociators under Mr. Reeves, and to thoſe, bleſt like 


himſelf, in fact or deſire, with ſome conſoling beams of miniſte- 


rial influence. The firſt fruits of this ſeaſonable harveſt, were 
conſecrated to ſoothe the alarms, and remunerate the convictions 
of the immaculate Baronet - Sir Gilbert Elliot. He was ap= 


pointed, by the King of Great Britain, to a ſplendid, honour- | 


able, and powerful fituation in a French town, belonging to the 
French Monarch, with a ſalary of 7, 500l. per annum, to he paid 
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out of the Britiſh treaſury; he was made -cothmiſſioner to 
Toulon; an appointment unknown in Engliſh hiſtory.” Admi- 
rable was the ingenuity of our conſtitutional Miniſter in ferti- 

lizing this new ſupply of means. The relative, as well as poſi- 
tive merits of the Chancellor were not to go untewarded ; his 
nephew, a barriſter at law, was well entitled to ſhare the pro- 
fits of his uncle's prudent convictions of the neceſſity of this 
extenſive and coſtly war. The overwhelming deluge of bank- 
ruptcies, one of its firſt effects at home, was a grateful ſhower of 
Danae to the Chancery. The office of purſe-bearer was natu- 
rally confided to the fidelity of the nephew, and from the la- 
mentable ruin of many, became to him worth 1 Sol. per annum. 
He was appointed Commiſſary General to Toulon, with a ſti- 
pulation for forty ſhillings per diem of half-pay for life. Beſides 

theſe a long liſt of ſubaltern well-wiſhing, and fairly promiſed 
proſelytes, were largely gifted out of theſe truſt eſtates of the 
infant French Monarch. The cœconomical ſyſtem of half-pay 
will, perhaps, ſecure the gratitude of the appointees during their 
lives, to their friendly benefactor. The truſt, however, indemnify 
Great Britain for all the immediate advances made upon it. It 
may be not unfairly preſumed, that the tardineſs of Miniſters to 
meet the Parliament in ſuch national embarraſſments, has been 
occaſioned by their wiſhes and expectations to extend the means 
of that influence, which is neceſſary to unite the members in a firm 
and. ſolid majority, without which they can purſue no meaſures of 
public utility with fleadineſs or ſucceſs, by the capture of Dunkirk, 
St. Maloes, or ſome other parts of the French territories, fo 
_ providentially favouring the increaſe of the neceſſary influence of 
the Britiſh Miniſter. This naturally accounts for the refolu- 
tion / of the Britiſh Cabinet after the capture of Valenciennes to 
divide:the forces: here Britiſh blood, and Britiſh treaſure were 
Ipent; to procure national advantages for a foreign people: Auſ- 
trian, not Britiſp commiſſioners, were ſent to Valenciennes. 
ow induſtriouſſy have the docile pupils of Mr. Burke, la- 
boured to verify the doctrines of their infallible maſter, that the 
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ponver of the King of England is more ſolid, real, and extenſive, than 
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what the King of France was poſſeſſed of before this miſerable revo- 


lution. They are reſolved, that in future, no empty, vain title, 


ſhall diſgrace the efcutcheons of our Monarch. In future, the @ 4 


territorial poſſeſſions of the French Monarch, ſhall at leaſt feed : 


the prerogative of the King of Great Britain, F. rance, and 


Ireland. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


OCTOBER, 1793. 


CONTENTS. 

Energy and activity in the French—Siege of Maubeuge raiſed 
French army 170,000 flrong—Nieuport defended by Major 
Matthews—Cowardice of the Dutch—The lines of Weiſſenbourg 
| forced —Lord Howe in Torbay—Treaties with Sardinia and 
Naples Freſp Treaty with Pruſſia—Negociation to bring Den- 
mark into the confederacy—Genoa forced out of her neutrality— 
Tuſcany forced by England to declare war againſt France—Ma- 
nifeſlo of our King —The Emprunt Force—Britiſh property 
ſeized, and Britiſh ſubjects arręſted Death of the SO 
Burke's Refiettions thereupon. 


Howeves it may ſerve the views of certain perſons at 
home, to keep up the irritation of the Nation againſt the French 
Republicans; and however largely the miniſterial prints, and 
the aſſociation publications may, for this purpoſe, have indulged 
in invective and imprecation againſt that nation, and every mea- 
ſure adopted by it; yet is it a truth of too fatal conſcquence to 
this unfortunate country, that our anger has precipitated us into 
a labyrinth of ruin and difgrace. Such, in fact, was the infa- 
tuation of our deluded countrymen, that our failures of the pre- 
ceding month had produced no other effect upon their minds, 
than the increaſe of a blind, and deſperate abandonment of their 


. cauſe to thoſe, who were ſeeking to juſtify their error in engaging 


them in the war, by multiplying the difficulties of extracting 
them out of it. Thoſe who diſapproved” of the commencement 
of the war, were more anxious than its advocates for its conclu- 
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ſion ; but they ſaw no other road to honourable peace, than by 
carrying it on with vigour, when it was once. begun. Though 
_ compariſons may be always odious, they are not always fruitleſs, 
Let the tardineſs of co-operation from our Board of Ordnance 
and Admiralty, be contraſted with the ſpirit and energy of that 
Government, which has raiſed our pity, or excited our indigna- 
tion: thouſands of troops conveyed in waggons, drawn by poſt- 
horſes, to the place of defence with unknown celerity, beſpoke the 
real earneſtneſs with which their Executive Council attended to 


the welfare of the Nation. Their victorious General Houchard 


was, with his whole Staff, put under arreſt, for not having pur- 
| ſued with advantage, the diſcomfited enemy in their precipitate 
and diſorderly retreat. Their ſucceſs was puniſhed, becauſe it 
might have been more complete : here the cauſes of a failure, 
which could ſcarcely have been worſe, were not even looked into. 


The contempt of the example which humbles us, is the extremity 


of folly. The Warren, and Dock-yard of Woolwich, are lefs 
diſtant from Dunkirk, than the Rhine, or the Moſelle. Wurm- 
ſer, and even Brunſwick, are more terrible enemies to Fran, 
than the oppoſers of Mr. Reeves's Aſſociations to Great Britain. 
The expectation of the whole confederacy ſeemed to hang 
woos the fate of Maubeuge, which the Prince of Saxe Cobourg 
had, for ſome weeks, blockaded with an army of 70,000 men. 
He was attacked by the French, and though the Auſtrians be- 
haved with their uſual. ſteadineſs and bravery, they were forced 
to raiſe the ſiege, and croſs the Sambre. After this defeat, the 
Prince became ſeriouſly apprehenſive for the fate of Flanders, 
and applied for a reinforcement of 50,000 men. The French 
army of the North, now conſiſted of 170,000 men. They again 
entered F. urnes, and laid fiege to Nieuport: they were, how- 
ever, fortunately checked by the fteadineſs and reſolution of 
Major Matthews: he opened the ſluices, though oppoſed by the 
Magiſtrates, and, with a handful of men, defended the town till 
reinforcements arrived. Such was the tertor through all Flau- 
ders, of an invaſion, that immenſe quantities of ſtores were de- 
ſtroyed, to prevent —. falling into the hands of the enemy. 


- 
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Buch of the Dutch troops as were engaged before Maubeuge, 


diſgraced themſelves by the moſt infamous flight: whether it 
were from diſinclination to the ſervice, or from want of diſcipline 
or courage, theſe troops have never ſtood with the ſteadineſs of 
ſoldiers :' they appeared, nevertheleſs, to have been piqued at the 


reflections of the combined armies, upon their retreat from Me- 


nin: and, through the intereſt of their Hereditary Prince, they 
inſiſted upon General Beaulieu's being called to a court martial; 
for not having ſupported them, as it was pretended he might: 
The notoriety, however, of the good conduct of this veteran 
General, and of the daſtardly behaviour of the fugitive Dutch- 
men was ſuch, that they were prevailed upon prudently to drop 
the atttempt to diſguiſe their own cowardice, by A the 

brave Beaulieu. : 

More favourable accounts were received from the army of the 
Rhine. General Wurmſer, after-an engagement of eleven hours, 
forced the lines of Weiffenbourg, and took the French camp 
by aſſault; the Duke of Brunſwick attacked them, at the ſame 
fame time, in the rear. They took poſſeſſion of Weiſſenbourg 
and Lauterbourg, and purſued the French to the gates of Straſ- 
bourg : the — was s dreadful : full 15,000 fell in the courſe 
of the day. 

The nation had not their uſual conſolation of 8 their 
misfortunes at land by their activity or ſucceſs at ſea. Lord 
Howe had ſpent the autumn, as he. had the ſummer, in defending 
the entry of Torbay: he once was in ſight of the French fleet 
for twenty-four hours ; but the riſk of engaging it was too great 
for his prudence to hazard in ſuch a critical juncture. He was 
perhaps directed to avoid the infection of republicaniſm by com- 
ing into contact with any French veſſel. This he ſeemed cau- 
tious of avoiding, and brought back his fleet, and the crews of 
every veſſel, perfectly untainted to his old anchorage in Torbay. 
It was, indeed, ſaid, that their ſuperiority in ſailing and running 
away prevented the' Britiſh Admiral from coming to cloſe quar- 
ters wich tke enemy: but the active ſpirit of the Britiſh ſeamen 
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was wick auch difficulty formed to this new ſyſtem of nautical 
operations : energy end adtian, it: might have been thought, tod 
muck. geſembled the ferogious republieans ; and might, perhaps, 
have prevented the channel fleet from learning the new mantey- 
yre of entering Breſt Harhour, as a - . 
bad that of Toulon. I * 
Niegseistion was 40 wins) . is all . * 
od to be the determination of our Cabinet, that if France could 
not be eenquered, no nation of Europe ſhould, at leaſt, boaſt of 
the advantage of having prudently avoided the raſh. attempt. 
The miſeries of ſuch an undertaking ſhould not be partial: the 
balance of power would not admit it; this ultima ratio regum 
ſuperſedes the ſovereign will of every independent ſtate. All 
means were employed to draw other ſtates into the confederaey, 
and the acceffion ef eyery ally was @ freſh knot to entangle 
Great Britain the more in-this-ſyſtenx of ruinous perplexity. 
Threats, promiſes, fosge, ꝓribery, manifeſtos, all means were 
employed, ſo they had but the genetal object of cruſhing the re- 
volutionary Government of France. Sardinia demanded of us 
an annual ſubſidy af 200,000}, and a confiant fleet on their coaſts) 
to defend their qountry againſt the aggreſſions and invaſions of 
the French Republic: it was granted: to laſt as long as an inch 


of Savoy, er any of: theix. territory, ſhould be poſſeſſed by the 


French. The continuance of ſuch a treaty, may, peradventure, 


be more earneſtly wiſhed for by Sardinia than the repoſſeſſion of 


their whole territory from the hands of their enemies. Our 


tive States: an undertaking not to lay down arms till all places 


are reſtored, which ſhall be taken during the war; to act in con- 
ples ſhall furniſh ſix thouſand. 


cert in the Mediterranean; Naple: 
men, to be paid by England; England ſhall keep a.xeſpectable. 


fleet in the Mediterranean; and Naples ſhall profice four ſhips: 


af che line, four frigates,-and four ſmaller ſhips. of war. 


Since the Parliament of Great Britain is not Ae my 


8 treaties with foreign powers, but is only called upon to 
ratify, approve, and enforce the engagements, in which the Mi- 
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niſter ſhall have thought proper to involve the Nation; the 
aRivity of the Cabinet was much more remarkable in negociat- 
ing pretexts for continuing the war, than in haſtening a peace 
by the vigour of our arms. Not fatisfied with the ſubſiſting 
treaty with Pruſſia, that had firſt involved us in the fatal confe- 
deracy, a new treaty was formally ſigned on the 14th of July laſt, 
between their Britannic and Pruſſian Majeſties, not to lay down 
their arms but by common conſent, and not until reſtitution is 
obtained for any depredation which France may make upon either 
of the (aid parties, or of their friends or allies. Here is a per- 
petuation of war to Britain, as long as France ſhall be an 
enemy to any State that Pruſſia may chooſe to call a friend. 
Thus is the country under the direful neceffity of ſupplying 
the exorbitant charges of a moſt expenſive war, as long as 
any State of Europe ſhall think proper to continue hoſtile to 
France, either from public or private policy, to weaken and 
exhauſt the reſources of this kingdom, or to continue the advan- 
tages of our ſubſidies to our leſs opulent allies. What a dread- 
ful alternative for Great Britain, that it cannot withhold the 
ſupplies for a ruinous war, without forfeiting the credit and faith 
of every Nation in Europe! Well, wiſely, and virtuouſly did 
Mr. Fox urge the Patliameintz to prevent his Majeſty's Mi- 
niſters, during the reesſs; from entering into new engagements, 
which might render the concluſion of an honourable peace more 
remote and difficult. Many true patriots, like his Royal 
Highneſs of Clarence, were induced to vote for the war, 
becauſe the faith of our treaty with Holland called upon our 
coneufrence in the defence of that Republic: the condition of 
the treaty having been complied with, the cauſe of war had 
cenſed; and now juſtice to ourſelves, obliged us to lay down the 
arms; which juſtice to our allies had made us take up. As 
the Aiinifter hid found one treaty fo efficient in prevailing upon 
the majority to commence the war, he naturally concluded, that 


a multiplicity of treaties would reconcile a till e n 
9 tt continuance. 


#38 


Our Ambaſſador at Copenhagen entered into a correſpon- 
dence of argument with Count Bernſtorff, the miniſter of the 
Daniſh cabinet, upon the propriety and neceffity of their entering 
"cy the-armed confederacy againſt France. Hitherto, the prudent 
| has not been argued out of his neutrality; what other 
means may, hereafter, be pwn to induce or' ary arp x 
* time will diſcloſmeeG. 1 

| The republic of Genoa, having an property in Tn was 
induced to obſerve the ſtricteſt neutrality, to depart from which 
would be the ruin of the principal citizens of that State. The 
Government itſelf is faid to receive, upon loans to France, the 
annual ſum of 1,400,000 livres. Notwithſtanding this, Mr. Drake, 
the Britiſh' Envoy to that State, peremptorily infiſted upon an 
immediate and unqualified declaration of hoſtilities againſt France: 
no indemnification was, however, offered for the ſure loſs, in that 
caſe, of the property of their citizens or the State. This ſpirited, 
though ſmall republic was not to be bullied into deſtruction and 
ruin, and has declared, that if ſne be to be forced from her neu- 
trality, ſne never can take part with thoſe who Os threatencd 
her with ſuch unprovoked injuſtice. 

Our Envoy at Florence, Lord Hervey, undertook not only to 


intimidate the Grand Duke of Tuſcany out of his neutrality, by 


ſending off the French Ambaſſador, M. de la Flotte, in twenty- 
four hours, but to dictate to him the internal regulations con- 


cerning the French remaining within his territories, which the 
Britiſh Cabinet inſiſted upon. This was ſingular conduct in 


Great Britain towards the brother of the Emperor, who was the 
firſt engaged in the war againſt France, and who muſt have 
known the true intereſts, and had more influence over the con- 


duct of his own brother, than any foreign power whatever. The 
Grand Duke, however, relinquiſhed the fyſtem of neutrality, and 


declared war againſt the Republic on the 10th inſtant. 
The ingenuity of our Miniſters was nearly exhauſted by the 


variety of meaſures they had adopted to augment and juſtify this 
armed confederacy. One only experiment remained to be tried; 


this was, 
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this was, to commit the faith, credit, and juſtice of the Nation 
to a public manifeſto. Melancholy had been the precedents of 
their aſſociates in this line of operation. They had, however, the 
| advantage. of improving upon their attempts, . correcting: their 
faults, and avoiding their errors. The people of this country 
had a well - grounded right to expect preciſion, firmneſs, and con- 
ſiſtency in ſuch a declaration from the Throne. It was publiſh- 
ed with immediate reference to the ſurrender of Toulon, but it 
is ſilent as to any approbation or confirmation of the proclama- 
tions and treaty of Lord Hood with the Touloneſe, the baſis of 
which was the acceptance of the Conſtitution of 1789. It de- 
clares the objects of the war to have been, from the beginning, 
4 to repel an unprovoked aggreſſion, to contribute to the imme- 
« diate defence of his allies, to obtain for them and for himſelf, a 
« juſt indemnification, and to provide, as far as circumſtances. 
« will allow, for the future ſecurity. of his on ſubjects, and of 
& all other Nations of Europe. Hitherto there is nothing new 
in this avowal, but the matter of indemntfication to. ourſelves and. 
our allies. This is certainly an artful, though, very neceſſary pro- 
viſo, to be introduced into this declaration of our ſyſtem; and 
will, upon future explanation of the courts, in caſe of ſucceſs, 
afford an uncontrovertible ground of equity, upon which the dif- 

ferent claims upon the truſt fund may be ſettled and adjuſted, 

In all truſts, the firſt proviſion ſecured is for the payment and 
indemnification of the expences and charges of the truſt. Well. 
adviſed truſtees never releaſe; their truſt till this act of juſtice 

be firſt complied with. Neither Toulon nor any other part of 

France, ſeized and hoiden in truſt for Louis XVII. can ever be 

diſcharged of this indemnifying quality. A deſign of making 
conqueſts upon France has been repeatedly difavowed by all the. 
combined powers. The truſt of conquering France for Louis 

XVII. is undertaken at the riſk of thoſe who have accepted of i it, 
if the fund which ſhall hereafter come into their hands ſhall prove 

inſulſicient to anſwer their coſts and charges. Great indeed 
muſt be the acceſſion of French property to ourſelves and co- 
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truſtees, which will ſatisfy the claims of thofe, who have thus 


kindly and generouſly — rept — 
| cerns of this infant Monarch. 


The manifeſto expreſſes, that his Majeſty wiſhes — ho 


able to treat for the re-eftabliſhment of the general tranquillity with 
4 Government exerciſing a legal and permanent author ity, animated 
with the wiſh for. general tranquillity, and poſſeſſing powers to en- 
/ force the obſervance of its engagements. This general definition 
of a Government may be made pliant to every conſtruction that 
a-Minifter - ſhall chooſe to put upon it. It will equally exctyde 
as admit of a negociation with the preſent Republic of France, 
and will juſtify a treaty upon any ground of. popular ener 
favour, that the ſupple Proteus will cringe to 

It ſpeaks of the reſtoration of monarchy, but neither . 
the pretext for continuing che war, nor the condition of an ho- 


nourahle peace. A great part of this Proclamation. deals in in- 


vective againſt the perſons to whom it is addreſſed, and ſerves 
no end but that of provoking their iraſcibility, and driving them 
to freſh acts of violence, inhumanity, and.vengeance, |. 

No circumſtances, ſince the commencement of the war, ſeem 
to have irritated the Convention more than, what they called 
eur treacherous attempts upon Dunkirk,.Marſeilies, and Toulon. 
They converted all to their own. parpoſes. - Our negociations 
and treaties paved the way for further confiſcations, not only of 
the men, whom they ſay we corrupted, but whomloever they choſe 


to connect with them. It wes, therefore, a moſt improv ident act 


to publiſh, in the Gazette, Lord Hood's unſucceſsful treaty, with 
the Marſeillois. Scores were murdered upon ſuſpicion of having; 
an impreſſion upon the maſs of the people, that the new party of 


Danton, notwithſtanding their enormities and cruelties, were now 


looked up to with love and confidence. By their Emprunt forcty 
they brought into the 'I reaſury all the hard caſh, in the kingdom: 
by this ſweep, which was the boldeſt act of public robbery ever 
attempted, the Executive Government had, at once, paſſeſſion 
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cf 415666, 666l. ſterling, as a fund for the wur, rand # baſis: for an 
entarged paper circulation. Soon after this, they paſſecta decree 
of confiſcation of all: Britiſh property um eee all — 
tiſtr ſubects under arreſt, 

* Fus height of popular irritation, n een the 
inhuman Jacobins perpetrated: their deeds af "blood and horror. 
It was on one and the fame day; that theip army romed feventy 
thoufand veteran troops, headed by the beſt generals of Europe, 
before Maubeuge, and their Convention butchered tho reſpectful 


the inhuman and unjuſt treatment of this unfortunate' and re- 
ſpeCtable Princeſs, it was the inſulting mockery of a trial, and 
the bringing her own infants as witneſſes againſt her, far crimes 
even out of phyſical poſſibility, The heroic and Chriſtian. for- 
trial of humiliation and ſuffering, that preceded her execution, 
revives, in theſe days of infidelity, the animating examples of 
primitive Chriſtianity, when the pride of the heathen was over- 
come, and the mild ſpirit of the goſpel propagated in the blood 
of the humble and conſtant martyr. Tt is but juſtice to this 
much beloved, and much reſpected victim to licentious fury, to 


reſcue her injured character from the impious aſperſions of her 


pretended encomiaſt, Mr. Burke. Could that man, who tells us, 
that a & true humility, the baſis of the Chriſtian item, is the low, 
but deep and firm foundation of all real virtue, be ſo forgetful of 
his heroine and of himſelf, as to make her vanity ſurvive all 
her virtues, and the heatheniſh vice of ſuicide extinguiſh, 
in her lat moments, the grace of Chriſtian conſolation : 4 in 
the laft extremity, ſhe will fave herſ.!f rem the las diſgrace, and 


if ſhe muſt fall, ſhe will fall by no ignoble hand. Could the 
man, who glories in the Chri/tian reſigion as his boaſt and com- 


fort, plant the ſharp antidote again/l diſerace concealea in the beſom 


of a Chriſtian Princeſs, who added tiries of veneration to thoſe of 


* 


Letter to a Member, p- 93. 3 | + Reflections, p. 112. 


rai of their murdered Sovereign. If any thing could add ta 
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enthuſiaflic diſtant and reſpe8ful love? Claſſical,” fabulous, or 
heatheniſh, as may be the occaſional wanderings of this ſublime 
writer, it was not tolerable in the auful view of our tranſit to 


the great tribunal, to ſubſtitute the falſe pride of an Ethnic ma- 


tron, for the Chriſtian dignity of ſubmitting to a death of igno- 


miny after the example of our divine Maſter. The only inſult, 


at which his moſt Chriſtian Majeſty and his royal conſort felt 
indignant during their captivity, was the ſuſpicion of this very 
crime of ſuicide * with which Mr. Burke, to his own ſhame, and 
to the ſcandal NN * virtues of 


his delightful viſion. 


Wen Valaak, one of the Briſſotine party, was condemned, ke 
choſe to follow the recommendation of Mr. Burke, and ſtabbed him- 


felf with a poniard.; which .circumſtance. produced an immediate 
decree of the Convention, that all perſons under accuſation ſhould 


be deprived of the means of Preventing: the cy of their err 
bps > crime of ge 2 
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Ne: Felt of the Manife flo upon the fred the Dutch "ST 


state e Toulon—Diſagreement between ihe Spaniſb and 
"Bri tiſh Admirals —Unſuttefiful expeditid to Corfica—Ftolation 
* the Rights of Nations, in the Port of "Genaa—Lard Hows 
©" chaſes a French fleet, which eeapes him—Lord Mooira's erpedi. 
tion reſolved upon, with 10,000 Britiſh, and 6,000 He an 
troops, to penetrate by St. Malbes, into the interior parts of 


France—Briſſet's party, aud Egalite murdered —Fr rench ſuc- 
ceſſes on the Rhine, 


"Tas manifeſto, which is {aid to be the genuine, and a fa- 
vourite production of Mr. Pitt, produced no other effect in 
France, than a contempt for the ſhuffling ambiguity of that part 
of it which declares a readineſs to treat with any efficient Go- 
vernment, whilſt we refuſe to treat with their Executive Coun- 
eil; and of pity for the impotent arrogance of aſſuring them, that 
we will not inſiſt upon the full price, but will abate conſidera- 
bly of what we might in juſtice demand of them for reſtoring 
their ancient monarchy. It produced, however, an immediate 
anſwer from the States General, which was a re-echoed avowal 
of all the reaſons and motives for continuing the war, which 
are expreſſed in the declaration, excepting as to one of thoſe mo- 
. tives, upon which they have very emphatically enlarged. The 
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Britiſh manifefto. ſtates, that one of the objects which his =. 
jeſty had in continuing the war was, to obtain for his allies, and 
himſelf, a juft indemiflcatim: which the Datch improve upon, by 
ſaying, that their ultimate object was to obtain a, juftiindemnifi- 
cation for the enormous expenſes gat 10 _ Wow by * 
violence of their common enemies. 0 dw 200085) 
. The ſituation, in the mean * of 0 our an at Toulon, 
was very precarious: the Republican army daily increaſed, and 
conſtantly annoyed the town and the out- poſts: reinforcements 
were frequently landed: upon this occaſion five thouſand Imps- 
rial troops were taken into our pay: ihe motly garriſon com- 
poſed of Britiſh, French, Spaniſh, Neapolitan, German, Sardi- 
nian, and Portugueſe troops, exceeded ſourteen thouſamd men. 
Very frequent accounts from Toulon were ſent over and pub- 


liſhed in the Gazette, if it were but of a ſkirmiſh of two hun- 


dred men; and in order to prepo ofs the Nation with a favour- 


able idea of this new acquiſition, + the health, ſpirits, and ſafety of 


the garriſon, were regularly, blazoned:in all che pomp of off- 
cial confidence. As, gur ſhrewd and truſty Admiral had ſuc- 
ceeded ſo unexpectedly in negociating his entry into Toulon, 
he was too ſanguine in his expectation of extending this new 
ſyſtem « of gaining ports, along the whole coaſt of France. He 
ſent four ſhips of the line with private inſtructions to the dif- 
ferent ports of France, two. to Breſt, one to L'Orient, and the 


other to Rochfort. In the multiplicity of tongues which were 


ſpoken by the different corps, frequent miftakes in the orders, 
produced no ſmall, confuſion. Diſagreements alſo aroſe to a 
conũderable height between the Spaniſh and the Engliſh-Admi- 
rals, coneerning the diſpoſition of the French ſhips: the-Spanifh 
claiming as neareſt of kin to the infant Monarch, and in virtue 
of their old Family compact, the more immediate power and 
controul over the Truſt Fund, which conſiſted of Bourbon pro- 
perty + the Britiſh Admiral urged the circumſtances of acquiſi- 
tion and poſſeſſion as the ſtronger claims to n anagement aud the 
2 prior right of indemnification, for the riſks and charges of * 
n the proparty- 


ching, and the Britiſh ſquadron ould do nothing againft 


_: Lord Hoot finding that the ina ty of ls "dy agate in d 
harbour-of Toulon would not much forward the general ferviee, 
She f a fatall ſquadron te extend his conqueſts into Corkic2. 


Seneral Paoli had promiſed to co- operate by land 'whenever the 
 #hips ſhould appear off the coaſt, The expedition failed for two 
reaſons, which the Gazette announces in more words than were 


abſolately neoeſſary to inform us, chat the Corſicans u⁰ do 


che tan of Florenge, which they were ſent to take. Though 
the Gaxette account be particularly diffuſe in attempting to re- 


Great Britain, who are naturally fond of reading the ſucceſſeb of 


| their fleets; the moſt efficient cauſe of the failure has been un- 


fortunately forgotten by the compiler, which would have in- 
ſtantly ſoothed every diſappointment. This was the fatal error 


of adopting the exploded ſyſtem of battering, inſtead of negoci- 


Þ their entry into the town. Poſterity, however, will be in- 
debted to them for the diſcovery which they have made in this 


unſucceſsful attempt upon the town of Florenze : viz. that a fri- 
gate may receive more damage than ſhe can do againſt land 
batteries of ſuperior: weight of metal, elevated above her: and 
that the diſtances from tlie batteries to the ſhips, and from the 
ſuips to the batteries are reciprocal and equal. For we are in- 
Formed, by this inſtructive Gazefte, that although a cloſe and pow- 
er ful cannonade hail been kept - 1 by the ſquadron, till a quarter be- 
forb bi tight, no vifible impreſſion was made: and yet that the ſhips 
:of the ſquadron were much damaged; and therefore, upon the 
Joiht opinion of five Britiſh captains, that there was no proſpect 
of ſucteſs, che ſignal was made for diſcontinuing the attack. In 
the preſent regenerated ſpirit of the Britiſn Conſtitution, cre- 
dulity on one ſide of the queſtion, ſeems not to have been con- 

fined Within this iſland. & The leide rs not materially damaged 

-# im her maſts or rigging, but the Ardint and Courageaus have ſu ſufe- 
»*: fered very conſiderabiy in both, from being expoſed to the raking 


re of the town of Florenz#, though every 15 e had fired 
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Toncile che failure of this expedition to the patient people f 


246 


me, the diſtance of that place was too great for guns" to haus un 
* ect. Pity it was, that there were not ſome #riends-of the 
« people at Toulon, to have queſtioned the truth of this informa« 
tion, as chey had that of an intended attack ußon the Tower of 
London, in December 1792. The ſquadron had been lying in 
the gulf of Florenze ſrom the 21ſt to the zoth of the month; 
during uhich time, it is preſumed, by the ignorant, whictvis ever 
* greateſt part of mankind, that the diſtances ebuld haut been 
aſcertained, at which the fleet could either annoy the enemy; or 
be annoyed. by chem. The mighty force of artillery hi did. 
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ſo much damage to our fleet, conſiſted of tw o mortars, four 


enty- four pounders, two. eight pounders, and one four pour 
der, in the redoubt of: Fornilli ; and IRE nine 
tyenty⸗ four pounders in the tomn of Floremze. icy 3c 

be powers of; Lord > Hood appear to have ee W 
ever had been before delegated to any Britiſn Admiral: every 
act of his, from this Proclamation to the Touloneſe, to his failing 
from their port, muſt: be looked upon as the acts of thoſe, from 
old ſy ſtem of war, for à Britiſn „ eee a neutral 
port and capture their enemy's. veſſuls, lying under the protec- 
tion of 2:neutral power. Light pe bf: tbesline, and fix fri- 
gates from Toulon, entered the port uf Genoa; The Scipio, 
of 74 guns, ranged along fide the Modeſte, a French frigate at 
anchor in the port, and ſunnnoned- ber to-ſtrike. The French 
anſwered with a ùhroadſide: Ther Scipio returned two broadſides, 


and bearded the frigate. Part af thecerew: were cut to pieces in 


ſhore. Two French eruizels ſhated the fate of the: Modeſte: In 
any former war, this would havebeen;the:nieft:direCtand flagrant 
violation of the laws of nations. It was a: ſingular example fet by: 
. Government, which lately upbraided the French for having 
arpoſad ull abeir nrighbouring nations to. the. repeated attacit of ft= 


rid anarchy; Abe natural and public euemy of. all public ander. 
»2Providence fremed=at length, tot have afforded Lord Howæ æ 


4 
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favourable opportunity of reviving 8 the worn-down ſpirits of his 


feet; and regaining the declining confidence of his friends and 


patrons. An extract was ſent up to the Admiralty, from the 


log: book of che Montague, the laſt ſhip come into port from 
Lord Howe's fleet; that on the 18th inſt. in the morning, a 


French ſquadron, conſiſting of ſeventeen fail, nine of the line, 
and the reſt frigates, was ſeen bearing down on the Britiſh 
fleet; that at ten o'clock they hauled their wind, on which Lord 


to, being then, according to computation, three. leagues a-ſtern 
of the French ſquadron, and five miles a-head of Lord Howe's 


were forgotten; every paſt mis fortune, every pending ing hazard, 


were ſwallowed up in the anticipated ſurety of annihilating, by 


by this capture, the remaining maritime force of France. Lord 
Howe, after three weeks abſence, emerged from the miſt that had 
enveloped both fleets, and brought baek all his on ſhips ſafe 


into port. He received the well earned laurels for having pre- 


vented any of them from falling into the hands of the ferocious 
republicans. The Britiſh fleet was conſoled in the aſſurance, 
that the French were {till quicker in _— TO 2 


could be i in purſuing them. 


The year was drawing e 8 the Miniſter 
was not a little anxious to improve the balance of the yearly 


large profits had ariſen out of any of his ventures : immenſe 


ſums had been advanced, and loſt in Flanders: the whole equip- 
ment for the Channel ſervice had returned no gain: the pro- 


fits of the Mediterranean treaty were ſtill doubtful, and ſtill 
caltly: the advances made in foreign engagements could not yet 
che approaching hour of accounting to the Nation, made him 
reſolve upon hazarding, what he had been long preſſed and urged 


Howe made ſignal for a general chaſe. At ſix in the evening, 
de Montague ſprung her top-maſts, and was obliged to bring 


fleet. Incredible was the exultation of the nation at the receipt 


accounts, which he muſt ſoon lay before Parliament. No very 
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in vain to attempt. The Earl of Moira, had, in the courſe of 
the month of June, expreſſed his opinion, that the only effectual 
meaſure for reſtoring monarchy and peace to France, would be 
to give ſubſtantial ſaccour to the: Royalifts within the kingdom. 
Innumerable applications and offers upon this fubje& had been 
made to the Miniſter in the courſe of the year. The originay 
objection againſt this plan muſt have been, that it did not ex- 
aftly fall in with our lately avowed ſyſtem of indemification. 

Cities that might fall into the hands of the Royaliſts, even with 
our aſſiſtanee, could not be taken and holden either in the name 
of the Emperor, as Valenciennes; nor in that of the King of 
Great Britain, as Duakirk was ſummoned; nor in truſt for 
Louis XVII. like Foulon. The Earl of Moira, not being 
initiated in all the- political ſecrets and private alliances of the 
Miniſter, had expreſſed the opinion of a judicious and brave 
officer, and of an upright and ſinrere patriot; and he then ex- 
preſſed his readineſs to attempt the execution of the plan, which 
his judgment directed him to propoſe for che good and honour 
of his country. His ſervices were then accepted; and were to 
be called for, when the better judgment of the Miniſter ſhould 
point out the favourable moment of ſucceſs. Diſpatch in execution 
favoured too much of republican energy; cautious progreſſion 


was the true mode of enſuring effect to prudent meaſures: the 


Fabian ſyſtem could alone counteract that of anarchy and con- 
fuſion, nus homo nobis cunftando reftituit rem. However 
afcer much conſultation, infinite reluQance, and fome prepara- 
tion, it was publicly reſolved upon, to ſend out an expedition, 
under Lord Moira, to the interior of France, by the avenue of 
St. Maloes, which was to be immediately attacked and talen; 
he was to have with him e Britiſh, and 6000 Heſſian 


oops. 


The accounts which were in this month publiſhed by the 


National Convention, were very unfavourable to the. cauſe of 
the Royaliſts. But as no credit was to be given to this horde 
of liars and aſſaſſins, it might have been an additional induce- 
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ment to their enemies, to act upon the contrary. ſuppoſition of x 
their ſucceſs. Although ſome of their accounts have certainly 
been exagaerated, yet, unfortunately for this country, too much 
truth. of our, ſufferings, and diſgraces and of their own, ſucceſs, 
has been firſt announced from their Aſſembly. From hence we 
learnt. the condemnation, by the Revolutionary Tribunal, and. the 
execution of Briſſot and his whole party, in thirty-ſeven minutes, 
which ſufficed to ſtrike of the heads of theſe criminals, and to 
dig a grave for federaliſm; ; this Was the crime for which they. 
Were condemned ; and that. the infamous monſter of baſeneſs and 
iniquity, Egalite, ſuffered ſome days after for the ſame cauſe; 
that the Republicans had diſcovered and defeated a plot for de- 
livering up Straſburg to the combined forces; and that, after 
having executed ſeveral hundreds for being concerned, in it, 
they had raiſed the ſiege of Landau, and 17 800 very | [by ignal a ad- 
vantages over the combined armies of the Rhine. | 
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fions which called upon the attention of Government in the ſe- 
veral theatres of war, in which we are unfortunately engaged, 


the moſt unrelenting ſpirit of proſecuting every exertion at 
home to procure a Parliamentary Reform, was kept up and 


enforced by examples of unprecedented rigour. This favou- 

rite object ſeems to have been lately purſued with more regula- 
rity and perſeverence by its advocates in Scotland, than in any 
other part of the Britiſh Empire. Mr. Muir was the firſt per- 


ſon found guilty of ſedition, for the part he had taken at different 


meetings, convened for the purpoſe of bringing about this 
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reform : he was ſentenced by the Court te brtranſported beyond 


the ſeas, to ſuch place as his Majeſty, with the advice of bis Privy 


Council, ſhould judge proper, for the ſpace of fourtten yeurs. Mr. 
Palmer was alſo condemned to be tranſported for ſeyen years, for 
z ſimilar offence. The ſeverity of theſe ſentences, which, it is 
to be preſumed, were intended to deter people from purſuing” the 
ſame object, did not produce the effect which was intended or 
expected. Mr. Muir was conveyed in the dead of the night on 
board a' King's ſhip in Leitk Roads. Moſt of the ſocieties in 
that part of the Kingdom immediately publiſhed declarations of 
their reſolutions to perſevere in their -peaceable erideavours to 
procure a reform of the abuſes of which they complained; The 
amiable qualities of the individuals who were condemned, excited 
a-general ſympathy for their ſufferings ; and the general predi- 
lection for the opinions upon Parliamentary Reform, to which 
they were looked upon as martyrs, provoked diſcuſſions upon 
the very queſtion. Meſſrs. Muir and Palmer have been ſome” 
— n. common _ eee 
hulks at Woolwich: Ei 1 


An attempt was OW 10 — 


draw Mr. Hamilton Rowan, of Ireland, into a like ſenterice: he 


had ſcarcely arrived at Edinburgh when he was apprehended as 
a ſeditious perſon, and taken before the Sheriff, where he under» 
went a very minute and inquiſitorial examination. The petition 
of the Procurator Fiſcal to the Sheriff for the warrant to arreſt 


him, ſet forth, that meetings had been called and holden in that 


country for the avowed purpoſe of overturning the Conſtitution, 
and that Mr. H. Rowan, being Secretary of the United Iriſhmen 


in ' Dublin, had ſent over an addreſs fr om them to the deen 
ſtyling themſelves the Convention of the Friends of the People 


in Scotland, and this with a wicked and malevolent intention of 
forwarding the moſt ſeditious purpoſes, Nothing ſeditious be - 


ing proved againſt Mr. H. Rowan, he was diſmiſſed gon giving | 


bail to the amount of 3, 00 merks. 


F123 


The acquittal of Mr, H. Rowan put a flops for Gi ſhort 
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time, to the frequency of- accuſations and-informations/in-Seots 
land againſt: perſons, for being friends and well-wiſhers to a Par- 
liamentary Reform. In England, however, the ſpirit of inſor- 
mation and proſecution, which had been blown into ſuch an 


and firmneſs of an Engliſn Jury. The Attorney General had 
filed an information againſt. Mr. Lambert and others, for print- 


ing and publiſhing a ſeditious libel in the Morning Chronicle, 


holden at Derby in July; 17902. Aſter a trial of many hours, 
the Jury, at ſeven o'clock in the evening, went to Lord Kenyon's 
houſe with a ſpecial verdict Guilty: ef publiſhing, but with no ma- 


cord this verdict, the Jury withdrew, and, at five o'clock in the 
morning, returned with a general verdict, Not guilty. It is ſaid, 
that Mr. Reeves, the aſſociator, was a yery anxious attendant 


upon this trial, and was heard in court to haue declared, that no 


defeat of the combined armies, no leſs of fleets could be fo pre- 
judicial to the ſyſtem of this aſſociation, as the acquittal of the 
defendants. This vas the firſt proſecution ever brought againſt 
the propiętors of this ii ſtructive, learned, and Sade conſtitutional 
newſpaper ſince its firſt inſtitutian. 


A very numerous aſſociation met at at Edioburgb, ho \ fled 
themſelves a Convention of Delegates for obtaining Univerſal 


Suffrage and Annual Parliaments: many perſons of great re- 
ſgectability belonged to it: after ſeveral meetings, in different 
places in that city, Meſſrs. Gerald, Margarot, Sinclair, Calan- 
der, Roſs Sen. and Jun. Skirving, and Brown, Members of . 


t is impoſſible to peak in too flattering, terms of the ſenſible, 
eloquent, and conſtitutional ſpeech, ch Mr. Erſkine made on the 
22d of laſt January, at che. Meeting of che Friends to the Liberty of 
the Preſs, when they met to proteſt againſt Mr. Reeves's and fuch 
Aſſociations for the general purpoſe, of information and proſecution. 


which conſiſted of a bare inſertion, without any comment, of the 
proceedings and reſolutions of a ſociety for political information, 


licious intent. His Lordſhip telling them that he could not re- 


the ſu 


fort of 
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Oonsention ſrom Aitkerent fovicties in England and Scotland, 
for obtaining u reform of the repreſentation in Parliament, were 
talen into euſtody, by order of the Sheriff, and carried before 
him to be examined. This was the firſt ſociety that had de- 
clared its principle of the ſpecifie mode of reform which they 
almed at: they rather diſpleaſed ſome well wiſhers to the general 
eauſe of reform, by affecting an imitation of the French Con- 
vention in their title, and in their mode of addreſſing each other 
in their meetings, by the appellation of citizen. Theſe circum- 
ſtances, though trivial in themſelves, and not infringing any laws 
of the land, might, perhaps, with, more prudence and policy have 
been omitted. They appear to have been adopted by men in the 
moment of irritation, at being foiled in a variety of legal at- 
tempts to bring their grievances under the conſideration of Par- 
liament; in order to attract attention by circumſtances altogether 
new, though in themſelves innocent and legal. It beſpeaks, 
particularly in the cool and wary character of the Scotch; a firm 
and unſhaken determination, to perſevere, againſt every poſſible 
prejudice, in their legal and conſtitutional efforts, ts procure a 
a reform in the repreſentation of the people in Parliament. 

In che long dearth of joyful tidings, the feelings of the good 
people of the metropolis were gratified, by the unaccuſtomed 
ſound of the Park and Tower guns, to announce to them, not 
the defeat of the French army, nor the capture of their fleet, nor 
the ſucceſs of Lord Moira's expedition, but the landing of ſome 
hundred men on the now deſolated Iſland of St. Domingo. he 
fort of St. Nicholai, which was poſſeſſed by the Royaliſt party, 
who were too weak to keep it, had ſurrendered it up in the name 
of Louis XVII. to a detachment of Britiſh troops from Jamaica. 
Jeremie, which was called the key of 1 Iſland, had followed 
Fae example. 

The doctrine of Truſts, was not equally underſtood * the 
Germans as by us: our late avowal, that indemnification was an 
object for continuing the war (it could not have been our ob- 
je& in commencing it) throws indeed ſome light upon the ſub- 
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jet; for the ſure means of indemnification: are to pollels the 
property out of which the reimburſement is to ariſe. The city 
of Straſburg offered to ſubmit. in this manner, to. General 
Wiurmſer; but he not underſtanding the fineſſe of the ſyſtem, 


fooliſhly declined entering upon this condition, and gave the ei- 
tizens ſix days, to propoſe other conditions: in this interval. 
455000 republican troops arrived, the plat was diſcovered, ns 


avenged. in the beſt blood of Alſace. 28 
Our negociating Miniſter was indefatigatle i in- has . tj 
ſtrengthen the confederacy againſt the enemy, which had hitherto, 
baffled every effort and exertion againſt them, Lord Robert 
Fitzgerald was directed to perſuade, or intimidate the Swiſs 


Cantons out of their neutrality; but hitherto the attempt has 


proved unſucceſsful. The prudence and firmneſs of the Ame- 
rican States, have hitherto. kept them from entering. into an al- 


liance with France, as well as induced them to reſiſt the attempts 


of our Cabinet to draw them out of their neutrality; To com- 
plete, in ſhort, the ſyſtem of a general confederacy of all the 
powers of Rurope, we are gratified by the new and unprece- 


dented fight of a Turkiſh Ambaſſador in London. This pre- 


ference of the Divan to our court, we hope is grounded in fome 
treaty beneficial to the commercial intereſts of the country: 
but as every freſh confederate, in this fatal combination againſt 
France, is an additional winding to the labyrinth, no well wiſher 
to his country, can hops to ſee the Kue embelliſhed by. the 
Ottoman Creſcent. . 

The firſt year of this difaſtrous and at 3 is now 


5 cloſed. The enormous price of the dearly bought experience 


is the leaſt of the evils we have to lament. The foul ſickens 


at every view that preſents itſelf, Never did a ſyſtem of mea- 

ſures pronounce ſo harſh, ſo lamentable a condemnation of the- 
adviſers. Well, indeed, may Britain weep at the cataſtrophe. $ | 

| The defenceleſs and abandoned Royaliſts, every where van- | 


quiſhed and butchered : mowed. down at Lyons, from one hun- | 


dred and torty, to twenty-ſive thouſand ſouls: unable to gain the 1 
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ſea-ſhore, either tobe ſuccoured or tranſported : freſh accounts of 
unarmed multitudes of twenty thouſand, butchered in cold blood : 
Earl Moira” s expedition dropt, from conviction of the improba- 
bility of its ſucceeding againſt the activity and energy of the 
enemy. Toulon diſgracefully abandoned, before witneſſes from 
eyery nation in Europe, with the piteous boaſt of having left 
the arſenals and ſhips in flames, and the unmanly regret of our 

impotence to extend the devaſtation. The armies of the Rhine 
driven back with unheard of ſlaughter, traverſing, with giant 
ftrides, the ground which by inches they had gained, and 
drenched with the blood of melancholy victory. An enraged 
enemy glutting their inſatiable vengeance in the blood of their 
royal countrymen, immolated to the menacing pride and cruelties 
of an inefficient federacy of crowned heads in the cauſe of Roy- 
alty. At home credit on the wane ; bankruptcies innumerable; 
manufactures at a ſtand; the poor out of work; the middle claſſes 
ſtaggering under the preſſure of exiſting, and threatened with 
an accumulation of freſh taxes; the rich ſoured at the enor- 
mity of their preſent payments to the State, and forced, by 
the ſympathy of human nature, to the daily increaſing contribu- 
tions to their own poor, as well as the numerous diſtreſſed emi- 
grants from France, whoſe exile we have hitherto foftened, but 
whoſe return we have rendered deſperate. No proſpect of ſuc- 
ceſs ; no advantage ſeen in it, if obtained, The proſperity of 
the nation vaniſhed, its happineſs deſtroyed, its welfare endan- 
gered. Some frighted into diſcontent arid diſmay, by the bound- 
leſs proſpect of exiſting miſeries ; others ſoured and irritated at 
the calumny of ſedition and treaſon : many fearing the propa- 
gation and prevalence of French principles : more dreading the 
energy of Freneh arms, and the ſeducing examples of French 
ſucceſſes : all bewailing paſt loſſes and misfortunes : none catch- 
ing a ray of future conqueſt ; all groaning under the throbbing 
pangs of national diſtreſſes and calamities : except thoſe, who, 
by their ſeaſonable convictions, have ſecured to themſelves ho- 


nours, preferments, and wealth, from the continuance and exten 
hon of their country's wretchedneſs. 
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T ſuch be the gloomy 1 of public are we 
muſt not encourage the deſpondency which it is too likely te excite: 
We have faithfully detailed the events which have led to it, and 


we. think it is impoſſible to overlook the principle to which thoſe 


events are aſcribable. The character of the public mind may, in 


general, be collected from public meaſures: if it be tainted with 


prejudice, it will be found favourable to meaſures unſound in their 
principle, and ruinous in their tendercy. When the powerful 


convidtions, of the public judgment are made to yield to the influ- 


ence of an infidi ous eloquence, or rendered ſubſervient to the pro- 


jects of a Machiayelian ſyſtem, it becomes incompetent to the du 


ty of watching over the public intereſts, i it 15 neither diſpoſed nor 


capable of ſugg eſting 1 the meaſures of ſound policy, and is often 
too deeply intereſted in che ſucceſs of the worſt of meaſures to 


reſtrain their adoption, or to avert their conſequences. The vice 


of the principle is ſuddeniy felt in the calamities, with which it is 
5 attende ed. In vain can we hope relief from the evils we now feel, 

or ſecurit y from their increaſe, but by calmly and diſpaſſionately 
inveſtigating the cauſes which have led to them. Let 1 us indivi- 


dually endeavour to eradicate from our minds, thoſe opinions 


which we may have allowed to acquire: a growth, that over-ſhadows 
the diftates of unbiaſſed truth and juſtice, Let us, each individu- 


fy" 


ally conſider,whether we have not allowed our immediate and par- 
ticular intereſts to influence our public conduct, and, with a view 


70 a x temporary advantage t to ourſel ves, given our ſanction to mea : 
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ſures, which, unleſs timely checked, may put in hazard thoſe bleſs- 
ings, which a Conſtitution founded like the Conſtitution of Eng- 
land, not on tlie viſions of a heated or diſtempered imagination, 
but on principles, which unchecked in their operation by the arm 


of violence or miſrepreſentations of calumny muſt neceſſarily 


produce. Let us, ſpurning the ſeditious opinions of a Paine, 
and · regardleſs of the brilliant eloquence of a Burke, look at our 
Conſtitution as we received it from our anceſtors. Let us, with 
minds ſtrongly impreſſed with the hiſtory. of thoſe times, which 
gave to our country the illuſtrious family which now graces the 
throne, decide whether the prerogatives allotted our Monarch by 
the Conſtitution do or do not exceed thoſe of the ancient monar- 
chy of France ? Let us, from the hiſtory of thoſe days, which 
defined the rights and duties of a Houſe of Commons, collect, 


whether independence of character and integrity of principle be 


an eſſential, or a departure from its original inſtitution; and 
when we ſhall have traced in the wiſdom which directed, and in 
the firmneſs which effected the Revolution, that line of demarca- 

tion which ſeparates prerogative from privilege, let us endeavour 
to aſcertain the motives which could induce, and the nature of 

the policy which could encourage doct rines, chat traduce the 
character, and betray the real intereſts of our Conſtitution. 
Viewed in its genuine form, it ſtrikes by its majeſty, and charms 
with its fimplieity. It bears not che terror ot indefinite preroga- 
tive, nor alarms by the indulgence of unreſtrained privilege. 
The knowledge of its principles are the ſeeds of public order and 
tranquillity. It ĩs but from the traduction of its genius and ſpirit, 
chat Uanver can be apprehended, True to its principles, internal 
aifſcrfion could never diſturb us, external violence might in vain 
Mail us. Whether this monument, the work of ages, has not of 


cen defaced'by the opinions of perſons infituations:too com- 
manding of attention not to give force and extent to their ſenti- 
ments, is a point of enquiry in which every individual is deeply 
eoneerned.” Whether thoſe opinions were the Tofult of a-malip- 
nänt intent, or the effects of an imperſect 1 of the 
1 
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ſubje&, however the difference of motive may weigh in the ſcale 
of morality, it has not, I am afraid, in any degtee varied the poli- 
tical conſequences. Afhcming, that the Conſtitution of England 
Ras preferibed boundaries to the prerogative, we reject as aſper · 
fon, if not as ſedition, the doctrine which aſſerts that thoſe boiins 
daries have been paſſed. Aſfirming, chat an independent House 
of Commons does make” a part of the Britiſh Conſtitution we 
reject, as calumny, the opinions which maintain the cont:ary. 
But u hen we reject ſuch doctrines as unconſtitutional, we cannot 
feel ourſeloes wholly indifferent to any mark of public attention 
conferred” on thoſe who have maintained or favoured them; ſor 
in the en Ee of that attention we trace the principle of no 
nan portion of ihe exiſting diſcontent. To diſpel the gloom 

wh elle the public judgment, the ſtrongeſt lights of truth 
ad Thom! are neceſſary. Such lights are not to be expected 
from thoſe WhO have wilfully favoured the deluſion. Under theſe 
cireumſtances, it were a want of gratit de to the individual, it 
were a want of regard for the public intereſt, to overlook chat 
manly intrepidity, which in the hour of the moſt formidable arid 
accumulated prejudice ſtood between the country and the agitation | 
and alarm under which it a&t2d. | When che language of pei ſonal 
invective was ſubſtituted for fair diſeuſſion, when the ſtrongeſt 
perſonal provocation might have drawn the individual from the 
vindication of the Conſtitution to the vindication of his own 
character and conduct, we found Mr. Fox diſregarding every dan - 
ger, but that which might affect the Conſtitution of his Country, 
ſtating, illuſtrating, and vindicating its principles, with a force 
of eloquence, which nothing but a genuine ſenſe of its value could 
have inſpired. When malice would paint him hoſtile to the 
Government of his country, bis defence were inſtructions for 
rendering that Government impervious to all aſſaults. Dif lain- 
ing the advantage which he might have derived from the ruin of 
a rival ſtateſman, we found him anxious to avert that very miſ- 
chief which would alone inſure it. Charged with enmity to our 
Conſtitution, he vindicated its perfections: charged with the 
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umbitious views of diſplacing his rival, he inſtructed him in thoſe 
leſſons which could alone render him worthy. to retain his 
ſituation. Conve ſant with the various reſources of his country, 
and ĩts general attachment to the Conſtit ation, he execrated the 
policy which gave ground to our enemies to conſider us a divided 
people, and reprobated the meaſures which tended to divide us. 
As ſteady-'adherence to the Rights of Nations is, at all times, 
ſomething more than a duty; it is the ſoundeſt policy; it gives 
luſtre to ſucceſs, and dignity to adverſity. | He: ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed that policy, which renders juſtice pliant to the indefinite 
variety of human events. His purſuits in life had not led him 
to ſtudy our Penal Code in its minute detail; his mind, however, 
was too curious in its general reſearches to have overlooked 
its principles, which involved the lives and liberties of his fellow- 
ſubjects. On a queſtion of widening the Criminal Code, we found 
him illuſtrating the policy of our anceſtors in ſumplifying the law 
of treaſon, with a power which the moſt learned and acute of his 
opponents found irreſiſtible. His oppoſition to a war for procuring 


objects which were attainable by negociation is well known; and 


we now ſeverely feel the con equences or rejecting, as the lan- 
guage of faction, the dictates of ſound judgment and pure patri- 
otiſm. In vain was the neceſſity aggravated in deſcription; in vain 
did eloquence attempt to miſlead. his judgment, by faſtening on 


his paſſions; no art could oonceal from him the real intereſts of 


his country: he ſaw them diſtinctly through the hazy miſt of 
prejudice and paſſion; and he ſtated prophetically the effects of 


departing from that ſyſtem of neutrality, which would at once have 


fecured and improved them. Whilſt paſſions inſtructed reaſon, he 
was unable to bear up againſt the tid oi opinion: though lament- 
ing the event of the conteſt, we fond him anxious to avert 
the accompliſnment of his predictions. With the voice of patriot- 
Iſm, he exhorted thoſe who had the conduct of the war, to diſplay 
the greatneſs and energy of their country, in the wiſdom and 
vigaur of conducting it. Here we will pauſe. Though few may 


*eanlider themſelves . competent to decide upon the neceſſity of 
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the war, no man feels: himſelf incompetent ta pronounce upen 
the effects of it. The ſtrength of Great Britain is known but 
by the ꝓreſſure of the occaſionʒ to be effective; it muſt ba diredt. 
ed by the wiſdom, and enforced-by the vigour of the. great ſtatoſ- 
man, who rejecting the litile policy of: miſguiding the public opi- 
nion by dint of power, acts upon the broadeſt principle of nation 
hitherto been ſo aſſiſted, we cannot, indeed, pronounce upon its 
ſufficiency to the: purpoſes. of the war; but we may venture to 


pronounce upon the expediency of entruſting its direction to 


other management. 11 It it have been ſo. aſſiſted, it is inſufſicient 
for the purpoſes of the war; and as an honourable peace can 
ſcarcely be expected to be obtained through. the medium of a 
Miniſtry, which has raiſed more enemies againſt it by the virulence 
of declamation, than it haas ſubdued by the force of arms, we muſt 
look up to another rnedium of negociation: the medium of a 


Miniftry which can diſpaſſionately weigh the pretenſions of 


independent States, and draw! the line neceſſary to the ſecurity 


of the intereſts of their country, without infringing the rights 


of other powers; a Miniſtry which can render the ſtrength of 
Great Britain ſufficient to the vindication of its claims, without 
forcing other States, into her quarrel by abandoning the general 
rights of national intercourſe. & Miniſter impreſſed with the 
important truth, that for the meaſures which neceſſity creates, 
the author of the neoeſſity is reſponſible, truſts not to the oppor- 

tunity of revoking or retracting at a future period tha ill · digeſted 
deciſions of the preſent; · but, feeling for the national character, 
examines each meaſure in its principle, and views it in its pro- 
bable conſequences. When he approaches his Sovereign, for 
his ſanction, he does it with at leaſt a deliberate convic- 
tion, that it is a meaſure worthy his juſtice and dignity to 
adopt. Such a Miniſtry might, even in our preſent critical ſitua - 
tion, diſpoſe France to ſue for peace: but ſſiould ſhe dec. ine the 
bleſſing ſo defirable to humanity, well might ſhe, under ſuch 
auſpices, look forward with confidence to a ſyſtem of meaſures 
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which, giving to the energies of our country their due direction, 

would ſecure to them their full force and operation. Such a 
Miniſtry, ſpurning the wretched and paltry, but infinitely miſchie- 
vous policy which feeds illiberal prejudice, breaks up the confi- 
dence of ſocial life, and rejects the advantage which flows from 

the freedom of political inveſtigation, would encourage, nay 
ſolicit the candid diſcuſſion of its meaſures. Separating its own 
claims to reſpect from thoſe of the Conſtitution, it would not 

brand, as diſaffection to their country, what was merely oppoſition 
to themſelves. The people of England love and cheriſh their 
Conſtitution : it may ſuffer by an overzeal, but it will never be 
injured by perfidy. It is the key-ſtone of our national ſtrength; 
our pride in the hour of proſperity ; our conſolation and rallying 

point under every preſſure of adverſity. A Miniſtry well verſed 
in its principles, and diſpoſed to allow to thoſe principles their due 
operation, would never experience the neceſſity of ſounding the 
alarm of its danger; an almoſt inſtinctive perception of the ap- 
proach of danger, would place millions between the treaſon and 
its perpetration. Such a Miniſtry, confident in the affection of 
their fellow ſubjects, might command their united ſtrengtb, which 
no longer palſied by the want of ſuperior intelligence to direct, 
would find itſelf engaged in meaſures at once honourable to them- 
ſelves and ſerviceable to their country. To obtain ſuch a Mi- 
niſtry, prejudice maſt yield to truth, diſpaſſionate enquiry muſt 
ſuperſede intemperate declamation, and private intereſt give way 
to public exigency. 
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AN IMPARTIAL HISTORY 
| OF THE | 


FRENCH REVOLUTION: 


From its Commencement to the 


EXECUTION OF THE QUEEN, AN? THE DEPUTIES OF THE 
| GIRONDE PARTY. 


; 
EXTRACT FROM THE PREFACE, 


ve The authors have preſumed to affix to their title, the epithet 7mpartial z 
and the reaſon is, becauſe they cannot charge thearſelves with fee ng tne fmal- 
le# bias to any party, but that of truth and liberty; and th y flatter themielves, 
that their readers wil find not on y every circumſtance faitiy repreſented, but 
every cenſurable action, whoev-r were the authors or a drs, marked in its 
proper c leurs. if it was necefſiry to make a declaration of their own prin- 
cip es, ty would fay; they are neither tory nor republican — They love liberty 
as Engliſh whigs. and execrates every criminal act, by which fo noble a cauſe 
is endangered and diſgraced. 

« In the preſent terment of the public mind, they cannot flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of being this cam univerſally acknowledged. On the con- 
trary, they are well aſſured that theſe pages will not be acceptable ts the zealots of either 
party. But hen time ſhull have diſſipateg th. c. ouds of prliticai deception, and 
appeaſed the tumult of the paſſions, they will, with ſome confidence, expect 
that verdict from public opinion, which candour and moderation ſeidom fail to 
receive.” | 

Extract from the Critical Revicw, January 1794, 12th Page, 

© We have certainly derived much piealure, an i acquired much information 
ſrom the peruſal of theſe volumes: and we think them, both for matter and 
ſtyle, worthy the attention of all who intereſt ti einſelv s in events, which have 
ſo juſtly excited the curioſity and aſtoniſhment of mankind.” 


(Price a Quarter Dollar.) 
SHORT ACCOUNT OF ALGIERS. 


Containing - A deſcription of that country—of the manners and cuſtoms of 
the inhabitants—and of their ſc-verai wars againſt Spain, Fravce, England, 
Hol and, Venice and other powers of Europe—(rom the uſurpation of Barba- 
roſſa and the invaſion of the Emperor Charles V. to the prefent time—with 
a conciſe vicw of the origin of the war between Aigiers and the United 
States, | 


Embelliſhed with a map of Barbary, comprehending Morocco, Fez, Algiers, 
Tuais, and Tripoli. | 


SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE MALIGNANT FEVER, 


Lately prevalent in Philadelphia, with a ſtatement of the proceedings that 
took place on the ſubject in different parts of the United States. To which 
are added, accounts of the plague in London and Marſeilles, and a liſt of ute 
dead in Philadelphia, from Auguſt, to the middle of December, 1793. 

| BY MATHEW CAREY. | 
(Price Half a Dollar in biue paper — Three Quarters of a Dollar bound.) 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY M. cAREx. 


Price Nineteen Dollars and -onesfifth.) 
AMERICAN MUSEUM, 


From its commencement in January, 2787, to its termination in December 
1792, Twelve volumes 8vo. 18 0 
The American Muſeum is not only eminently calculated to diſſeminate 
litical, agricultural, philoſophical, and other valuable information but it has 
een unifermiy conducted with -taſte, attention, and propriety. If, to theſe 
important objects be ſuperadded the more immediate defign, of reſcuivg 


public documents from oblivion, I will venture to pronounce, as my ſentiment, 


that a more uſeful literary plan has never been undertaken in America, nor 
one more deſerving of public encouragement.“ 


GEN. WASHINGTON. 


{Price One Dollar Thirty-three cent) 
YOUNG MISSES MAGAZINE. 


Conraining—Dialogues between a 'Governeſs and ſeveral Young Ladies of 
Quality her ſcholars. In which each Lady is made to ſpeak according to her 
particular genius, temper, and inclination—Their ſeveral fau:tsare pointed out, 
and the exſy way to amend them, as well as to think, and ſpeak, and act 
properly; no leſs care being taken to form their hearts to goodneſs, than to en- 
lighten their underſtandings with uſeful knowledge. A ſhort and clear abridg- 
ment is alſo given of ſacred and prophane Hiſtory, and ſome leſſons in Geo- 
graphy. The uſeful is blended throughout with the agrecable, the whole being 
interſperſed with proper reflexions and moral Tales, 

Tranſlated from the French of | 
Mapem. LE PRINCE DE BEAUMONT, 
| In Four Volumes. 
Extract from the Critical Review, Auguſt 1737, Pp. 177. 

& When it is remembered how much the happinels of ſociety depends upon 
the education of its individuals, we ſhall be pardoned for taking notice of one 
of the beſt works that has been written to that end; ſince, 1 trifling 


it may at firſt appear, it is certainly important in the main. The intestion of 


theſe dialogues is to give a juſt way of thinking, ſpeaking, and acting to young 
people, according to their different ſtations of life; and they every where con- 
tribute to enlighten the underſtanding, and to form the heart to goodneſs. 
Here we find the uſclni and agreeable happily blend id, a ſhort and clear abridg- 
ment of ſacred and prophane luitory, and ſome leſſons in geography. 


(Price 62 1-2 Cents.) 
CHARLOTTE=A TALE OF TRUTH, 
A Novel—By Mrs, Rewsox, of the New Theatre, Philadelphia; Author ol 


Victoria, the Inquiſitor, Fi c de Chambre, &c. | 
Extract from the Critical Review, April 1791, P. 468. 


«JT may be a Talc of Truth, for it is wot unna ü ural, and it is a tale of real 


diſtreſs—Charlotte, by the artifice of a teacher, ri coramended to a ſchool, from 
bumanity rather than a conviction of her integrity, or the regularity of her 
former conduct, is enciced from her governeſe, and accompanics a young officer 
to America. The marriage ceremony, if not forgotten, is poſtponed, and Char- 
Yotte dies a martyr to the inconſtancy of her lover, and the treachery of his 
"fried. The ſituations are artleſs and affeclirg—the deferiptions natural 
and pathetic j we ſhould feel for Charlotte if ſuch a perſon ever extited, who 
for one error, ſcarcely, perhaps, defer ved 1b ſevere a puniſhment, It it is a ics 


tion, poetic juſtice is nut, we think, properly diſtributed.“ 
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